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. Scrape it, scuff it, kick it, and ride your bike at 


will... you can’t hurt Hard Maple! That floor’s tough, 


Sonny. You'll likely be a grown up man, with a beard, 
before it shows any wear. 

They have floors like that in school, too, Sonny. So 
hundreds of lovable imps like you can’t wear it out, 
for years and years. That saves money for your Dad 
and all the other taxpayers. 

But it’s used for other reasons, too. Ever notice, 
Sonny, how warm and dry, how comfortable that 
floor is? Yes, and it’s sanitary—no pits for dust and 
germs to hide in —and it’s easy to clean rea//) clean. All 


those things help you and all your pals stay healthy, 





and make the schoolroom a more coz\ place to be. 
* + * 


Experience reveals that’s why thousands and thousands of 
schools are floored with Hard Maple. It lasts and lasts, is 
better for teacher and pupil, holds desks firmly, simplifies 
alterations, costs less to clean and maintain, and less per year 


of service. 


And it’s easy to be sure of genuine Northern Hard Mapl« 


Just specify MFMA Maple, in strips or blocks, and look for 


this trademark on the flooring. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/77. Write for photographic folder on 


Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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- AMONG OURSELVES 


22 The average reader who is interested in a publication 
23 and is impressed with the service it is rendering may 
o« or may not give expression to the appreciation of which 
” he is conscious. He may reason that the editor and 
28 the publisher are engaged in a chosen vocation and 
that the compensation which comes to them is expressed 
20 in the proverbial dollar mark. 
; But there is the unusual man who appreciates a 
$1 service well rendered and is willing to take the trouble 
29 to express himself. He realizes that the material com- 
v pensation in educational journalism is always an ex- 
33 ceedingly modest one and that the only real satisfac- 
35 tions of an editor are those which come from a 
realization of some of the ideals he cherishes and the 
39 unselfish helps which his periodical renders. 
41 In the course of a year’s time many expressions 
of appreciation come to the editor’s desk. These are 
44 laid aside and treasured but are not to be published, 
45 first because there are too many of them and second 


47 because the reader might see a touch of self-glorification 
in their publication. 


48 An occasional presentation of a favorable comment 

is not misplaced, more particularly when the same 
49 reflects many similar expressions. Thus, we are 
50 


prompted to lift a paragraph from a letter recently 
written by a Southern educator: 
“May I say by way of parenthesis that, while pass- 


5? 
<6, ing a great many laws, I would like to see one passed 
that would require every school-board member to read 
58 the AmericAN ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL from ‘kivver to 
5 kivver.’ I am not saying this in any flattering way 
because I feel confident that nothing would add more 
- to the efficiency of school-board members than for them 
54 to familiarize themselves with the matter found in your 
55 Journal.” 
55 An editor who has dedicated much of his active life 
- to the cause of progressive school administration and 
has seen nearly a half century of service in this field, 
78 seeks his compensation in the consciousness that he is 
79 adding his mite to the world’s work. He simply hopes 
< that it is well performed. 
04 THE EDITOR 
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OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 
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Leading educators the country over agree that 
classroom training should parallel office condi- 
tions as nearly as possible—that the types of 
machines used in classrooms should be the same 
as used in business and governmental offices. 
Since Burroughs machines predominate in busi- 
ness, it is only logical that they today predomi- 
nate in the classroom. 


Available to all schools is the long experience of 


Burroughs in meeting the needs of business— 
£ 


Burroughs 





the wide variety of Burroughs machines from 
which to select exactly the equipment required 
to help give students the training that modern 
business demands. Any information you may de- 
sire on the subject of office machine training can 
be obtained, without obligation, by writing to 
the Burroughs Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6030 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


1] 
| INSTRUCTION PRosEcTs 
THIS NEW MANUAL in OFFICE MACHINES 


MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 


eMeliile-te Mo lite Mil iilel-cMe) Mm olelel tet 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents, principals, and 
commercial. department heads. 
Write today for your free copy. 


A MANt AL in 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


October. 
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“REMEMBER THAT WHAT YOU PLAN TODAY SHOULD SERVE THE SCHOOL 
CHILD OF TEN YEARS FROM TODAY!” 
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Jasper Adopts New Rules 


and Regulations 
F. B. Slobetz’ 


administration of 


Democracy in the 
smaller school systems tends to present 
arguments against setting up written bases 
for the guidance of the board of educa- 
tion and of the professional school exec- 
utive. Board members find it easy to talk 
with one another and with school officials, 
and the business of the board is con- 
veniently carried on in the most informal 
manner. Much can be said in favor of in- 
formality of this sort. It is the essence of 
democracy in a small group. 

As is natural and proper, board mem- 
bers measure the value of any device in 
school administration, such as a code of 
rules and regulations, with practical yard- 
sticks. Why have written rules when we 
are getting along in fine shape? Aren't 
relationships satisfactory? Such questions 
confront superintendents of smaller school 
systems at least they confronted this 
superintendent. And it is not enough to 
answer in terms found in_ professional 
books and magazines, 

In the particular case of the Jasper, Mo., 
schools the rules were not developed and 
adopted overnight. The beginning dates 
back several years when situations arose 
suggesting the value of a written procedure 
as a basis of reference. From time to time 
other situations arose which helped to 
point out the practical value of definite 
rules. 

The first effective step in preparing the 
Jasper rules was made in the form of a 
brief analysis of the Missouri state school 
law as this applies to the activities of the 
Jasper board of education. Members of the 
board had quite frequently made the point 
that the school law provides sufficient 
written background for all school-admin- 
istrative actions, but the school law is dis- 
tinctly inconvenient to use and it contains 
practically nothing about the status of the 
superintendent and the service which he is 
to render. 

The first part of the Jasper rules con- 
tains the concisest possible statements on 
the organization and procedure of the 
board of education and is in large part a 
restatement of the school law. 

Section I relates to the qualification, 
tenure, and selection of members of the 
board of education and filling vacancies. 

Section II relates to the organization of 
the board after the annual school meeting. 

Section III outlines the duties of the 
officers, particularly of the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Section IV states the time and method 
of holding meetings. 

Section V directs the specific procedure 
under which the meetings are to be held 
and provides a method of amending the 
rules and regulations. 


‘Superintendent of Schools Jasper Mi 








The 


Practical Administrative 

Relationships 

Article II is particularly significant in 
that it sets up the working relationships 
between the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools. For the several 
directions in Article II the Jasper schools 
are indebted to the School Administration 
Division of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri. Doctors W. W. 
Carpenter, L. G. Townsend, and A. G. 
Capps are doing inspiring pioneering in 
the field of school administration and are 
challenging their students to carry on ef- 
fectively in their respective communities.” 

Article II, which is entitled “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Board of Education and 
of the Superintendents of Schools,” con- 
tains in Section I the basic philosophy of 
the rules and of the local program of 
school administration. 


Section I. General Relationships 
Board of Education Superintendent 
1. Act as a legislative 1. Act as chief execu 
and appraisal body tive officer of the 
board and attend 


all board meetings 
except those con 
cerning his tenure 

Administer the 
school system in 
contormity with the 
approved policies of 


2. Appoint a competent 2 
superintendent and 
invest in him all such 
powers as it may 


legally delegate to the board, the rules 
him and regulations of 
the state department 
of education, and the 

state law 
3. Designate the super- 3. Have charge of the 


administration and 
fessional leader of supervision of the 
the board and the school system and 
stafl be the professional 
leader of the board 
and the staff 
+. Debate and pass on 4. Present to the board 
policies presented by such information as 
the superintendent is needed in_ the 
or policies originat formation of school 
ing with the board policies. Present pro 
posed policies to the 
board for its de 
liberation 


intendent as the pro 


Legally, in Missouri, the board of edu- 
cation has three functions: (1) legislative, 
(2) executive, and (3) appraisal. The exec- 
utive function, in varying degrees, is dele- 
gated to the superintendent. This 
delegation will depend, as I see it, upon 
the preparedness of administrators to as- 
sume responsibility. In other words, the 
status of administrators in Missouri de- 
pends and will continue to depend upon 
their competency. 

*The Article wa Powers and Duties 
of School Boards and School Superintendents’’ in Com 
munity School Administration, a study outline, by W 
W. Carpenter and | G 


written by 


adapted from 


Townsend. The original sug 
graduate students under the 
Carpenter and A. G 


gestive code was 


direction of W. W 


Capps 


October, 1939 


Functions of Board Recognized 


It is our philosophy that, inasmuch as 
the board is responsible for all three func- 
tions, the most minute school detail must 
eventually have board consideration — 
through the proper avenues of school ad- 
ministration, of course. 

All sections of Article II are set up in 
parallel columns similar to the statements 
in Section I above. It will be noted that 
the respective functions of the board and 
of the superintendent are clearly stated 
for all areas of administration pertinent 
to the local school system. The 21 sections 
and subject areas are as follows: 

Section. 

School-Board Minutes 

Rules and Regulations 

School Organization 

Appointment and Assignment of Staff 
Training and Retaining Teachers in Service 
Salary Scheduling 

Administration of Substitute Teachers 
Special Pupil Problems 

10. Textbooks 

11. Equipment and Supplies 

12. Course of Study 

13. Library Service 

14. Administration of Pupil Promotions 

15. Health Service 

16. Extracurricular Activities 

17. Public-Relations Program 

18. Records and Reports 

19. The Testing Program 

20. The Building Program’ and 

Problems 
21. The Close of School 


Suk Ww h& 


oon 


Building 


General Policies Defined 

Article III of the rules is entitled ‘Gen- 
eral Policies of the Board of Education.” 
It contains a statement of all matters not 
readily included in the earlier Articles. 
Thus, Section I takes up the organization 
of the school system, particularly the types 
of schools, the admission of pupils, and 
the length of the school term. Section II 
discusses the qualifications, method of elec- 
tion, term and salary payments of the 
superintendent. Section III, which relates 
to teachers, begins with the following 
significant paragraph: 

Teachers shall be employed by the board of 
education upon the nomination or recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of schools. In case the 
first nomination is not approved, he shall make 
additional recommendations until the recommen- 
dation or nomination meets the approval of the 
board 

Subsequent rules in Section III concern- 
ing teachers, relate to the acceptance of 
appointments, duties of teachers, quali- 
fications, salaries, absences, and_profes- 
sional improvement. Paragraph seven of 
these rules reads: “It shall be the gen- 
eral policy to continue teachers in service 
as long as their work is satisfactory.” 

Section IV relates to the janitors. Sec- 
tion V limits the use of school buildings 
by outside groups and determines the fees 
to be paid. Section VI relates to pupils 
and includes special rules to be observed 
by pupils. Section VII defines the trans- 
portation system and service. Section VIII 
includes miscellaneous items requiring fre- 
quent handling, particularly complaints 

(Concluded on page 91) 
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We should be careful not to allow ourselves 
to be swept off our feet, either by those unduly 
influenced by foreign experience, and embarked 
upon a premature crusade for immediate social 
justice, or by those inadequate in their under- 
standing of the workings of democracy and fail- 
ing in their love for American ideals. —WiLL1AM 
F. RUSSELL. 


For two weeks of the past summer quar- 
ter at Stanford University, the writer was 
privileged to spend two hours each day at- 
tending the sessions of the Fourteenth An- 
nual League College of the National 
League of Teachers Associations. He be- 
came personally acquainted with various 
delegates and found most of them to be 
well-balanced personalities, fully com- 
petent to assume the responsibilities with 
which their local associations had honored 
them. 

The convention was interesting because 
of the vigorous discussions which followed 
every paper. One graduate professor char- 
acterized the group as the “discussionest 
bunch” he had ever seen. But, as is often 
the case with convention discussions, there 
was a low correlation between leadership 
and loquaciousness. Too often those who 
represented much of the best judgment of 
the group remained discreetly silent while 
those who felt they are persecuted in their 
local situations vented their wrath upon 
the status quo in general. As a result, most 
visitors to the League College went away 
feeling that the discussions were based 
upon the assumption that virtually all 
board-of-education members and school ad- 
ministrators are not only autocratic and 
incompetent, but dishonest as well. Rarely 
was there “a voice in the wilderness”’ 
to present the other side. 

This tendency to brand administrators, 
supervisors, and board members as_ the 
teachers’ public enemies is manifest in the 
works of various “democracy-in-admin- 
istration” writers and lecturers who are 
affiliated with the faculties of numerous 
schools of education. 

This paper is not as balanced a discus- 
sion as the writer would provide were he 
attempting to handle the whole problem 
of democratic school administration. He 
has been associated in various ways with 
dogmatic administrators and would be the 
last to deny that such a species exists. Cer- 
tainly he offers no brief in defense of auto- 
cratic school officials. He contends, 
however, that they constitute the relatively 
small minority. 

\lthough it does not appear that most 
American school-board members and ad- 
ministrators ‘stand accused” by _ their 
teachers, it is desirable that the evidence 
lor the ‘defense’ be introduced. This 


ntendent of Schools, Coffeyville 


Kans 


Some Mistaken Notions of Democracy 
in School Administration 


Kenneth W. McFarland’ 


paper represents an attempt to partially 
cover that evidence. 

And finally, it should be made clear 
that there is no implication intended that 
teachers should be excluded from the 
formulation of school policy. This writer 
heartily endorses the avenues of teacher 
participation in school administration as 
set forth in the Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence and simi- 
lar suggestions made by accepted writers 
on school administration. This argument 
is directed against that noisy minority who 
would rob boards of education of school 
control, have the schools administered by 
committees of teachers or by teacher- 
elected executives, and generally arouse 
the schools to substitute labor-union 
tactics for professional procedures. 


False Conceptions of “Democracy” 
Promulgated by Active Minority 
Probably one of the most significant per- 

sonnel problems confronting the American 
schools today is an unfortunate generating 
and group an- 
tagonisms among school workers. Feeling 
secure in recently legal tenure and taking 
a cue from more radical labor agitators, 
certain groups of schoolworkers are at- 
tempting to raise artificial barriers between 
school administrators and their staffs. This 
flame has been fanned by a few misguided 
professors of education who have seen it 
as another ramification of the popular 
democracy theme. These academic gen- 
erals, safe in their “bombproof shelters” 
far from the scene of battle, keep the army 
well supplied with new tactics so long 
as their names appear in sufficiently large- 
size type upon each published set of 
orders. 

The great majority of workers in Amer- 
ican education has been at loss to under- 
stand the furor occasioned by this noisy 
little group who seem more concerned over 
teachers’ rights than children’s rights. This 
spirit is reflected in a statement made last 
fall by a teacher who had just returned 
from a state association meeting. He said: 


of “class consciousness” 


Somehow I fail to get excited over this amaz 


ing discovery, that a few teachers have made, 
that we are all oppressed and robbed of our 
rights. I was struck with the fact that most of 
the people on our organization program were 


new faces that never appear on the general meet 
ing platform to speak upon problems of school 
techniques and their underlying philosophies. In 
the lobby scssions I found most of the teachers 
were in agreement with me when I stated I was 
getting a little weary of hearing a little minority 
group harangue upon problems which the ma 
jority never has 

The fact that the “majority never has” 


Quoted fron 1 letter t he writer fr one of the 









these problems is the most obvious error 
in the strategy of the professor-generals 
who remain protected behind the cloistered 
walls of their respective institutions, col- 
lect their writing royalties, and hear one- 
side reports from their lieutenants 
corporals, and flunkies in the field. These 
scholarly gentlemen view the “plan” of a 
school system as it is charted for admin- 
istrative purposes and are aghast at the 
“lines of authority” which “flow” from 
the people, through the board of education 
and the superintendent's office, out to the 
principals and department heads, and 
finally down to the teachers. Their only 
apparent reaction is that these awful lines 
must be erased. If they would but make 
an cxtens.ve firsthand survey, they would 
find the vividness of these lines greatly 
diminished in actual practice. Thousands 
of teachers go happily about their work 
year after year and are scarcely conscious 
of the ‘authority lines.” In the meantime, 
the little group of administration baiters 
continue to set up their straw men and 
bowl them over with all the enthusiasm 
of reality. 

As indicated earlier, it would be absurd 
to contend that there is no autocracy in 
American school administration. It would 
be equally erroneous to take the position 
that all who speak out against the existant 
autocracy are either uninformed theorists 
or professional failures railing against an 
unappreciative society. It is hoped the 
reader will be considerate and refrain from 
branding the writer as a “reactionary” be- 
cause he forth a few considerations 
pertinent to the problem. 

This article supports the proposition that 
the present attempt to achieve democracy 
for schoolworkers by creating a chasm be- 
tween teachers and administrators is 
fundamentally unsound. In support of 
this viewpoint the following general 
considerations are set forth: 

1. Such autocracy as exists in the Amer- 
ican school system’s administrative setup 
is not inherent in the plan itself. 

2. The present system provides a suf- 
ficient number of checks and balances to 
prevent autocracy. 

3. The welfare of the teaching profes- 
sion at this critical time demands unity 
and harmony within the ranks rather than 
friction and strife. 

4. Present-day extremists are injecting 
a labor-union atmosphere into what should 
be a professional situation. 

5. Administrative power and influence 
is usually used for the welfare of teachers. 

6. The approach of the “democracy 
extremists” violates the distinguishing 
principle of American democracy. 


sets 
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Autocracy Not Inherent in Plan 


1. Such autocracy as exists in American 
school administration is not inherent in 
the plan itself. The modern school system 
is a complex composition of general and 
special services. It involves the determina- 
tion of an educational program, the or- 
ganization and financing of a framework 
in which to carry out that program, and 
the important business of public relations 

or the selling of the program to the 
people who pay for it. Obviously, so com- 
plex an institution demands centralization 
of responsibility, and as Elbert Hubbard 
so well said, “Responsibility without 
corresponding authority spells Hell in 
italics.’ 

The fact can easily be defended that 
there must be authority if there is going 
to be efficiency. Even the most ardent 
“democracy modernist” would tend to be 
less “creative” in the classroom if mis- 
management and inefficiency at the central 
office stopped his pay checks in February. 
There must be efficiency, and efficiency 
implies authority. The question then be- 
comes: What form will the authority take? 
Are committees of teachers trained for 
teaching going to increase their responsi- 
bilities by adding administrative duties 
for which they are not trained? Will this 
guarantee democracy? And will it guaran- 
tee efficiency? If it fails, who is re- 
sponsible? The answer: everybody; in 
other words, nobody. 

Fortunately, each new generation does 
not need to discover for itself all the work- 
able social formulas. One of the significant 
facts to be gleaned from history is that 
the crew has never been able to run the 
ship without the captain and the officers. 
The abolition of authority has never 
brought freedom. The great democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson, is credited with the 
statement that ‘there is no slavery quite 
so complete as that slavery instituted by 
slaves.” 

The guarantee of democracy does not 
come in the form of the organization but 
in the spirit of the organization. It is not 
necessary to replace an autocratic, reac- 
tionary administrator with what is believed 
to be a democratic, liberal committee in 
order to secure more freedom for the 
group. There is no assurance that a com- 
mittee will be less autocratic than an 
individual. Dean Russell gives an 
illuminating account of his observation 
of Russian schools where committees of 
teachers and students’ replaced the 
regularly trained administrators: 


In the space of a few months autocracy had 


displaced democracy and no one realized it. There 
were not written rules. There were no elected 
officials. ‘J president of the teachers’ union 
came very to being the city superintendent 
of schools, a iin ertive teachers, inde- 
pendent princip pendent units. All sorts 
of confusion and i: ! lted. The general 
public had no cont schools, The 
parents had lost their p | teachers were 

William I Russel Democra n School 


Administration Teachers College 1] \ » 11 
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urhappy. Instead of a government of laws, o1 
a government of men fully responsible to the 
pcople (the two methods of democracy), there 
had emerged a government of men responsible 
to no one, which is the method of autocracy. 


Virtually every public-school and college 
administrator is frequently called upon 
to use his influence to secure “milder sen- 
tences’ for students than faculty groups 
are wont to impose upon them. In support 
the following paragraph is offered as Dean 
Russell's prediction of what would happen 
if faculty committees replaced college and 
university administrators.’ 

If there were full faculty 


American colleges, and if 
voting upon many 


control in many 
there were faculty 
perplexing issues of the pres 


ent, | am convinced (1) that there would be 
fewer student newspapers, (2) that more students 
would be expelled, (3 that many _ professors 


would no longer be professors. I doubt that 


there would be either freedom of speech or free 
dom of teaching 


All that is necessary to remedy an auto 
cratic administrative setup is to change 
the attitude of the administrators or secure 
new administrators who already possess the 
desired attitude. 

We have found in America that we could 
not legislate temperance. We have found 
in the American schools that making rules 
does not solve disciplinary problems, build 
character, nor insure desirable attitudes. 
Similarly, we cannot instill democracy into 
school organizations by simply changing 
the form of the organization. Democracy 
is a way of life, a system of thought, an 
attitude. 

The fact that the workers in many 
school systems enjoy the fullest measure 
of individual security and freedom shows 
that the less fortunate educators should 
not be too quick to condemn the system 
alone for their plight. Social institutions 
are composites of personalities. When 
these personalities are socially sound in 
their thinking the institution succeeds. The 
method of electing the board of directors, 


or the titles bestowed upon _ chief 
administrative officers are relatively 
unimportant. 

Where autocracy exists in school ad- 


ministration the cause will be found to lie 
in human failures and attitudes, not in 
the form of the organization. The rules 
of the game were devised by the group 
and are sound 
does not 


Friction or dissatisfaction 
indicate that a new set of rules 
are needed; more likely, the need is for 
a new umpire to interpret the rules. 


Its Own Balances 
2. The present system provides its own 
checks and balances to prevent intolerable 
autocracy from being continued long. 
The people of a school district are 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining a school system. Obviously every- 
body cannot vote upon all matters of school 
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This paper assume boards of education to be elected 
directly by the people and attempts no deter i that 
ill percentage of boards which are appointed 
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policy; consequently, the people delegate 
these powers to elected members of boards 
of education. If the people’s boards of edu- 
cation pursue policies displeasing to the 
majority, their policies will be repudiated 
at the next election. In event a consider- 
able portion of the electorate feels the 
board’s policies too dangerous to be fol- 
lowed until another regular election, recall 
proceedings can be initiated. This is 
straight democracy at work and anyone 
who objects to it has no right to set him- 
self up as a champion of democracy. 

It is neither expected nor desirable that 
board members should be intimately ac- 
quainted with the detailed business of 
managing a system. Board mem- 
bers may be experts in their own vocation 
or profession but they cannot be obligated 
to be proficient in their mastery of the 
multitude of techniques and knowledges re- 
quired in modern school administration. 
For this purpose the board employs a pro- 
fessionally trained administrator who then 
becomes the board of education’s full-time 
representative in the school system. This 
distinction is an important one. Although 
the superintendent is a paid agent of the 
board rather than an elected representative 
of the people, his responsibility is to 
execute the large outlines of policy agreed 
upon by the board which does represent 
the people. This responsibility identifies 
the chief administrator more closely with 
the democratic will of the people than he 
would be identified if his responsibility 
were limited to the instruction of a given 
group within a single classroom. 

Thus more democracy is guaranteed un- 
der a system which keeps the chief admin- 
istrator as the agent of the _ peoples 
representative than could be possible un- 
der a plan which permitted teachers to 
elect him. Under this latter plan the su- 
perintendent is no longer the direct agent 
of the people’s representatives, but is 
elected by other agents of these represen- 
tatives. This lar removed 
from democracy as to make it difficult to 
understand how it is possible for certain 
modern exponents of “democracy” in 
school administration to incorporate it in 
their platforms. 

It is the superintendent’s duty to advise 
and recommend to the board upon all 
matters of a professional nature. If these 
recommendations do not represent the best 
interests of the district, there is 
sure to be resultant dissatisfaction within 
the electorate. If the recommendations are 
made without consulting the better judg- 
ment of the faculty, there is discord within 
the school system. Discord brings in- 
efficiency and inefficiency within the 
schools must inevitably lead to appropriate 
action by the board, or a new board takes 
over. Teachers, like all other citizens, may 
exercise their citizenship rights at the polls. 
Incidentally, Almack"” makes an_ impor- 
tant distinction in democratic government 
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when he says, “A public officer is not 
obliged to submit to the will the peo- 
ple while he holds office but is obligated 
to work for the public good as he sees it.” 
Thus there is always a two-way check 
against autocratic school administrators: 
low morale and inefficiency within the 
organization, and (2) public dissatisfaction 
as it may be manifested at the polls. The 
only argument that can be used against 
this fact is that the system may “work too 
slowly.’ Democracy is always slow. That 
is part of its genius. Dictatorships have 
been likened unto a great ocean liner that 
is perfectly organized and _ proceeds 
smoothly across the sea. It is under the 
command of one man and is a model of 
efficiency until it strikes a reef and sinks. 
Democracy, on the other hand, is like a 
raft “You can't sink the darned thing 
but you always have your feet wet. 
Deliberateness having ‘‘your feet wet” 
is the price we pay for unsinkability. 


United Strength Needed 


3. United strength is the greatest need 
of the teaching profession today. Not in 


three quarters of a century has public edu- 


cation been under such intense fire from 
such a variety of sources as it has been 
in the past decade. Powerful influences 


welfare of neither teachers 
nor children at heart are making both 
subversive and frontal attacks upon the 
costs of education. Never in our time has 
there been such need for all schoolworkers 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in meeting 
these attacks and preserving the gains 
for American childhood made through a 
century and a half of struggle. 

When a state of emergency exists it is 
neither sensible nor democratic to arouse 
controversies over relatively minor points 
and reduce the efficiency of all. When the 
house is on fire is not the time for the 
firemen to begin arguing among them- 
selves as to the best methods of selecting 
a departmental chief. If the town is being 
sacked the police can do something more 
useful than bicker over the city council’s 
competency to appoint lieutenants. Simi- 
larly, certain present-day writers on 
democracy in education could find more 
valuable fields for their talents if they 
had a more comprehensive appreciation of 
formidable foes which ali educational 
workers should be facing at this hour. 

It should be said that this represents 
no senseless appeal to “loyalty.” Little pro- 
fessional significance need be attached to 
mere loyalties to superior office in school 
administration. No teacher is bound to be 
loyal to John Smith because he is the 
superintendent of schools or president of 
the board of education. But if John Smith 
principles and policies which 
represent the best interests of the public 
and its schools, then democracy demands 
support from his staff. No one teacher can 
classify such loyalty as being “to the su- 
perintendent,” or “to the board” any more 
than it is to the rest of the staff or himself 


which have the 


Stands for 
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A Labor vs. Professional Attitude 


4. The fourth major fallacy in the 
reasoning of the more radical democracy- 
in-education enthusiasts comes in their in- 
jection of a labor-union atmosphere into 
what should be a professional situation. 

The writer is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the general idea of the rights of or- 
ganized labor. He spent eight summers 
working for oil companies as a day laborer 
and is well acquainted with the labor view- 
point. His father is a member of a labor 
union. He has always stayed in close touch 
with labor as he is now a school admin- 
istrator in an industrial community. He 
has frequently served as speaker for dinner 
meetings of organized labor groups. This 
experience and sympathetic viewpoint give 
him some right to discuss this phase of the 
“democracy problem” in the schools. 

Laboring groups along with other well- 
defined groups within the social system 
usually like to think of the schools as con- 
stituting an institution which transcends 
economic and political thinking. They want 
the schools to operate for all the children 
of all the people and do not want the 
schools too closely identified with any one 
group within the culture. The militant 
minority within the teaching profession who 
are agitating for the school people’s com- 
plete affiliation with organized labor are 
ignoring this fundamental American tradi- 
tion. They are agitating for something 
which if adopted would unnecessarily 
alienate many other groups from the pro- 
fession, while the teachers would at the 
same time be looked upon by labor as an 
ally of questionable value. 


One important goal of school people 
should be to create a profession. This de- 
mands professional techniques. Salary 


schedules can be determined objectively 
and scientifically upon the basis of needs. 
This offers a much more professional and 
dignified way of settling that important 
problem than the eternal bickering which 
follows the use of the faulty bargaining 


principle. So it is with most other tactics 
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which teachers would endorse upon com- 
plete identification with organized labor. 
What would be the public’s reaction if a 
group of physicians should strike during 
an epidemic? The public would be equally 
harsh with a group of teachers who would 
forsake its children. The public requires 
a different standard of its professions than 
it does of its vocations. 

Many competent observers believe the 
teachers have a medium in the National 
Education Association which can be made 
to serve all organizational needs. This or- 
ganization can give the school people the 
same united voice that the physicians have 
in the American Medical Association, with- 
out the undemocratic viewpoints to which 
many medical men object in their asso- 
ciation. Such a plan would give the teach- 
ers all the advantages of organization and 
do it in a manner which is dignified and 
professional. 


Confidence and Cooperation Exist 


5. /t is a mistake to assume that all ad- 
ministrators who gain the confidence of 
their boards and come to wield large in- 
fluence must automatically use that in- 
fluence to suppress staff personnel. On the 
contrary, the front-rank fighters in every 


advance which the teaching profession 
has made have consisted largely of ad- 
ministrators. A competent administrator 


with the support of the teachers and the 
contidence of the board of education can do 
more in a single term to advance teacher 
welfare than a belligerent group of teach- 
ers can do in ten years if they are fighting 
an opposing board on one hand and fric- 
tion within their own ranks on the other. 

From one end of the land to the other 
will be found countless administrators, su- 
pervisors, and board members whose de- 
votion to teacher welfare and success in 
improving teaching conditions have earned 
them the confidence and esteem of all their 
faculty members. But as prevalent as these 
examples are, such people are totally ex- 
tinct in the literature of the misguided 
group who are shouting for the spilling 
of administrative blood. (Since the “straw 


men” which most of these writers use in 
their illustrations are of the _ bloodless 
variety, they may find their tactics totally 
unsuitable when at last they face a 


flesh-and-blood situation. ) 

Every administrator of experience has 
had contacts with groups of teachers who 
are afflicted with what might be called “‘con- 
venient ethics.” They will rail against a 
principal’s right or ability to “rate” them, 
but never question their own ability to rate 
children. Should some irate parent question 
the teacher’s ability in any of these ratings 
of children, these teachers expect the prin- 
cipal’s unqualified support. It is an ethical 
right. But should the principal assume the 
same support from the superintendent in 
his teacher recommendations, this “con- 
venient ethics’ group believe the rules 
should be set aside and the superintendent 
rally to the support of the teachers. 
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Several recent observers have com- 
mented that the most autocracy yet ex- 
istent in the American public-school system 
will be found in the classrooms. It would 
be foolish to raise a general cry of 
“autocracy” against the great majority of 
its teaching force, but the militant few 
might be reminded of that quaint expres- 
sion of our fathers: ““What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 

6. The final fallacy which this paper will 
point out in the tactics and philosophy of 
the self-styled “‘democratists” in school ad- 
ministration comes in the fact that their 
approach violates the real distinguishing 
keynote of American democracy. 

American democracy has been dis- 
tinguished from old world democracies in 
the fact that groups in this country have 
been divided according to principles rather 
than economics or social customs. In other 
words, American groups have been sepa- 
rated by perpendicular lines that cut 


through economic strata and = made 
economic groups represented in both 
major political parties, etc. In England 


and other nations which have the demo- 
cratic form of government, the citizens 
vote according to horizontal or class lines. 
In the elections in these democratic coun- 
tries the laborites are formally opposed to 
the candidates from other economic and 
social brackets. 

The attempt to submerge the teaching 
profession completely in one economic 
group is to completely abandon the first 
principle of American democracy that 
men shall be separated according to ideas 
and not economic status. To be sure, many 
will say this principle has already been 
abandoned in practice, but such a state- 
ment must be based upon a small sampling 
of evidence and is not sufficiently grounded 
for the schools to forsake so vital an 
American principle. 

In conclusion, definite swing back is un- 
der way against the extreme viewpoints 
of those who would abolish boards of 
education, have teacher-elected supervisors 
and administrators, and otherwise bring 
about the democratic millennium in school 
administration. As power becomes _in- 
creasingly centralized elsewhere in the 
world Americans are becoming increasingly 
appreciative of the amount of local con- 
trol they enjoy in the management of 
their social institutions, and the real worth 
of boards of education is beginning to b~ 
realized. This appreciation is well stated 
by the late Superintendent William 
McAndrew of Chicago, whose unpleasant 
experiences with a single board did not 
cause him to condemn the whole plan 
of school control. Dr. McAndrew wrote: 

The school-board member gets the blame when 
things go wrong; little credit for the success of 
the schools. The superintendent and the principal 
are more often mentioned in the papers. Applause 
at school exercises is mostly for the schoolmaster 

What time and brains the board member gives 
to his unsalaried service are hidden in uninterest- 
ing committee meetings and in routine boredom 
of board sessions. If he ventures upon oratory 
there his reward is ridicule. The citizens whom 
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he represents give him no dinners. If teachers do 
celebrate him the perfume of gratitude is tainted 
with an expectation of favors expected afterward. 

He doesn’t get to know the cream of the teach- 
ing force. Those who call on him are mostly the 
soreheads, whiners. The aid sought from him is 
too much in the nature of pull for those unable 
to win their way by merit. If he gets to be known 
as “the teachers’ friend” the public scoffs. He is 
exposed to the danger of ending his term with a 
cheaper estimate of teachers and education than 
when he began. 

Politicians expect of him interference of a sort 
he naturally despises. If he turns them down 
they revile him; no one acclaims him; he has 
only the silent applause within himself. 

Though he is a trustee of education, every year 
sees more educational influence taken from him 
by new laws. He is impelled to turn for satis 
faction to the impersonal affairs of board finance, 
routine contracts, and the placing of tablets in 
new buildings, or to break monotony by a school 
fight 

All the same, he is the outstanding figure of a 
representative government at its best. Thousands 
of him make the foundation on which public 
education is built. He sees that teaching has be- 
come as special as science as medicine and law. 
More and more he is keeping his hands off mat- 
ters that require long study, special training, and 
skill. He will not, as a person, do what should not 
be done by a board. He rejects personal appeals 
by saving that a school committee is like the 
board of directors of a hospital or of a railroad 
Their business is not to perform an operation or 
to blow the locomotive whistle 

Back of the new and amazing progress of 
education stands the intelligent American school 
board member. Give him a citizens’ dinner when 
he quits and there can be no selfish motive in it 
Hand him an engraved testimonial or a croix de 
paix. Name a school for him 

Jealousy is usually the cause of a school-board 
member's running down a good superintendent 
But the root of disparaging vour school board 
or your superior officer is plain dam-foolery 

Hurrah for the Board! 

Most of the contenders for the “new 
freedom” in school administration denounce 
school boards because they are lacking in 
their understanding of the details of school 
management, do not sufficient 


The Duties of 


In assuming the office of president of the 
school board of Independent School District 
No. 12, Hennepin County, Minn., Mr. Gunnar 
Ahiquist, chairman of the board, handed each 
member a copy of the following message out- 
lining Mr. Ahlquist’s summary of the duties 
of school-board members: 

To the School-Board Members: The pri- 
mary function of this board is to represent 
School District No. 12. We are formed a body 
politic. to carry out the laws of our state, to 
transact such business as is necessary for the 
support of our school, and to represent the 
people. Our foremost aim must be to educate 
our children. We are in a small way respon- 
ible for the growth and development of 250 
pupils, equipped with body, mind, and soul 

You shall come here fully informed on all 
important questions to be voted on. Yet you 
are to keep your mind open so that you can 
absorb more information and further reason 
before passing your final verdict. 

Train yourself to exercise your Own reasons 
and convictions. Do not hesitate to vote “No” 
when you feel or know that it would be better 
for the district not to have such action 
passed. 

Do not hesitate to ask to have any action 
deferred on any subject when you feel that 


possess 
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formal educational credentials themselves. 
or do not represent the intelligent brackets 
of society. In the next breath these writers 
say that boards should not participate 
in the detailed management of the schools, 
point out that former teachers with high 
educational qualifications make poor board 
members, and call for all classes of society 
to be represented in school management. 
If these contradictory arguments seem con- 
fusing to the reader, he shall have to call 
upon the exponents of the new democracy 
for their clarification; the writer confesses 
his inability to make them ‘add up.” 

In a late book Dr. George Counts states 
that the typical school board ‘simply can- 
not be sufficiently informed to pass judg- 
ment on the details of school policy and 
program.” And vet he adds a little later, 
“Schools are not run to give employment 
to teachers or to establish the rule of 
pedagogs.”’ 

From the above analysis it is plain that 
there is only one plan left that will suit 
Mr. Counts and the “democratists’’: that 
is a compromise between layman rule and 
“pedagog rule.” This could be done by 
providing an elected lay board which would 
be guided in professional matters by 
the recommendations of a_ professionally 
trained expert. Since such a compromise 
plan seems to offer the only medium for 
overcoming both of the extremes against 
which Mr. Counts warns it should be 
encouraging to note that this is the system 
we have at the present time. Its failures, 
then, are in the “human equation,” in at- 
titude, and in the “interpretation of the 
group rules.” Democracy in administration 
will not be brought about by changing 
the form of things every place, but in 
changing the attitude toward things in some 
blace .. 


a School Board 


you cannot vote intelligently without further 
information. 

Each member has an equal right to present 
any business that he feels should be before the 
board. But no one has any authority, assumed 
or implied, unless so deiegated by action of 
the board 

We shall adhere to Roberts Rules of Order, 
Revised Edition, as far as is possible. Should 
any divided opinion arise, on parliamentary 
procedure, we shall be guided by Roberts rules 

Before voting on any subject, ask yourself 
these questions 

Does it aid our children to become better 
fitted for life? 

Does it help teachers to present their sub- 
jects more graphically and clearly to the pupils? 

Does it promote a wholesome atmosphere 
and general comfort ? 

Are materials and equipment to be pur- 
chased actually going to aid progress, or will 
it aid the person selling mostly? 

Does it aid the community at large? 

The main function of a chairman is to main 
tain decorum, to assist in the expediting of 
business in every way compatible with the 
rights of the members, and to protect the 
board against delay or dilatory practices 

Review the oath of office 


Yesterday was the day before the open- 
ing of the public schools of our commu- 
nity. It was probably the day before the 
resumption of the educational process in 
more than 90 per cent of the schools of 
the United States. In this part of the 
country it is customary for superintendents 
to round up their teachers on the after- 
noon of Labor Day for the purpose of 
counting noses and passing along a few 
general instructions in advance of the 
“opening of hostilities,” or the “educational 
campaign” as some prefer to think of it. 

I have no idea what the thousands of 
other superintendents talked about at 
those teachers’ meetings being held 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, but I confined my remarks to the 
one subject of educating for neutrality in 
this psychological crisis when 99 per cent 
of the propagandists in this country are 
doing their best through newspapers, radio, 
and governmentally, to lead us to be un- 
neutral in our thinking. If I did not mis- 
understand what the President said in his 
broadcast, even he came forward with the 
suggestion that we could be unneutral in 
our thinking — while remaining neutral in 
our acting. You know and I know that 
everyone else who takes time to think 
things through knows the unneutral ac- 
tions are always the direct consequence of 
partisan thinking. 

The remainder of this paper will reflect 
some of the high lights of what I said to 
my teachers at our initial meeting of the 
1939-40 school year. I am not interested 
in the success of either side of the conflict. 
I cannot see that it will make one iota of 
difference to us which side wins, all the 
propaganda to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I do not deny that “western civiliza- 
tion” may be at stake — but only if we 
allow ourselves to be dragged into the con- 
flict and come out of it too crippled mor- 
ally, physically, and financially to bear the 
torch of civilization onward until future 
generations, springing from the peoples 
who have suffered most in the senseless 
strife for power and prestige, have recu- 
perated sufficiently to again cherish its 
sacred flame. 

Everyone who has made as much of a 
study of the international European situa- 
tion, as everyone should make before be 
ing entrusted with the education of our 
youth in times like these, must realize that 
the European controversy is strictly a 
“family affair’ between two groups of 
international gangsters who are shooting 
each other in a controversy over the dis- 
posal of the loot of the last “gang raid,” 
respectably designated The World War. | 
realize that this is not the popular version 
sponsored by the propagandists. I have 
read the text of every available document 
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connected with the diplomacy leading up 
to the World War and carrying through 
to the Treaty of Versailles, and beyond, 
and I know that those documents reflect 
the major blame for starting that war at 
the doors of France and Russia, leaving 
“Old Kaiser Bill” looking like a rather 
third-rate and reluctant international con- 
spirator. But of course twenty-five years 
after such a major world conflict is en- 
tirely too soon for all the truth to find its 
way into popular acceptance — or even to 
get into the textbooks of the public schools 
in any nation that had any part in the 
writing of the Versailles treaty. For those 
who may be interested in exploding a lot 
of popular propaganda and dispelling a 
lot of misinformation, the documents re- 
ferred to above make fascinating reading. 


We Dislike Dictators 
Personally I don’t like dictators regard- 
less of whether they live in Europe or 
Asia or Africa or America, and I haven't 
any more love for them where their gov- 
ernments bear the title democracy than 
where they call themselves Fascists or 
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Communists or Nazists or ‘“‘whatnots.” I 
don't like the way the British have violated 
their pledge to the Jews in Palestine, or 
the way the Germans have treated them 
in Germany, or the way the French rule 
some of their colonies, or the way a lot of 
other peoples are doing a lot of other 
things — but I realize that all these are 
the other fellow’s problems and not ours, 
and that we would resent others trying to 
tell us how to handle the Negro problem, 
the Oriental immigration question, and 
many other things. I further hope that our 
friends and enemies alike all over the world 
will not snoop around in our closets with 
a view to exposing the old skeletons hid- 
den away following our war with Spain 
over the sinking of a ship that was almost 
certainly destroyed by an internal explo- 
sion instead of a Spanish bomb, and which 
we used as an excuse for acquiring the 
status of ‘“‘world empire” by force of arms. 
Likewise I hope they won’t examine too 
critically our relationships with Mexico 
and Columbia in connection with building 
our “western empire” and gaining control 
of two oceans through the Panama Canal. 


School’s Open and History's Popping! 
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Finally, I hope no one will ever think of 
doing any serious research for international 
publication into the matter of our whole 
relationship to the original inhabitants of 
this continent, and I’m praying that the 
gods don’t send a detective to investigate 
the real motives back of our entrance into 
the World War. 

The violation of pledges on the part of 
nations and the men who are in charge of 
the destinies of the major nations of the 
earth has become so much the rule that it 
is truly surprising that entire peoples could 
be propagandized to the place where they 
could see only one violation and be hypno- 
tized into completely forgetting all the 
others. Solemn pledges of all kinds seem 
to be considered no more than worthless 
scraps of paper in these uncertain times 
whether they refer to balancing budgets or 
the payment of international debt, the 
respecting of the rights of weaker peoples, 
or the professions of friendship or alliance. 
Regardless of what nation, or what the 
type of government under which they hap- 
pen to be, it seems that expediency alone 
is the determining factor as to whether or 
not pledges will be kept. Probably 90 per 
cent of our teachers have forgotten that 
when the armistice of 1918 was proposed 
Germany insisted upon knowing what 
would be the basis of the settlement to 
follow the war, and Woodrow Wilson’s 
“fourteen points’ were held up to them 
as the tangible expression of their complete 
intentions. Everyone recalls how completely 
that program was blocked by the turning 
of England and France against the United 
States at the conference table — and most 
students of history know that if it had not 
been for the bad faith on their part at that 
time there would not likely be any Euro- 
pean disturbances today; no Hitler, no 
Mussolini, no totalitarian bloc for the 
democracies to worry about. These things 
have come about as a direct result of the 
selfishness and greed of European allies in 
violation of their tacit pledge to Germany 
in 1918. 


Can We Make World Democratic? 

Without seeking alibis for either side in 
the last great conflict, most authorities 
agree that it is hardly to be expected that 
any nation shorn of all of its colonies and 
most of its wealth will not fight to regain 
whatever it considers necessary to its 
honorable existence as soon as it finds it- 
self strong enough to have some hope of 
success and going back over a_ period 
of only six months, it is difficult to discover 
the logic followed by Britain and France 
in condoning seizures of Czechoslovakian 
territory last spring by Poland while at the 
same time condemning seizures by Ger- 
many. It would seem to prove to impartial 
observers that the present war is the result 
of the wrong highwayman getting at the 
loot. We certainly should have discovered 
by this time that it is fruitless for us to 
try to make the world safe for democracy 
by any participation we might engage in. 
If this is the case it behooves us not to 
get “all het up” over what is going on be- 
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yond the oceans. As neutrals let us admit 
at the outset that neither side in the pres- 
ent conflict has all the justice on its own 
side or is entirely free from selfish inter- 
ests. No great nation in existence anywhere 
on earth today can point to a_ histori 
background of following the Golden Rule 
in its relationships with its weaker neigh- 
bors, and if its talk today sounds altruistic, 
it will be evident from a glance behind the 
curtain that the reason for talking as its 
leaders do is that they have already ac- 
quired all by force that they desire and 
are primarily interested in holding the loot 
against the aggressive desire to retake some 
of it by those from whom it was originally 
wrested by force. Why should we risk al- 
most certain destruction by playing the 
monkey that pulls one gangster’s chestnuts 
out of another gangster’s fire? 

The high-pressure campaigns made by 
warring nations for the sympathy of 
neutrals is notoriously misleading. Careful 
researchers into the matter of the pur- 
ported atrocities in Belgium during the 
last war reported no foundation for be- 
lieving that any wanton savagery had been 
practiced by the German soldiers. Appar- 
ently the stories had been made from 
“whole cloth” purely for propaganda pur- 
poses. In modern warfare there are few 
large cities that, according to the rules of 
modern warfare, do not have legitimate 
objects of attack and destruction within 
their limits. War materials are being manu- 
factured within their incorporated limits, 
transportation terminals are located within 
their bounds, air bases and airplane facto- 
ries are attached to them, recruiting stations 
and training camps are frequently located 
within or near population centers. During 
the World War even the United States em- 
ployed women in munitions factories, and 
[ have no doubt that Europe is doing more 
of it now than we ever did. Is it surprising 
that women, and sometimes children, are 
killed in air raids aimed at military ob- 
jectives? When we read impassioned ap 
peals for sympathy because women and 
children are being “slaughtered” by enemy 
air raids on open towns or unfortified cities 
in Germany or Poland or England or 
France, it is pretty safe to assume until 
we have positive proof to the contrary, 
that the object of the attack was a 
“legitimate” military objective and_ that 
the report of it was put out in such form 
as to win the greatest amount of neutral 
sympathy. 


Avoid War Hysteria 

Likewise, when reports emanate from 
the beligerent nations that their merchant 
and passenger ships are being destroyed 
by the enemy, they undoubtedly take a 
great deal of satisfaction in reporting that 
\mericans or other neutrals lost their lives. 
It would serve their purposes best if lives 
of neutrals were taken in every marine 
disaster, for there is nothing like sym- 
pathy as a stimulant to the development of 
war hysteria. In evaluating the situation we 
must not overlook the fact that practically 
every merchant and passenger ship of the 
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warring nations have been converted into 
auxiliary cruisers by the mounting of guns 
on their decks, and that as such they are 
not entitled to any special immunity from 
attack under any rule of modern warfare. 
It is our business as neutrals to recognize 
the facts and to keep our sympathies 
within bounds. 

One of the greatest tasks we face as 
educators of tomorrow's citizens is to lead 
them and teach them and stimulate them 
to examine and analyze everything that 
might be in the nature of propaganda, that 
they may not be deceived by it regardless 
of how cleverly it may be presented. With 
Boake Carter finally eliminated from the 
air and the lesser lights among the keen 
analysts silenced, we are dependent almost 
entirely upon a few courageous editorial 
writers and columnists in the newspapers 
as exposers of the wholesale propaganda 
everywhere prevalent. No one knows how 
long these can hold out against the de- 
mands of large advertisers who have the 
power to put almost any publication out 
of existence in a short time. If big business 
demands war, they can again dominate the 
tone of the press as they did in the World 
War period. Clear thinking is an absolute 
necessity to the continued existence of 
American Democracy as it never has been 
before in our history, and the public schools 
are the only agency that can, if they will, 
prepare our people against the ravages of 
the propagandist. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAM IN THE 
MOAB, UTAH, SCHOOLS 


The department of remedial reading was 
established in the Moab School of Grand 
County, Utah, in 1937, and is being conducted 
under the direction of Miss Ann McDonald 
remedial teacher 

The objective was to find the causes of the 
defects and to determine suitable remedies 
Upon giving the required tests, a number ot 
contributing causes were noted, such as defec- 
tive hearing, defective eyesight, malnutrition, 
too difficult reading material, and defective 
speech. 

As a practical start of the remedial pro- 
gram, the physical defects were remedied 
Suitable and interesting grade-level material 
was found and utilized. A course in speech 
correction was provided for these students, 
some of whom needed only a slight retraining 
for minor defects. Others with greater defects 
will continue the speech work until the re- 
quired standard is attained. In the case of 
children who have failed to learn to read 
under ordinary methods of teaching, various 
approaches are used to create a desire to read 

In the Moab School housing 430 pupils 
from the first grade through high school, the 
enrollment in remedial reading and speech 
correction averages about 65 students, who 
are given special instruction. At the same 
time, these pupils are encouraged to continue 
with their classroom assignments in all other 
subjects. 

In many cases, after intensive personal help 
on the part of the instructor. these pupils 
have been enabled to carry on the usual work 
of their grades. They are happy that they 
have become independent and contributing 
members of their classes 









Wayne County 

Roughly described, the county is a some- 
what irregular oblong, with the longer 
dimension not far from a north-south line. 
From the southernmost tip of the county, 
measuring on a due north line, it is 65 
miles to the northern boundary. The width, 
measured on a line at right angles to the 
major axis at its mid-point, is 28 miles. 
\rea is 517 square miles. Population in 
1930 was 31,206, a gain of approximately 
5,000 since 1920: assuming a similar gain 
since 1930, the population is now approxi- 
mately 35,000, or something less than an 
average of 70 per square mile. The largest 
town (Kenova) had a population of 3,680 
in 1930; Ceredo with a population of 1,164 
in 1930, lies so close to Kenova that the 
two are known jointly for certain purposes 
as Ceredo-Kenova. In general, the popula- 
tion is scattered. 

lo the north of the county lies the Ohio 
River, with the State of Ohio just beyond. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad parallels 
the Ohio River; at this end the county is 
only about ten miles wide; a narrow strip 
along this northern boundary is the only 
heavily populated area; it is in this strip 
that the towns of Ceredo and Kenova are 
found, as well as the village of Kellogg, 
and a portion of the city of Huntington, 
the west end of which lies in Wayne 
County. On the western side the county 
is bordered by the Big Sandy River, 
separating West Virginia from Kentucky: 
this river is followed by the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. This western edge of 
the county is consequently more heavily 
populated than are interior areas, but less 
heavily than the northern end. 

lhe terrain of the county is typical of 
West Virginia. It is a hill region. Water- 
courses follow the valleys to discharge their 
gatherings into the Ohio River and the 
Big Sandy, principally the former. Valleys 
ire farmed, as are also uplands where suffi- 
cient level land can be found to make 
larming profitable. Steen-land farms are 
common. Agriculture is the chief industry 

lhe county has been occupied for more 
than a hundred years. Many family names 


ire met so frequently as to suggest that 

they have been known in the county for 

i number of generations. A noticeable fea 

among school children is the infre 

quency of the appearance of dark hair, 
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mainly from north European stock. A 
farming people in a hill country cannot be 
expected to be wealthy. Many excellent 
farm homes are observable, but county 
wealth is low. 

The population is scattered as the re- 
sult of the tendency of early settlers to 
work their way up the many valleys of 
the county, into locations often somewhat 
inaccessible, particularly in winter. For 
many vears this situation made travel a 
matter of hard labor. In recent years, how- 
ever, the completion of all-weather roads as 
WPA projects has had a marked effect in 
making even remote farms accessible. Still, 
however, some communities are virtually 
shut in each winter. 

The seat of county government is at 
Wayne, a town of 675 in 1930. It is the 
only considerable town to be found in the 
interior of the county, and lies about 
twenty miles south of the northern edge 
of the county. As county seat, Wayne is 
the center of school administration for the 
county. The most remote school is 48 miles 
from the superintendent’s office. 


The Schools of the County 


A. five-member board of education 


elected at large by the electors of the 
county is the administrative authority, 
locally. The county board works under 


regulations established by state law, by 
the state board of education, and by the 
state superintendent of free schools. The 
county board works through its appointee, 
the county superintendent. The superin- 
tendent has as staff one assistant superin- 
tendent, a director of transportation, an 
office force of clerks, garagemen, repair 
and supply men. 

There are five high schools in the county. 
I'wo of these are on the Ohio River bor- 


der: a third is a real rural high school 


located in a good farming section not far 
from the two just mentioned. These three 
schools are all within a few miles of each 
other in the populous end of the county. 
A fourth school is on the Big Sandy side of 
the county; road conditions prevent it 
from serving a considerable portion of 
that edge of the county, however, and 
another high school is under consideration 
for that territory. The fifth high school is 
at the county seat and must serve more 
than half of the area of the county, a 
situation particularly important in relation 
to the problem of transportation of pupils. 
Of the five high schools now in operation, 
three are six-year schools; the other two 
are four-year high schools. 

During the school year 1938-39 there 
were 142 elementary schools in operation 
within the county. Of this number 93 were 
one-teacher schools, and 36 were two- 
teacher schools. This latter item is an in- 
teresting one; there are a number of two- 
teacher schools in the county not located 
in any village; even some quite remote 
valleys have a farm population sufficient to 
necessitate two-room schools, without re- 
sort to transportation of pupils. 

The school enrollment during the past 
9,555 and 


year was 350 teachers were 
employed. 
The County Unit 
Until a few years ago the school law 


specified a district system of school ad- 
ministration. Each county in West Virginia 
is divided into magisterial districts, num- 
bering from three to ten. Under the dis- 
trict system each magisterial district 
constituted a school district, with provi- 
sion for independent districts also. Under 
that law Wayne County supported eight 
school districts. Each district of course had 
its own board of education; it might or 





The Buffalo Valley High School in Wayne County has every modern facility 
and administration. 
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The pioneer type of home in Wayne County provides the simplest shelter 
for the farmer and his family. 


might not employ a district sunperintend- 
ent. The county superintendent was 
elected by popular vote, serving as liaison 
officer between the state and the district 
boards, with little direct authority over 
the schools. 

Under the present law there is only one 
board of education in the county. Even 
the independent districts were abolished. 
There is now no such thing as a city school 
superintendent in West Virginia. The 
county superintendent and his staff have 
direct supervision of all schools in the 
county. 

The shift from the old system to the 
new gave rise to many problems of ad- 
justment. Only now can it be said that 
the period of transition is past and that 
the problems of organization and super- 
vision are seen as problems of the county 
as a whole. To overcome the old local 
point of view and to think in terms of a 
county system as a unit has required time, 
persistence, and adaptability. Whatever 
may be said as to the effect of the change 
of system upon the schools of some par- 
ticular areas, it can be said confidently that 
the schools of the state as a whole have 
been gainers through the decision to effect 
a larger degree of equalization of school 
conditions through the larger administra- 
tive unit. School support is now a joint 
responsibility of state and county. 

The present superintendent of Wayne 
County schools is in his fourth vear in 
office. He is a college graduate, and has 
taken some graduate work. He has spent 
his entire teaching life in the county, and 
entered the office with a considerable de- 
gree of familiarity with all local conditions, 
and with wide acquaintance among both 
teachers and patrons of the county schools. 
The assistant county superintendent is also 
1 college graduate. The supervisor of trans- 
portation was formerly princinal of a 
school in the county. All high-school prin- 
cipals have master’s degrees: all high 
schools are accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association. 


The Transportation of Pupils 

Illustrative of the problems that have 
needed attack on the basis of county-wide 
operation is transportation. Sixteen school 
buses were in operation during 1938-39, 
with an annual mileage of approximately 
225,000, or an average daily run of 75 to 
80 miles per bus. The longest single trip 
was 43 miles one way, necessitating a 
daily ride of 86 miles on the part of some 
pupils, as an incident in the day’s work 
at high school. On this run the bus picked 
up its first passengers at 6:30 a.m., and 
discharged the last ones at about 5:30 in 
the evening. 

As a matter of efficiency it has seemed 
wise to use the buses of one manufacturer 
only, thus standardizing repair and service 
work. A garage is maintained on school 
property in the town of Wayne, and is 
operated under the immediate direction of 
the supervisor of transportation, the me- 
chanics being employees of the board of 
education. At this garage all types of re- 
pair work are done, equipment having 
been installed to make possible any re- 
pairs that could be made in an ordinary 
commercial garage. At two other points in 
the county local garages are under con- 
tract to serve school buses on minor mat- 
ters on a flat monthly rate, the agreement 
being that school buses have first call on 
the time of garage mechanics. 

The manufacturer of the buses used in 





The prosperous farm homes in Wayne County 
have well-equipped houses with all modern 
conveniences. 
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the county has been so impressed by the 
efficiency of the school garage as to desire 
to obtain the services of the head me- 
chanic, being deterred from doing so only 
by the danger of losing the bus business 
of the board of education if he should 
disrupt the setup. 

Buses haul from 35 to 70 pupils each. 
During the past year between 1,700 and 
1,800 pupils were delivered to the schools 
daily by bus. Transportation cost per pupil 
was eleven cents per day. In some instances 
where bus service cannot be provided — 
on account of local road conditions — small 
groups of pupils are granted the eleven- 
cent daily allowance for providing trans- 
portation by private means. Bus service 
will be extended as roads permit. 


School Repair and Maintenance 


Under a county-unit plan of operation 
the central office becomes a busy place, and 
the work it directs must be systematized, 
instead of being handled informally. 
Nothing is more evident than that, when 
the superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent visits a school, the first tendency 
of most teachers is to abandon whatever 
work may be in progress in order to sub- 
mit questions as to supplies, furniture, 
repairs, etc. This seems good sense — to 
catch the superintendent while he is on 
the ground, and before he becomes at- 
tentive to other matters. To free his super- 
visory visits as much as possible from such 
routine, in favor of attention to instruc- 
tion, the superintendent must have com- 
petent office clerks and maintenance staff. 
Even that is insufficient. The superintend- 
ent is moving in the direction of providing 
a truck large enough to carry desks, win- 
dow shades, paint, lumber, etc., this truck 
to be kept on the road in a systematic 
patrol of specified routes, manned by a 
staff competent to repair desks, making 
new installations where necessary, to fix 
stoves and pumps, and otherwise to check 
and improve physical properties. 

At the present time water supply is a 
particularly pressing problem at many 
schools, water commonly being drawn from 
shallow wells of the open-top variety. The 
solution would seem to be in the purchase 
of a well-drilling outfit, opening new wells 
where advisable, with good pumps and 
proper enclosure for all wells. 


Supervision of Instruction 

Two concrete examples of the super- 
vision of externals of schoolwork have just 
been cited to make clear the fact that the 
county-unit plan makes the superintend- 
ent’s relation to the schools quite different 
from the relation existing under the old 
district plan. Then the superintendent’s 
function in respect to such matters was 
largely advisory; now the initiative and 
execution both lie within his field of work. 

The county superintendent has become 
the real superintendent of the schools. He 
has become an officer comparable to the 
city superintendent of schools, the chief 
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differences being in the distance between 
schools and the sizes of the schools that he 
has to deal with. There is still manifest a 
willingness on the part of some boards of 
education to employ, as superintendents of 
the work of hundreds of teachers, men who 
would not be regarded by a city board of 
education as competent to assume so great 
a responsibility. There is still evident a 
desire to employ local talent in the super- 
intendency, even when there does not ap- 
pear to be any available local man with 
the proper qualifications. But the drafts 
upon the county superintendent are mak- 
ing clear the need for a more highly 
talented man than the old situation toler- 
ated. County boards are rapidly becom- 
ing concerned about personality, training, 
and experience of their superintendents. 
They realize that the superintendent is the 
key to public relations and the matter of 
finance for the schools. Probably this need 
is more evident in respect to supervision of 
instruction than in respect to supervision 
of physical properties. For the latter a 
levelheaded man who is not particularly 
intimate with educational matters may 
suffice; for supervision of instruction, how- 
ever, there is no substitute for understand- 
ing of the details of classroom work. 

The present state policy calls for at least 
three supervisory visits by a superintend- 
ent to each teacher per year. The superin- 
tendent of Wayne County believes that an 
average of three visits per day is all that 
can be satisfactorily made, if the super- 
intendent is to the work long 
enough to establish basis for a profitable 
conference. To call three times upon each 
of 350 teachers, three calls being made per 
day, would require 350 working days, twice 
the available number of school days in the 
vear, or making full-time work for two 
superintendents. According to the best 
schedule the superintendent has been able 
to make, grouning schools as conveniently 
as possible, 6,000 miles have to be traveled 
on each round of the To make 
three rounds of the schools would call for 
a minimum of 18,000 miles of driving, 
9,000 miles for each of two superintend- 
ents, or approximately 50 miles per day 
for each, as an incident in supervisory 
visiting of schools. The superintendent of 
Wayne County has found it impossible to 
maintain the schedule of three visits to 
each teacher per year, but does maintain 
1 schedule of two annual visits per teacher. 
This schedule calls for the full-time service 
of one superintendent, and half time of the 
other superintendent, to be devoted to 
supervisory visiting, or an equivalent of 
such time allowance. 

Manifestly, contact with schools must 
be established and maintained through 
other means than direct calls to a con- 
siderable degree, if the superintendent is 
to be informed as to current events in the 
schools. Telephonic communication may 
be had with the larger schools only. Mails 
are used freely; teachers call at the ad- 
ministrative offices on Saturdays; the sup- 
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A typical one-room school in rural Wayne County is adequately heated and ventilated, 
has electric light, and satisfactory sanitary water and sewage disposal installation. 


ply and repair trucks carry messages. 
Principals ‘of the larger schools are given 
freedom to supervise their own schools in 
large part, leaving the superintendents 
free to devote more time to the smaller 
schools. During the past year the assistant 
superintendent gave personal attention to 
the one-teacher schools; during the pre- 
ceding year the superintendent looked after 
those schools, with the assistant superin- 
tendent directing the smaller graded 
schools. Principals of secondary schools 
have been invited to assist by visiting ele- 
mentary schools that send them pupils. 
At the time this is written the superintend- 
ent is giving thought to a plan whereby a 
supervising principal, working directly 
from the central office, would be assigned 
to a group of twenty one-room schools. 
Various devices are employed for super- 
vision. The superintendent outlines for 
particular schools the solution of specific 
problems as their special projects for the 
vear. He then arranges that other teachers 
have visiting time in which to go to in- 
dicated schools to see what is in progress.” 
The county has been divided into ten zones 
for conference purposes. Periodically a host 
school is designated for a particular day: 
other schools within the zone suspend work 
for the appointed time, their teachers going 
to the host school. Here the work is ob- 
served, with conferences to follow. On two 
during the past year schools 
(once a one-room school, once a two-room 
school) conducted Saturday 
forenoon for demonstration purposes. Dur- 
ing the year, the superintendent arranged 
with a group of college students that they 
hold conferences with the teacher of a 
selected rural school, the hope being that 
there would be mutual advantage in the 
matter of ideas of what can be achieved 
in such a school. At the opening of the 
1938-39 school year the superintendent 
issued to all teachers a thirty-page mimeo- 


occasions 


sessions on 
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graphed “Guide for Teachers.” This was 
followed by monthly bulletins. Yet, after 
all that can be done has been done, the 
superintendent realizes that the work of 
improving the performances of teachers 
through supervision is only touched upon 
in small degree. More time is needed; the 
shut-in conditions of parts of the county 
during half of the school year, due to poor 
roads, is a hampering factor; lack of money 
with which to provide needed supplies and 
aids for teachers is a definite handicap. 


One Certain School 

Within the county may be observed 
schools wherein the teachers are of a type 
more common in years now gone, teachers 
with little training, going through the tra- 
ditional routine of schoolwork, yet fitting 
well into the life of the communities in 
which they have grown up. On the other 
hand, one will enter rural schools where 
the atmosphere is entirely different, where 
teachers have proved adaptable, where 
rooms are neatly kept, are well decorated, 
where teaching procedures reflect study of 
current ideas, and where pupils are proud 
of their schools and take an earnest part 
in their improvement. 

One such school will be mentioned as 
an illustration. On an occasion when the 
writers visited this one-teacher school, they 
found a college graduate as teacher, a 
young lady whose home is on a farm in 


the neighborhood, a young lady with 
several years of rural teaching to her 
credit, not all of it in this school. The 


building itself is a rather aged structure, 
a typical frame building with windows on 
both sides. At the door we were met by 
an eighth-grade girl who greeted us while 
the teacher continued her work with a 
group of pupils. The room appeared rather 
crowded: movable desks were in use, 
grouped in informal manner so that pupils 
of a particular grade were seated near each 
other, but with complete absence of stiff 
arrangement. The teacher’s desk was in a 
corner so out of the way that it was at 
once evident that it is a place from which 
work is conducted, not a place at which 
it is conducted. Home-built tables and 
uded on 
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Can Illinois Set a New Pattern 
for School Boards? 


The State of Illinois is about to make 
an effort at establishing a new pattern for 
school boards. Of striking interest both to 
educators and to laymen, this school-board 
movement has its impetus from school 
boards themselves, but it seems to have 
the official blessing of Governor Henry 
Horner and the General Assembly of the 
state. For at the recent regular session of 
the legislature an appropriation of $15,000 
was granted to the Illinois Association of 
School Boards to be used during the next 


biennium for research, traveling expenses, 


and publications, by means of which the 
school boards of the state may take on a 
new meaning. 

This is the first time in the history of 
American education that a legislature has 
thus recognized its own arm of education 

-the governments of the public schools 
of the state. This appropriation implies 
very broadly that there is a problem in 
education in Ilinois toward the solution of 
which the school boards of the state, in 
association with each other and from their 
own particular experiences, might make a 
worthy contribution. 

This action presents both a great op- 
portunity and a great challenge to school 
boards of the state and to their association. 
The appropriation was openly sought from 
the legislature by leaders in the school- 
board movement. Now that it has been 
granted, these leaders are confronted with 
the necessity of making good. The great 
rank and file of citizens will not be looking 
at their actions, for this is a matter that 
has not been publicized. Indeed this is 
the first public comment on the situation. 
But there are a score of high-pressure 
groups in Illinois constantly bombarding 
the General Assembly and the administra- 
tion to do this or that for education. These 
people will be highly critical. The legisla- 
ture itself not only has the right but will 
exercise the privilege of asking for an ac- 
counting in tangible results. If the asso- 
ciation cannot show real accomplishments 
in solving educational problems, it will 
lose face with the legislature, which, in 
effect, will say that the school boards were 
taken at face value but fell down on the 
job. And most importantly, if real progress 
is not made, the legislature will not be able 
to trust the judgment of the association on 
matters of such great importance as rec- 
ommending further grants either for the 
association or for important state educa- 
tional projects which will take money to 
accomplish. 
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On the other hand, the opportunity to 
accomplish much can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The situation in Illinois educa- 
tionally is marked by much confusion. 
Hardly has the surface been scratched in 
the area of many of the most important 
educational problems, though it should be 
stated that undeniably the teachers of the 
state have been at work on these many 
problems for years and have been showing 
consistent progress. 

Numerous surveys of state commissions 
and their advisers, organized teachers, and 
professional and lay reform movements 
have repeatedly emphasized waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and poor educational facilities 
across the whole state. Eliminating in Chi- 
cago public schools as a special type of 
problem for which special legislation is 
always involved, these are the principal 
shortcomings indicated in such surveys: 

1. There is inadequate state-wide co- 
ordination of the public schools. Instead of 
such an integrated system, there are 
roughly 12,000 separate systems. To cure 
this, experts have advocated a state board 
of education, which, however, became such 
a political issue in 1937 and 1938 that 
there was not even a bill presented in the 
1939 legislature to establish such a board. 

2. Surveys recommended greatly en- 
larged units of tax assessment and school 
administrations, and suggested enforced 
consolidations of thousands of small one- 
teacher school districts. This problem like- 
wise ran into politics to such a degree 
that the 1939 legislature refused to con- 
sider the establishment even of county 
commissions merely to study and report on 
actual needs. 

3. State aid recommendations on a mini- 
mum basis have been largely met. But 
even so, Illinois is away down the profes- 
sion of states which take a major part in 
school support through direct state aid 
rather than through local taxation. This 
financial aspect of education will be a fore- 
most problem for vears to come. 

4. Illinois works under a system whereby 
about 4,800 township school trustees hold 
title to school properties and elect 1,600 
township school treasurers to serve as the 
finance officers of the schools. In many 
respects this general system makes _ for 
duplication of effort and expense. Experts 
have recommended that serious curtailment 
of some of this very old machinery be 
brought about. But this suggestion like- 
wise runs into politics. 

These principal criticisms and recom- 
mendations have to do almost exclusively 
with the machinery of education and its 
valid costs and wastes. Undoubtedly these 
problems will have to be met in ways satis- 
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factory to the citizens of the state. But 
this is only part of the story. Far seeing 
as teacher organization leaders may have 
been on some of these matters, the fact 
remains that the most vigorous pressure 
groups that constantly knock at the door 
of the General Assembly are these same 
teacher groups, backed up now by or- 
ganized labor and now by other pressure 
aggregations. And intermingled with the 
pleas for better education and the sanctity 
of childhood are the self-interest arguments 
of teachers for minimum wages, practically 
life tenure in their positions, and similar 
social welfare needs. This makes for great 
confusion among the teachers themselves, 
who are pretty well split between the 
Illinois Education Association and the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Union, within the ranks of 
the General Assembly and certainly among 
many school-board members. The problem 
here is how to accord social security to 
teachers that does not foist incompetent 
teachers on school children. Experts say 
that 25 per cent of the teachers of the 
United States have not been adequately 
trained. Undoubtedly Illinois has its full 
quota of incompetents. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, who headed the recent inquiry for 
New York State, says the survey disclosed 
the teachers to be the most important ele- 
ment in education, but that the professional 
dead wood should be weeded out and that 
teachers should be chosen on a competitive 
basis to discover real competence and not 
on the basis of “credits for chair-warming 
hours” at teachers’ colleges. 

There are several bigger problems than 
all those previously stated. One of these has 
to do with the psychology of the learning 
process. There are various camps among the 
educators who argue vastly about “pro- 
gressivism,’ “essentialism,” and the like. 
It is a very grave question whether a con- 
siderable percentage of the nearly 48,000 
teachers of Illinois have reasonably solved 
this problem for themselves. If they have 
not, they can hardly expect to be perpet- 
uated in their jobs without recourse to 
evaluating authority which lies with citizens 
through their school-board representatives 

Surely as fundamental as all others are 
the questions as to what kind of education 
the state and local citizenry actually are 
buying and to whom shall the profession 
be accountable. Two outstanding authori- 
ties have expressed this situation in no 
unmistaken terms. President Dykstra of 
the University of Wisconsin said at a teach- 
ers’ conference at Northwestern University 
last June that taxes for relief, old-age and 
unemployment insurance, and good roads 
were putting up a stiff competition against 
taxes for education: also that the teaching 
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profession too long had held their work 
sacrosanct without accountability. He be- 
lieves that efficiency and end results in the 
province of education could be measured 
just as well as they could be in the area 
of any other municipal services. Moreover 
that if the profession did not so measure 
and account, public schools could not 
continue even to enjoy the 50 per cent of 
the all local taxes which they now are 
receiving. 

\s to whether the public gets the worth 
of its money, Gulick’s remarks 
are extremely significant, for one may feel 
pretty safe in assuming that what was 
found upon inquiry in New York State 
would be reasonably typical in Illinois. 
The press some time ago epitomized his 
point of view in this quotation: 

‘America cannot be governed satisfac- 
torily or administered industrially in the 
days that lie ahead on the basis of the kind 
of schools 80 per cent of the boys and girls 
now receive. They have no idea of what 
work means, what sorts of opportunities 
there are, how to look for work, or how to 


Professor 
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work when they get a job. They are not 
prepared to be useful citizens or to enter 
community or home life. Few have any 


protections against mob hysteria, propa- 


ganda, shallow prejudice, or economic gold 


bricks. Above everything else, the whole 
curriculum needs reconstruction.” 

Of course, the immediately foregoing 
problems constitute about the whole of the 
problem of education. But all these state- 
ments omit entirely the American institu- 
tion of the school board itself. Educators 
cling to this institution as a. means of 
“keeping the schools close to the people.” 
In numerous ways they declare this is 
democracy at work. And yet practically the 
most important phases of education for 
which the school board is directly and 
legally responsible to the children, the tax- 
payers, and the citizens at large are turned 
over with little ado to the profession which 
is under such constant criticism. What of 
this paradox? 

It is altogether probable that the leaders 
of the Illinois Association of School Boards 
at the outset will not attempt such far- 
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reaching conclusions. There are matters of 
immediate internal organization, finding the 
most democratic yet efficient ways and 
means for understanding the major needs 
of school systems all over the state, and 
in time giving attention to such details as 
the recodification of the state school law, 
and bit by bit correcting procedure that 
heretofore has made for inefficiency and 
waste. 

Back of this whole movement, however, 
there must be the eventual sane education 
of the school board itself. One hardly dares 
guess at how many board members out of 
more than 38,000 present incumbents in 
Illinois treat their jobs as a wholly in- 
nocuous and casual pastime, rather than as 
one of the most important responsibilities 
that can confront any intelligent citizen in 
the line of service! It will be in this self- 
evaluation and self-education that the Tlli- 
nois Association of School Boards will meet 
its greatest challenge and greatest oppor- 
tunity. Can and will it set a pattern for 


The Selection and Training 
of the School Janitorial Personne 


\ recent survey of the status of the 
janitorial personnel in the public schools in 
New Jersey cities having a population of 
over 30,000 has disclosed that there is no 
general policy followed by boards of edu- 


cation for the selection and training of 
these employees. 
Lack of standards for qualifying for 


janitorial positions are evident. Fifty-four 
per cent of the janitors now in service have 
taken no examination whatsoever for their 
position; only 39 per cent have had a 
physical examination; and the rest, about 
7 per cent, have taken more ex 
aminations in ventilating, heating, sani- 
tation, mechanical ability, or educational 
qualifications. In these educational institu- 
tions we find that the median janitor has 
met only the acceptable minimum educa- 
tional requirements, having left school be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 15 vears after 
he had completed the first 8 grades. Less 
than per cent graduated from a four- 
vear high-school course. These and other 
facts of a similar nature were reported by 
the janitors which bear out the contention 
of this paper — that some definite general 
should be adopted by boards of edu- 
with regard to the selection and 
training of the janitorial personnel. 

It is often and quite truthfully said that 
most important individual about any 
school building, aside from the ad 
ministrator, is the school janitor. Outside 
of the principal, no other one person has 
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more influence over the well-being of the 
inhabitants of the than has the 
janitor. It is he upon whom the responsi- 
bility falls for heating and ventilating the 
classrooms, for keeping the building clean, 
for the care of the all-important toilet 
facilities, as well as for the general mainte- 
nance and care of the building. By precept 
and example he is in a position to be a 
potent influence on the habits and attitudes 
of school children. Furthermore, he is a 
large factor in the formation of neighbor- 
hood opinion as to the school. 
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Care of Schools is Big Undertaking 

The modern school requires probably 
less labor but more intelligence, knowledge, 
and skill than was formerly required of the 
school janitor-engineer. We are spending 


annually several hundred million dollars 
for new school buildings and equipment 
and we have invested in these buildings 


upward of nine billions of dollars. The 
maintenance and operation of these plants 
and the care of costly equipment will affect, 
in no small degree, the efficiency of our 
schools. 

That custodians should fall far short 
of the ideal in their practices is to be ex- 
pected so long as the school employing 
agency does not take the importance of the 
school custodian seriously, and does not 
provide specific janitorial training. 

The care, maintenance, and operation of 
modern and expensive school plants; the 
need for the improvement of the environ- 


school boards throughout the United 
States? 
mental conditions under which children 


learn; and the protection of the health of 
ail the occupants of the school building 
makes it imperative that administrators 
and school boards assume their full obliga- 
tion and responsibility, insofar as they are 
able, to carefully select that type of per- 
sonnel which will render efficient and ef- 
fective janitorial service. 

The departments of education of the 
various should up definite re- 
quirements for qualifying for the school 
janitorial position. (Until the state depart- 
ments take action it is the legal right and 
obligation of the local boards to up 
these standards for qualification.) Upon 
meeting the requirements the accepted 
candidate might be issued a school janitor’s 
certificate. Three types of certificates might 
be issued, one for head janitor, one for 
assistant janitors, and one for janitor- 


engineers. 


states set 


set 


Special Training is Valuable 

Previous special training for the school 
custodian should be required of all new 
entrants into the service, and for all pres 
ent in-service employees an opportunity 
should be provided for some form ot formal 
training. 

In 1937 courses were offered by five col- 
leges or universities, and through state 
boards for vocational education in 37 pub- 
lic schools of Arizona and in a total of 32 
\labama, California, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, 


centers in 


Kansas, 


Minnesota 
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South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Virginia. Including the colleges and uni- 
versities mentioned above, training was 
given in 74 communities in 18 states. 

Concerning economy, the University of 
Minnesota in the prospectus of its sum- 
mer school for engineers and custodians 
states that the extent of savings from such 
schoolings “is indicated by reports which 
show reductions over a 10-year period as 
follows: Fuel, 17-47 per cent; boiler re- 
pairs, 17 per cent; electric light, 27.6 per 
cent; water service, 10 per cent; engineer- 
ing supplies, 32 per cent; and general build- 
ing maintenance, 30 per cent. The use of 
the best methods produces results with the 
least expenditure of labor and materials.” 

Another type of training is that of ap- 
prenticeship. One type of apprenticeship 
school that can be recognized as_ being 
qualified to do the work is that found in 
one of the larger New Jersey cities. Here, 
one school of the city is designated by the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds 
as a janitor-engineer training school. All 
apprentices spend from three months to a 
year in this school before being placed in 
other schools under experienced head jani- 
tor-engineers. 


In-Service Training Needed 

However, in lieu of spotty training by 
localities it is suggested that the depart- 
ment of public instruction (or a similar 
office) of the various states set up an or- 
ganization for the purpose of providing 
janitorial training through lectures, exten- 
sion courses, and short summer courses. 
Provision should be made for those present 
in-service employees to attend two-week 
summer-school courses with full pay. For 
these employees the expenses to and from 
the point at which the course is given 
should be paid by the local boards of edu- 
cation, while board and room should be 
provided by the state. All prospective em- 
ployees should agree to attend the summer- 
school course, at their own expense, and 
should remain under probation until they 
have satisfactorily met the requirements 
of the course. 

It is suggested that the state commis- 
sioner of education (or like officer) formu- 
late rules and regulations for health 
examinations and for such other examina- 
tions as would cover the necessary subjects 
relating to the proper care, operation, and 
maintenance of school buildings, and the 
work and services of a school janitor as a 
prerequisite for employment as follows: 

All new entrants into the school jani- 
torial office should be required to be ex- 
amined and approved as in good health 
by the public-health or school-health officer 
of the district, and any janitor, without 
reference to time of employment, might be 
requested by the superintendent of edu- 
cation, or by the board of education for the 
district, to submit himself or herself to 
such physical examination, if there is rea- 
son to suspect that such person is suffering 
from any contagious disease. All such em- 
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ployees might, at any time, be given such 
an examination on their own request. A 
vaccination certificate should be required. 

All new entrants should be required to 
pass an educational achievement test, the 
passing or qualifying grade to be equiva- 
lent to at least the norm of eighth-grade 
pupils on standardized achievement tests. 
Other things being equal, or nearly so, 
preference should be given a high-school 
graduate who stood well in his class. 

All janitors, regardless of date of em- 
ployment, should pass a written examina- 
tion on methods of work. This should in- 
clude the work of ventilating, heating, 
cleaning, and special work, as well as an 
examination on school health and sanitation. 

All janitor-engineers should pass a writ- 
ten examination on mechanical equipment 
and principles of operation and effective- 
ness. This should include questions deal- 
ing with such building equipment as 
furnaces, boilers, heating systems, ventilat- 
ing systems, motors, pumps, cleaning svs- 
tems, as well as principles of heating, 
ventilating, cleaning, and the like. Me- 
chanical-aptitude tests such as the Sten- 
quist test might well be used to advantage 
in the selection of janitor-engineers. Those 
persons who have had previous vocational 
experience in the skilled and semiskilled 
trades will be valuable to the staff. 

New entrants should be adults between 
the ages of 25 years and 40 years. Only 
exceptional persons over the age of 40 
should be employed as a new entrant into 
the school janitorial service. It is not held 
that a man’s usefulness is done by the time 
he has reached the age of 40 but rather 
that his interest in school janitorial work 
should have evinced itself long before. This 
position is not one that should be filled 
from the ranks of those who are on the 
vocational decline and who accept the 
position as one which would not be pre- 
ferred under other circumstances, nor 
should the position be regarded as an old- 
age sinecure. We cannot afford to be senti- 
mentally nor politically minded in the 
selection of janitors. “Floaters” from one 
occupation to another should not be 
employed. 
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Other things being equal, married men 
with family responsibilities should be given 
preference because marriage makes for a 
more established mode of living, and be- 
cause of the responsibilities acquired makes 
ior a more settled and definite purpose, 
Likewise, only those who are socially de- 
sirable should be employed as janitors. 


Standardized Plan of Employment 
Suggested 

There is little uniformity as to method 
and to proper authority in making applica- 
tion for positions. All applicants for a jani- 
torial position should be required to make 
formal application to the board of educa- 
tion, through the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds or business manager 
acting as the agent of the board, by the use 
of a special form. Thereafter, a permanent 
cumulative janitors’ personnel card should 
be kept up to date and filed in the office 
of the employing school-business executive 
The following data should be recorded on 
the cumulative record card: Name, home 
address, telephone number, age, height, 
weight, sex, race, nationality, citizenship, 
place of birth, health, physical defects, 
marital condition, references, education, ex- 
amination scores, previous vocational ex- 
perience and training, janitorial training, 
occupational readings, annual efficiency 
ratings, building position, line of authority 
and so forth. It is obvious that a study of 
this data may from time to time be used 
as at least a partial basis for promotion 
or dismissals. 

At least one female adult should be em- 
ployed for each building, and where con- 
ditions are such that women can profitably 
be employed for part-time work only, such 
women should not be the sole support of 
their families. 

In general, janitors are not occupa- 
tionally minded. They should be en- 
couraged to become members of a state and 
local janitors’ association, the activities of 
which should be on a high occupational 
plane. Finally, in order to stabilize the per- 
sonnel to a greater extent, the janitors 
should be urged to become members of the 
state teachers’ retirement system. 
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The Elementary-School Principal’s Load 


Charles Everand Reeves’ 


When schools having more than one 
teacher were first established, it was found 
to be desirable to designate one of the older 
and more experienced teachers, usually 
a man, as the “principal” teacher. Besides 
instructing a class, usually a group of the 
older pupils, the principal teacher was 
charged with the general management of 
the school, the co-ordination of the rules 
and regulations of the several teachers 
under him, and the support of the other 
teachers in matters of discipline. The gen- 
eral control of the pupils in and about the 
schoolhouse and the dealing with difficult 
cases Of classroom discipline referred to 
him by other teachers was the chief func- 
tion of the principal teacher. For the 
increased duties and responsibilities the 
principal teacher was paid a higher salary 
than the other members of the staff. 

There are still “principal” teachers in 
some of the smaller elementary schools, 
now usually designated as teaching prin- 
cipals. On the other hand, there has 
evolved from the position of principal 
teacher, the nonteaching principal. This 
position is now in various stages of develop- 
ment. 

The size of building, which determines 
the number of teachers and pupils to be 
supervised, often limits the size of the 
principal’s job, the amount of salary that 
can be paid him, and consequently, the 
professional quality of the individual who 
can be engaged for the work. Under the 
principal teacher, the policy was to con- 
struct small school buildings. With the 
coming of the graded system, the policy 
was, generally, to construct an eight-room 
building for elementary-school purposes. 
In many cities these small buildings are 
still in use. Unless they have been enlarged 
or other buildings have been constructed 
on the same grounds, the schools are too 
small to warrant the expenditure required 
for the employment of a nonteaching, 
professionalized principal. The result is 
the employment of a poorly paid principal 
who is poorly qualified for his supervisory 
and administrative duties. Even with poor 
service, the cost is excessive 

Some Typical Practices 

The problem of the desirable load for 
a professionally educated and experienced 
elementary-school principal, is one that 
is acute in many cities. If capable prin- 
cipals are employed for small schools, the 
cost is excessive. If low salaries are paid, 
the result is the employment of a poorly 
qualified principal who proves to be in- 
efficient in the supervision and adminis- 
tration of his school. 

lhe varying practice in large cities may 
be illustrated as follows: 
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City A. The elementary schools in this 
city range from 1-teacher to 20-teacher 
schools. The median size is 10 teachers. 
Schools above 5 teachers have full-time, 
nonteaching women principals. Those of 
5 and fewer teachers have teaching prin- 
cipals. The average salary of nonteaching 
principals is $2,235. There are no clerks 
in the schools. 

City B. The elementary schools in this 
city range from 3-teacher to 25-teacher 
schools. The median size is 12 teachers. 
All schools above 4 teachers have full- 
time, nonteaching men principals. The 
average salary of principals is $2,930. 
About one third of the larger schools have 
clerks, with a median salary of $800. 

City C. The elementary schools in this 
city range in size from 15-teacher to 33- 
teacher schools. The median size is 24 
teachers. Two schools are assigned to each 
elementary-school principal, except in the 
case of 3 schools. The median number of 
teachers per principal is 45. The average 
salary of principals is $4,245. Each school 
has a clerk, employed at a salary of $700. 

Summarized, the data for these cities 
will appear as follows: 
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These are wide differences in practice. 
Which practice is better? Is a better prac- 
tice possible than that exemplified by 
any of the three cities? Which practice will 
furnish the most effective plan for the 
supervision and administration of the ele- 
mentary schools? Which practice is most 
economical ? 

Here, it is maintained that none of the 
plans used in these three cities are de- 
sirable. The costs per teacher for the super- 
vision and administration of the elementary 
schools, including clerical service, are in 
City A, $223.50; in City B, $266.50; in 
City C, $125.44. 


High Costs and Poor Service 
The cost for principal’s service in Cities 
A and B is far too great, and the salaries 
of principals are far too low to secure 
men and women who are fully qualified 
by education, experience, and personal 


characteristics for the supervisory and 
administrative duties in an elementary 
school. On the other hand, while the 


salaries in City C are large enough to at- 
tract well-qualified principals, the super- 
visory and administrative loads are too 
heavy to permit the principals, even as- 
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sisted by a clerk in each schoolhouse, to 
adequately perform their duties. Of the 
three plans, it is fairly clear, however, 
that the plan of City C is to be preferred 
to the plan of either City A or City B — 
both in consideration of efficiency and 
economy. 

Many cities have proved the fallacy of 
the notion that it is necessary to have a 
separate principal for every elementary 
building, regardless of its size. A city hav- 
ing 62 schools has but 14 principals, or an 
average of 4.4 schools per principal. An- 
other city having 380 schools has only 
107 principals, or an average of 3.6 schools 
per principal. Other cities have an average 
of 2 to 3 schools per principal. 

What should be the load of a full-time, 
nonteaching elementary-school principal in 
order that he may be able to perform his 
work efficiently? The best opinion seems 
to be that a principal can adequately 
supervise and administer a school or schools 
of 25 to 35 teachers and from 800 to 
1,000 pupils. With this load a principal 
should have a clerk in each school. 

A school of 10 or 12 teachers (and many 
are even smaller) is only part-time work 
for a properly qualified, nonteaching prin- 
cipal, and no others ought to be employed. 
The employment of a full-time principal 
for 10 or 12 teachers is also exceedingly 
costly, regardless of low salaries that must 
be paid such principals. This practice 
either reduces the amount available for 
teachers’ salaries or unjustifiably increases 
taxes. 

Cities A, B, and C, cited above, are 
following practices that are exactly opposite 
to those they should follow. 


Some Solutions of Problem 

City A should group three schools to- 
gether, in such manner that each group of 
three schools will have about 30 teachers. 
Each group should be assigned a properly 
qualified and capable principal, at an 
average salary of not less than $3,500 a 
year. There should be a full-time or a 
part-time clerk in each school. The 
amount of clerical assistance will depend 
upon the enrollment of the school. Only 
such women should be employed as prin- 
cipals as will be able to perform the duties 
required of a principal in three different 
schools. 

City B might well group two of the 
larger and three of the smaller 
schools into groups and employ one prin- 
cipal for each group. Clerks, on a full- 
time or a part-time basis, should be em- 
ployed for each school, the amount of 
clerical service required being determined 
by each school’s enrollment. An average 
salary of at least $3,500 should be paid 
each principal. Under such a plan, effi- 
ciency would be increased at considerable 


schor Is 


saving in cost 

City C should probably consolidate 
only the smaller schools in groups of twos. 
Most of the elementary schools in this city 


(Concluded on 


page 91) 
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Why Not Hire Inexperienced Teachers? 


Ruth M. 


Each year hundreds of young graduates 
of teacher-preparing institutions start out 
hopefully in search of teaching positions 
in the elementary schools, only to find that 
they are ineligible until they have had “two 
years of successful teaching experience.” 
Indeed, this policy of requiring experience 
in teaching has become so prevalent among 
school systems, both small and large, that 
young graduates are being forced to accept 
any position which they can obtain in order 
to meet the experience requirement of 
reputable school systems. In New York 
State, according to the Regents Inquiry, 
81 per cent of the young graduates in the 
elementary-school field are getting their 
first vear of teaching experience in one- or 
two-room schools where experience is not 
required. It is not uncommon for these 
voung teachers to accept these positions 
largely as a steppingstone to better posi- 
tions, without any real interest in rural 
children, with very little understanding of 
rural problems, and with resentment of 
the fact that they must spend a possible 
two-year period in poorly equipped, un- 
supervised, isolated districts. It is not sur- 
prising therefore, that young teachers 
question the validity of the assumption 
of many school executives, that experience 
improves the quality of teaching. 

This article presents several viewpoints 
which young graduates, as well as many 
members of teachers’ college staffs, feel 
should be given careful consideration by 
school systems which have adopted the 
policy of requiring successful teaching ex- 
perience as a prerequisite for entrance int 
local school systems. 


Better Graduate Available 

1. The quality of present-day graduates 
who seek positions in the elementary 
schools has been considerably improved. 

The teachers’ colleges of nearly all states 
have made great progress in improving 
their product, through selecting for en- 
trance into the teaching profession only 
the most capable high-school students. 
These institutions have come to realize 
that their chief responsibility is to provide 
capable teachers for the children of the 
state rather than to furnish an education 
for anyone who applies for entrance into 
a state-supported college. Entrance into 
most teachers’ colleges is based, in general, 
upon a careful analysis of the scholarship, 
personality, intelligence, and the physical 
and mental health of the individual. High 
schools are cooperating in the endeavor 
to improve the quality of prospective 
teachers through the guidance of their in- 
terested, capable seniors into the profes- 
sion of elementary teaching. Where there 
is in operation a program of selective ad- 
missions, such as has been described, most 
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students whose abilities and interests are 
unsuited to teaching are eliminated, and 
thus the success of those who are admitted 
can be more surely predicted. 

It is contended also, that the present 
preservice program for the preparation of 
clementary-school teachers provides ex- 
tended and varied experience in teaching 
over a four-year period. They contrast this 
situation with limited teaching experience 
possible under the one- and 
program, which 
period. 

The administrator's attention is also 
called to the continuous contact which 
present graduates have had with teaching 
throughout the period of preparation 
through directed observation, demonstra- 
tion, teaching, case-study reports, partici- 
pation, and responsible teaching. This 
experience includes all of the elementary 
grades, in at least three different situations: 
namely, the laboratory school, the rural 
district, and a village or city center. Pro- 
cedure and actual problems arising in these 
situations are thoroughly analyzed and dis- 
cussed from a practical point of view. Much 
of the theory which was formerly placed 
in notebooks that were rarely used, has 
been displaced by the evaluation of recom- 
mended procedures to practical teaching 
situations through group discussion. In- 


two-year 


existed at an earlier 


creased emphasis has been placed upon the 
development of initiative, self-reliance, and 
resourcefulness in meeting unforeseen dif- 
ficulties in the teaching situations, as well 
as the ability to adapt recommended teach- 
ing procedures to the needs and abilities 
of the particular pupil group. 

It will be noted that this program is very 
different from the methods which char- 
acterized the teacher-educating 
tions of a decade ago. 


institu- 
It may be pointed 
out, also, that although great care is taken 
to select desirable candidates for entrance 
into the teacher-educating institutions, en- 
trance does not guarantee graduation or 
recommendation for teaching positions. 
Graduation and placement depend to a 
large extent upon the ability of the students 
to meet high standards of — scholar- 
ship and to demonstrate satisfactory teach- 
ing ability. Entrance into teaching is now 
regarded as a privilege to be attained only 
by those of proved ability rather than a 
right to be demanded teacher 
education is tax supported. 


because 


Experience vs. Quality 
2. “Successful teaching experience” does 
not always improve the quality of 
instruction. 

The teaching situation in which the 
average beginning teacher is forced to se- 
cure experience often fails to stimulate 
professional growth and teaching ability. It 
is common knowledge that much poor 
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teaching is found in the small one- and 
two-room schools in which 81 per cent 
of the novice teachers of New York State 
are placed. This condition is due primarily 
to inadequate facilities and insufficient su- 
pervision. Yet, a rural situation is con- 
sidered by many administrators as a 
challenge to the ability of the graduate, 
or as the “testing ground” which insures 
future success. In reality, however, the 
discouragement which accompanies — the 
amount of work to be done, and the con- 
flict which often exists between modern 
educational philosophy and the traditional 
standards common to these districts, often 
results in the adoption of whatever pro- 
cedure proves most expedient, reversion 
to traditional teaching, mediocrity, and ac- 
tual incompetency. On the other hand, 
if capable first-year graduates with their 
enthusiasm, and their modern concepts of 
education could be placed in school sys- 
tems where these qualities are encouraged, 
many voung teachers would not develop in- 
efficient habits which they may always 
carry over into their future teaching situa- 
tions. The real tragedy of this situation 
is that this type of teaching is labeled 
“successful teaching experience,” simply 
because the teacher has been able to keep 
her position for two consecutive years, or 
because of the recommendation of a busy 
administrative officer whose primary con- 
cept of good teaching may be the smooth 
functioning of the school routine. In the 
writers opinion, young graduates may 
rightfully raise the question of whether 
two vears of successful teaching experience 
actually improves instruction. 


Possible Solutions 

3. At least three possibl solutions for 
the problem may be suggested. 

That an experience requirement pro- 
vides certain measures of protection for 
school boards and administrators cannot 
be ignored. However, if the administrator 
is sincerely interested in securing capable 
young teachers who have not been sub- 
jected to the dangers inherent in the type 
of experience under discussion, — the 
following proposals are made: 

1. The administrator may request a num- 
ber of cadet teachers from the nearest 
teacher-educating institution, for the pur- 
pose of observing their work, with the 
possibility of extending a contract for the 
next year. Since many teacher-educating 
institutions do not place cadet teachers 
in their home towns for practice teaching, 
the problem of home-town teachers will 
not be increased. This plan will initiate 
prospective teachers into the local system, 
stimulate present experienced teachers, and 
afford an opportunity to secure a teacher 
who has demonstrated her ability to deal 
with the local situation. 

2. A plan which is 
creasingly in larger systems is that of the 
internship Such a plan should 
include: 


being used in- 


period. 


(i 
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General Exterior View, Mastick School, 


An Activity School Building 
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California. 


The Mastick School, Alameda, California 


rhe Alameda Board of Education has 
ide a real contribution to the educa- 
tional opportunities of the city of Alameda 
in the construction of a new-type s¢ hool 
building, built with an open court or patio 
center, with all classrooms, except the 

dergarten, facing thereon 

It is a one-story frame building with 
itside walls of stucco, dash finish carrying 
i soft buff tint 

Opportunity for out of-door activities for 

several classrooms is afforded by means 
4 the open-air court which provides an 
irea in front of each classroom separated 
one from the other by a planting space o1 
small garden These areas consist of a 
cement terrace, in size 15 ft. by 35 ft.. an 
ntegral part of the patio which contains 
20 ft. by 208 ft 
Each classroom has a frontage on the 


i center lawn 


patio constructed largely of glass, affording 
imple daylight in each room. Lateral win 
dows ire placed above the blac kboard areas 
on the outside wall of each room and a 
door opens outward onto a covered out 
Ol-door corridor 9 ft., 6 in. wide 
running the full building length 
lwenty-six per cent of the wall area of 
each room is devoted to windows 
Particular attention has been given to 
Interior color schemes. No two adjoining 


rooms are alike in color, and all are done 
In soft pastel tints with the woodwork 
painted in a= slightly darker tone to 
Narmonize 


The linoleum floor covering has been 
chosen with a color looking to the effec 
liveness of the room color scheme as a 
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Mastick School, 








Irchitects, San Francisco, California. 
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The kindergarte 


whole. Here is demonstrated that the old 


way of painting classrooms throughout a 


SC hool in one 


monotonous color is 


most 
and undesirable. Children live 
in these rooms many hours of the forma 
tive years of their lives and they are in- 
fluenced to an appreciable degree by the 
harmony or inharmony of the rooms 
Especially well has the 


unnecessary 


kindergarten 
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n-primary room in the Mastick School at 


color scheme been carried out The room 
consists of a large center room, 24 ft. by 
38 It 
rooms, size 15 ft. by 15 ft 


three 


Each of the 
finished in a soft gray- 
green, one end in flesh color and the other 
in buff, the woodwork varying in each 
section in a delightful 
color. The conveniences for the 


sections is 


combination of 


kinder- 





Architect's perspective of the Mastick School, Alameda, California. 


and two end bay-window alcove 
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llameda, California 


garten children have been carefully 
thought out, and every care has _ been 
taken to provide tables and chairs of 


suitable size as well as small-size drinking 
fountains and toilets 


Every classroom contains the following 
features: 


1. Venetian blinds on all doors and 
windows, alflording proper light control 
Built-in cabinets dual-control doors 
wherein ample provision is made for hats and 
coats with shelf space for packages 


i 


glass 
having 


lunch boxes 


\ teacher’ 
cabinets 


locker cabinet adjacent to the 
ibove 


4. An all-metal drainboard, sink, and running 
water 


5. Electric outlets for heating plat or ther 
electrical equipment 
6. A large sloping pinning wall at one end 


of the room and a pinning space 
boards, each with a cork base 
7. Blackboard areas have 


mum, covering about two 
! 


above the black 


been held to a mini 


thirds the length 
ong wall. Genuine slate is used 


‘a! \ large clock 

9. A loud-speaker in connection with the 
public-address system 

10. Direct  fire-alarm connecting the 
school to city fire department through the public 
iddress and broadcast system 

11. A metal wall bracket containing an Ameri 
can flag and staff 

12. A thermomotor and thermostat controlling 
room temperatur¢ 


ot one 


electric 


school 


system 


Oc 
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Plan, Mastick School, 


13. Inverted semitransparent light fixtures sus 
pended from the ceiling, providing a soft daylight 


effect for nighttime or dark days 
14. Shelf space below the window line, varied 
in height in proper relation to the age of each 


The top surface is covered with 
linoleum of solid color, harmonizing with the 
color scheme of the room. These shelves provide 
commodious space for supplies and work material 


classroom group 


15. A heating unit concealed within the shelves 
vith only a metal grill showing flush with the 
linoleum surtace. This heating unit has a majo! 
control in the boiler room, assuring uniform 
temperature in each room 

16. An air-cooling system is provided for sum 
mertime by converting the heating unit. A simp 
eversing of the fans makes this possible 

17. All desks and chairs are movable and art 
{1 a size in relation to the age of the classroom 


Sroup 

he north-end unit consists of a build- 
ing slightly elevated above the level of 
the classrooms. It contains the principal's 
office with windows overlooking the play 
vard, a_ business teachers’ lunch 
room, book and supply room, nurse’s room 
and pupil rest room, study room and li 
brary, and a soundproof room for audio 
meter and other special test purposes. The 
basement rooms in this section are devoted 
bicycle storage rooms, 
and boiler and heating 


office, 


to lavatories, 
janitor’s room, 
equipment 

To be added to this unit the plans pro 
vide for an auditorium, a gymnasium, and 
a parent-teacher room 

Throughout finds a 
pressive for its simplicity 
irchitecture, unique in its values from the 
practical standpoint, harmonious in_ its 
scheme both inside and out, avoid 
ing the usual fire and earthquake hazards 


structure im 
of design and 


one 


color 


and having economy in construction cost 
rhe total cost of the building as it stands 
$133,960, of which the Federal 


$32.850 


Was 
Government made a grant of 

lhis building designed by Kent & Hass 
architects, was dedicated at a fitting pub 
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llameda, California. Kent ©& Hass, Architects, San Francisco, California. 


Donald D. Lum, M.D.; 
J. Nobmann, Kenneth C 
cently resigned), and Everett E 
president. 


Clarence 
Smith (re- 
Farwell, 


lic ceremony on March 24, 1939, under the M.D.; 
direction of Superintendent of Schools J. 
William G. Paden and the following school- 
board members: Mrs. Alice B. Burke, 


The Harwich Junior-Senior High School 


Charles H. Pratt’ 


t High School 
building represents the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a community enterprise that en 
gaged the school and town authorities for 


several years. The building which was com 
pleted in the fall of 1937, has been in use 
for more than two years, and the plan and 
from the 


The Harwich Junior-Senior 


construction can be discussed 


Superintendent of Schools, Harwich, Ma standpoint of the satisfactory service which 
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Harwich High School provides the finest assembly 
community as well as school purposes 


The 


auditorium-¢ymnasium of 


room in the town and is for 
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"TAR WICH MASSACHUIETIYS 


MAROLD BR Dvrrie 
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the building has rendered. If there is truth 
in the saying that “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating” then the economy 
and success of a school building can be 
judged by the successful use to which it is 
put under normal school conditions. 

The work of the Harwich High School 
was hampered for a number of years be- 
cause the original building was too small 
for its enrollment and provided only space 
for academic work. The industrial arts. 
household arts, and in general the 
health education and the science work 
of the school were badly hampered 
The new building has made it pos- 
sible to provide not only all of the courses 
recommended under the Massachusetts 
state program but a wide variety of activi 
ties in vocational education, commerce. 
physical education, music, et 





Left: the cooking laboratory is arranged on the unit basis and equipped with electric 
laboratory includes space for lectures. 
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stoves, refrigerator, etc. Right: the chemistry 
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\t a town meeting, held February 4, 
1936, a motion was carried by a unanimous 
vote to appropriate $120,000 for a new 
high-school building. A building committee 
of seven, consisting of three members of the 
school committee, the superintendent of 
schools, and three citizens experienced in 
building operations, was appointed. Under 
a subsequent appropriation, a site of four- 
teen acres was purchased, at a cost of 
$4,700. When the building was nearing 
completion a final appropriation of 312,500 
was made for the purchase of equipment 
and for the grading and landscaping of the 
site. The funds at the disposal of the build- 
ing committee were thus $137,500 

\s a preliminary to the actual planning 


aed 


: ieereceal 
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General Exterior 


of the building, 
Boston University, 


Prof. Herbert Blair, of 
was engaged as consult- 
ant. A careful study was made of the entire 
local situation, particularly of the school 
population, of a broadened instructional 
ind administrative setup, and of the social 
ind community services which the building 
Che teaching staff, as well as 
the superintendent of schools and members 
of the building committee, entered into 
the study. Mr. Harold R. Duffie, of Boston, 
was chosen as architect to develop the 
plans and specifications under the guid 
ince of the building committee and the 
consultant 

The construction of the building 
begun in October, 1936, at a contract price 
of $106,607. The community received no 
federal or Local 


might render 


Was 


other outside assistance. 
lunds were used entirely. 

he building is in the shape of a letter 
L.. with the classrooms and other instruc 
tional areas on both sides of the main cor 
ridor. The assembly hall and gymnasium 
together with a shop, are in a wing 


What is considered the front of the 
building faces south, so that the main 
corridor runs north and south, and the 
classrooms have east or west sun at some 


time of the day. An extension to the 
building, which may become necessary be 
cause of enlarged enrollment or changes in 
the instructional program, has been taken 
into account in the plan of the building, 
ind in the mechanical and sanitary services 

lhe building is designed in a modified 
Georgian stvle, and is of Class B construc 
walls are of brick and 
trim is Indiana lime 


The and 


UO} The outside 
tile, and the exterior 
cort idot 


stone 


stone and cast 





View, Harwich High School, Harwich, Massachusetts. 


Dividing 


partitions between classrooms are of wood 


basement walls are cinder blocks 


studs, covered with rock lath and plaster. 


The stair wells are built of masonry 
and have concrete-and-steel stairs. Con- 
crete is also used for the corridor floors 


\s a further protection kolamein fire doors 
separate stair wells from corridors 
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Harold R. Duffie, 





Irchitect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The gymnasium which measures 41 by 
66 ft., has a seating capacity of 450 and 
is used for both auditorium and gymnasium 
purposes. It is fitted with folding chairs, 
storage space for which is provided under 
the stage. Especially designed trucks are 
used to convey the chairs and store them 
when not in use 
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Entrance Detail, Harwich High School, Harwich, Massachusetts 


26 ft., and is 
footlights, cur 
picture screen. A 
fireproof projection booth is located on the 
second floor of the building, and is fully 
fitted with projectors and sound-amplify- 
ing apparatus. The room is finished with 
knotty pine wainscoting and buff. salt 
glazed tile walls. The lights are recessed 
in the ceiling, and the walls and radiators 
are both recessed and covered 

\ general shop, measuring 40 by 55 it., 
occupies the space below the auditorium 
Adjoining it are a complete locker and 
shower room, planned for alternate use 
by boys and girls. The shop is fully 
equipped for woodwork, auto mechanics, 
sheet-metal work, electrical work, plumb- 
ing, and heating. At the rear, the shop is 
entirely above the ground, and an 8-ft 
door is arranged so that automobiles and 
tractors may be run in for practical re 
pair and test work 

Located on the first floor there is a 
private office for the principal, a waiting 
room, and a large office which serves also 
as a health room. Adjoining the front 
entrance, on the right, is a housekeeping 
suite, the living room of which is widely 
used for extracurricular activities and com 
mittee meetings 


The stage measures 16 by 
equipped with floodlights, 


tain, cyclorama, and 


The domestic-science room is planned for 
both cooking and sewing, and _ is fully 
equipped with electric stoves, refrigerator, 
fitting room, etc. A general laboratory, 
measuring 22 by 33 ft., is equipped and 
used for general science, physics, chemistry 


and biology. It has adjoining it an office 
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and workroom for the teacher, a darkroom, 
and a large storeroom. Immediately back 
of the laboratory are two small recitation 
rooms. An interesting final room on the 
first floor is the cafeteria-study — hall, 
planned to seat 96 persons. The adjacent 
kitchen is so planned that access to it is 
had only during the lunch hour. Exhaust 
ventilation is provided so that the kitchen 
odors are eliminated from the building, and 
especially from the study room 

On the second floor are located five class 
rooms, a commercial room, and a typing 
room. There are on this floor also, a teach 
ers’ room, a storeroom, and a boys toilet 
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Top: the study hall and cafeteria. Bottom: the general shop. 


The building is heated by a vacuum 
steam system, operated by two oil-burning, 
cast-iron boilers. A complete electric light 
ing and equipment are provided 
The toilet rooms in the basement on the 
first and second floors are 
central locations, and are 


powel 


accessible in 
equipped with 
modern heavy-duty fixtures 

The building which was designed for 
300 pupils enrolled = in 
twelve 


grades seven to 


inclusive, accommodates at 


ent 220 pupils 


pres- 
The staff includes a teach- 
ing principal, ten teachers, a woman cook, 
a full-time janitor, and = a_ half-time 
cleaner 








Newton High School, Newton, Kansas. 


Lorentz Schmidt, Architect, Wichita, Kansas. 
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1 rear view of the Cooper Grade School at Newton, Kansas. 


Lorentz 


Newton Builds One-Story 
Elementary Schoolhouses 


\ modern school building represents the 
knowledge and 
fields of human 
activity which are apparently antagonistic 
It applies principles of art which defy 


amount ol 
Irom 


Vast 
taken 


use Ot a 
experience 


exact use and it utilizes a variety of sci 
ences which are accurate in the highest 
degree. Io be successful for modern in 


structional purposes the plans of school 
buildings must exemplify numerous prin 
ciples of school administration and organi- 
zation and must take 


important aspects of the 


into account 
philosophy ol 
educ ation which govern teac hers and deter 
mine the outcomes of the teaching processes 
carried on in the buildings 

lwo recently completed school buildings 
in Newton, Kans., represent most interest 
ing combinations of the principles of build 
ing art and and of 
developments in American educational or 
ganization and practice. The buildings are 
planned to serve typical residential areas 
of the city which is a railroad and trading 
center. Each building is one story high and 
provides space for a kindergarten and for 


science, recent 


i conservatively 


grades 


progressive 
one to six inclusive 
school contains 9 classrooms, a 
kindergarten, and a combination audi 
torilum-gymnasium. The McKinley School 
has, in addition to an auditorium-gym 
and a kindergarten, 7 standard 
Both buildings have an office 


program 1n 
The ( ‘oopel 


vrade 


nasium 
classrooms 


for the principal, a_ teachers 
and girls’ 


rest room, 
toilets, and 
the heating and ven- 


Storerooms, boys 
basement 
tilating apparatus 

Both buildings are designed in modified 
Colonial, developed in red brick of varied 
shades, with limestone trim, natural slate 
and lashings, gutters, and 
downspouts. The windows are of steel and 
ire of the projecting type 

Che interior walls are of concrete blocks, 
and the throughout are concrete, 


space lor 


roots, copper 


floors 





lloor Plan, Cooper 


Schmidt, 


Grade 


Architect, Wichita, Kansas. 


covered with inlaid linoleum in the class 
rooms, and asphalt tile in the corridors 
rhe and corridors have hard 
plaster walls and insulated-board ceilings 
The toilet rooms have walls of glazed brick, 
and the ceilings are of hard plaster. 

The buildings are heated by hot-air fur- 
naces which burn gas and which are 
equipped with motor-driven fans. The tem 
perature in each classroom is automatically 
controlled 

The buildings have complete 
equipment, with direct-lighting fixtures and 
Electric pro 
systems have 


classrooms 


electri 


utility outlets in all rooms 


gram clocks and fire-alarm 
heen installed 

The sanitary installation includes heavy 
duty porcelain toilets, urinals, and drinking 


fountains 







School, Newton, Aansas 
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Front View, Cooper Grade School, Newton, Kansas.— Lorentz Schmidt, Architect, 


In the classrooms the blackboards are of 
natural slate and the bulletin boards of 
cork linoleum. The window shades are 
venetian blinds, and the desks are of the 
movable type. 

In each building, the auditorium, which 
measures 33 by 51 ft., has a seating capac- 
ity of 300. When not in use the movable 
chairs are stored on special trucks which fit 
into spaces under the stages. 

The McKinley School occupies a site of 
300 by 350 ft. ir size, and is planned for a 
total pupil capacity of 320. The cost of the 
building was $77,000, or 20'2 cents per 
cubic foot, and $240 per pupil. 

The Cooper School has a total pupil 
capacity of 400, and cost $95,500. The cost 
per cubic foot was 20!'% cents, and the cost 
per pupil $239 
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Floor Plan, McKinley Grade School, 





Wichita, Kansas. 
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General Exterior View, McKinley Grade School, Newton, Kansas. — Lorentz Schmidt, 


Irchitect, 


Wichita, Kansas. 
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Staffs of the State Education 


The time has arrived when most state 
departments of education need to re-exam- 
ine their reason for being and to create 
staffs which shall meet their newly con- 
ceived purposes. The outlook of a state 
department, in terms of what it believes 
its function to be, will determine largely 
the type of personnel, its organization, and 
methods of functioning. 

To date, the answer to one important 
question in the organization of state de- 
partments has been generally overlooked: 
In the administration of the schools, what 
part should be played by the state and 
what part by the local school units? To 
answer this question the following three 
principles seem to be essential: 

1. Democratic efficiency 

2. Educational efficiency 

3. Administrative efficiency 

These three principles at once suggest 
two criteria which will clearly differentiate 
the state from the local functions. The 
principle of democratic efficiency and edu- 
cational efficiency both require that (1) 
the largest possible amount of responsi- 
bility be thrown upon the local commu- 
nity, its board of education, and teaching 
staff. The principle of administrative effi- 
ciency necessitates that (2) the state de- 
partment of education shall do_ those 
things which the local unit cannot. It will 
set up minimum standards for which it 
has power to hold the local community 
responsible; it will stimulate higher than 
minimum achievements’ by furnishing 
services which the local units cannot sep- 
arately afford; and it will necessarily per- 
form such duties as pertain to the state as 
a whole. It follows that each of the three 
principles must be considered in the light 
of the others and examined as to the proc- 
ess and methods used in their accomplish- 
ment, lest method defeat the larger 
purpose, 


The Three Principles of Efficiency 

The principle of democratic efficiency 
requires wide community _ participation 
coupled with fixed responsibility. It im- 
plies that the educative process be used 
in dealing with school boards and in com- 
munity betterment. This would necessitate 
the placing of the largest possible amount 
of responsibility for initiative and action 
upon the local unit and its board. This 
in turn requires of the state department of 
education a type of service which will 
insure the development of competent 
board members in communities where 
they were lacking, as well as aid and 
advise those boards who are interested and 
responsible but in need of advice and 
information. This principle of democratic 
efficiency also requires the wise delegation 
of powers by boards of education to super- 


Celumbus, Ohio 


ite University 


Thurlow Scott Robe, M.A.” 


intendents coupled with the superintend- 
ent’s responsibility to them for perform- 
ance. To attain such efficiency, some 
service of an instructional nature, with 
weight behind it, needs to be furnished to 
boards of education, be they either unin- 
formed or recalcitrant. Such service will 
enhance the position and effectiveness of 
the local school head instead of leaving 
him at the mercy of misconceived duties 
of board members, with its disastrous ei- 
fects on the school children and commu- 
nity. 

The principle of educational efficiency 
requires that every child be drawn into 
the thinking and planning educative activ- 
ity; that each teacher and staff member 
participate in the development of an edu- 
cative program; that the community be 
drawn into the effort cooperatively to 
make this program. Hence, it follows that 
the obligation of the state department be- 
comes quite different from the old and 
prevailing type of inspectorial service. It 
requires specialized types of supervisory 
service which can be at the call of local 
superintendents, communities, boards, and 
teachers to aid them to analyze and clarify 
their problems, to plan improvements, and 
to set up a continuous evaluation process. 
This consideration places upon the state 
department of education the responsibility 
of being an educative agency administered 
by methods consistent with educative 
values as well as in accordance with ad- 
ministrative business efficiency. 


Lifting the Heavy Local Loads 

The third principle, administrative effi- 
ciency in the educational field, takes on a 
meaning different from that commonly 
demanded by industry. Administrative 
efficiency requires that the state furnish 
those services and do those things which 
the local units cannot afford separately 
or which pertain to the interests of the 
state as a whole; that the methods used 
be such as to give a maximum educational 
value to what is done. 

To render service which local units can- 
not afford suggests that the state depart- 
ment of education furnish supervisory 
specialists in various phases of schoolwork 
and activity: subject field supervisors, 
child health supervisors, supervisors of 
community service, and supervisor of 
school-board service. All these should be 
available upon request by local superin- 
tendents, school boards, and committees. 

To do those things which apply to the 
state as a whole, suggests that the state 
be charged with the responsibility of set- 
ting up minimum standards, encourage 
and reward attainments above standards: 
that the state be charged with the con- 
tinuous study and improvement of cur- 
riculums and standards; that it have 
power to require that those minimum 
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standards be met while at the same time 
throwing the responsibility for doing so 
as largely as possible upon the local unit; 
that the state be charged with continu- 
ous research, compilation of statistical 
records, administration of state funds, cer- 
tification and training of teachers, library 
service, perhaps museums, and any other 


service vital to the self-help of local 
agencies. 
To obtain the maximum educational 


value requires that the methods used be 
such that the state supervisors will get 
into the field and under the load to lift 
the local administrators, teachers, boards, 
communities, and through them the chil- 
dren to new levels of hope and attain- 
ment. Instead of a superficial inspection 
with odious comparisons of what is, there 
should be a_ supervisor of educational 
planning, advising, and evaluating who 
could go over the problems of the local 
administrator and staff, examine the local 
aims and plans, discover obstacles, deter- 
mine progress made rather than present 
status and evaluate objectives as well as 
the progress made in terms of those ob- 
jectives. From this point, then, let the 
supervisor aid in replanning or redirecting 
the educational planning. 


Present Staffs of State Departments 


The state departments of education as 
they exist today vary from the compre- 
hensive service of New York with a staff 
of 119 to that of North Dakota with the 
very minimum service which is possible 
with a staff of five members. No thought- 
ful person can conceive of the educational 
needs of schools and children as varying 
so greatly whether their number be large 
or small. In fact, the needs of children 
are largely identical, regardless of num- 
bers, except for such needs as are incident 
to congested areas of population. Types 
of service, therefore, should be more nearly 
the same in all states, although the num- 
ber of personnel necessary would vary with 
the population. 

The several state departments of educa- 
tion are mainly of twentieth century 
growth. In 1890 most states which had 
such offices had staffs of one, two, or very 
few members.’ At that time the medium 
staff size was two and the average 2.9 
persons. Their functions were very general 
or specifically limited. Only four states 
had officials with specialized duties. Mas- 
sachusetts had six supervisory agents; 
Connecticut had a supervisory agent and 
two attendance agents; Ohio had an in- 
spector of teacher training; and Wisconsin 
had a high-school inspector. From 1905 
until 1925 there was a rapid expansion of 
both specialized functions and personnel. 


2Schrammel Henry E The Organization of State 
Departments of Education (Columbus, Ohio The Ohio 
State University Press), 1926, p. 64 
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In 1937-38 the state departments of 
education, as shown in the table, have 
wide variation in both the number of 
members and their functions. This table 
is subject to two unavoidable types of 
error. In the first place, the titles of some 
staff members are so general that their 
duties cannot be classified except under 
administration or general supervision. In 
the second place, the duties of the staff 
members in different states are often com- 
bined in overlapping fields covering two 
or more functions. In these cases the 
writer's best judgment determined the 
placement. 


The Table Explained 

Each heading, listed in the table, in- 
cludes separately a number of titles of 
staff members. They are as follows: 

Administration as it appears in this table, in- 
cludes the state director or supervisor, his chief 
clerical assistants, and his associates or deputies 
whose duties are not specified by any appropriate 
titles such that they can be tabulated elsewhere. 
Where an assistant’s duty is stated specifically 
it is tabulated under the appropriate specific 
heading, even though he is designated as assistant 
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Table 1. Size and Functions of State Education Department Staffs. 


In the case of Illinois and Texas, there are 
a number of regional supervisors or administra 
tors who seem best classified under this heading 

The heading, Business and Finance, includes 
such staff titles as director of apportionment and 
budget making; director of accounting and 
finance; business manager; administrator of 
school lands; textbook accountant; director of 
transportation; and auditor of accounts 

The heading, Certification and Teacher Train 
ing, includes these specific titles: director of 
certification and licensing of teachers; supervisor 
of teacher educat'on and teacher-training institu 
tions; supervisor of industrial teacher training: 
supervisor of agricultural teacher training; and 
supervisor of university extension teacher 
training 

The heading, Research and Statistics, includes 
the following titles: supervisor or director of 
attendance; supervisor of child accounting; 
director of exam‘nations and tests; director of 
educational research; director of curriculum 
research; statistician; and director of school 
census 

The provision for the handicapped shows 
recent growth. The heading, Handicapped, in 
cludes: supervisor of the education of the physi 
cally handicapped; supervisor of special classes; 
supervisor of classes for crippled children; 
supervisor of schools for the blind; supervisor 
of schools for the deaf; and supervisor of spec’al 
education 

Physical Education and Health has a variety 
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of titles and services included under it: super- 
visor of physical education; supervisor of sight 
and hearing; supervisor of oral hygiene ; super. 
visor of heart and lungs; supervisor of physical 
recreation; supervisor of mental hygiene; super- 
visor of school nursing; supervisor for the 
correction of speech defects; supervisor of safety; 
and supervisor of school medical service. 

The Vocational staffs include items of service 
which have been of recent origin. They have 
resulted partially from federal stimulation and 
include the following: director of vocational edu- 
cation; supervisor of vocational extension work; 
supervisor of vocational home economics; super- 
visor of industry and trades education; super- 
visor of business and commercial education; and 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation. 

The heading, Building, includes such titles as: 
architect; supervisor of building; supervisor of 
schoolhouse planning; supervisor of buildings and 
grounds; and supervisor of construction. 

Under the heading, Libraries, we have listed 
such staff members as: supervisor of the state 
library; supervisor of library extension service; 
supervisor of public libraries; and supervisor of 
school libraries 

Bes'des the activities enumerated in the table 
under specific services, those that follow are 
listed under the heading, Others. These are as 
follows 


Supervisor of high education California, 1 New 
York, 2; Texas, 1; Virginia, 1 

Supervisor of junior high school: Minnesota, 1; New 
York, 1 

Supervisor of primary education: Utah, 1 

Supervisor of art education Delaware l Pe nnsyl 
vania, | 

Supervisor of museums: New York, 8 


Supervisor of visual education: New York, 4; Ohio, 3 

Supervisor of each classical subject field: New York, 7 

Supervisor of radio education: Ohio, 1 (recently dis 
ontinued) 

Supervisor of industrial service: New York, 2 

Director of archives and history: New York, 3 

Director of teacher placement: Massachusetts, 1; Min 
nesota, 1 

Educational institution engineer: New York, 1 

Legal adviser or law Arkansas, 1 part time; Illinois 
1; New York, 2; Pennsylvania, 1 part time 

Supervisor of textbooks and publications: California, 1 
Illinois, 1; Kentucky, 2; Michigan, 1; New York, 1 
North Carolina, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Virginia, 1 part 


time 

Supervisor of professional school qua'‘ifying certificates 
New York, 1 

Supervisor of school and community organization: Ala 
bama, 1 

Director or secretary of teacher retirement system 
California, 1 Illinois, 2 Indiana, 1 Massachu 


setts, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Washington, 1 
Director of state printed textbooks: California, 1 
Supervisor of transportation: Delaware, 1; Ohio, 1 
Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, | part time 
Director of insurance: Idaho, 1 
Secretary of state board of education, other than the 
state director ex officio: Kansas, 2; Oklahoma, |! 
rennessee, 1; Vermont, 1; West Virginia, 1 
Secretary of the state textbook commission: Kansas, 1 


Secretary of reading circle and teacher association 
Kansas, 1 

Director of reference and service Massachusetts, 1 

Director of elementary, secondary, and state teachers 


colleges: Massachusetts, 1 
Supervisor of education, research, and statistics and 
interpreter of school law: Massachusetts, 1 
Supervisor of industrial schools, household-arts schools 
continuation schools for women and girls: Massa- 
chusetts, 1 


Supervisor of class organization and university exten 
sion: Massachusetts, 1 

Supervisor of social service to immigrants Ameri 
canization and immigration: Massachusetts, 1 

Director of school-board counseling: Michigan, 4 

Director of athletics: Michigan, 3 

Director of school relations: Michigan, 3 

Supervisor of accrediting graded schools, evening, and 
Indian schools: Minnesota 

Director of high-school pupil aid: Minnesota, 1 

Supervisor of agricultural high schools and junior 
colleges Miss ssippl l 

Supervisor of continuation schools: New Jersey, 1 
Territorial organizer: Ohio, 1 

State geologist Ohio. 1 

Clinical psychologist and supervisor of schools for 


exceptional children: Wiscensin, 1 


Two fields of supervisory activity which occur 
infrequently, are worthy of special mention here 
They are Guidance and Visual Education. Guid- 
ance, as tabulated here, includes these titles 
supervisor of vocational guidance; supervisor of 
guidance; a general term; supervisor of char- 
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acter education; and supervisor of placement. 
Visual education includes such services as: super- 
visor of motion pictures; superv-sor of visual 
education in general; and director of censor- 
chip of films. 


Newer Services Important 

The presentation here of a tabulation 
summary of the staff employees of the 
state departments of education does not 
imply that the author believes that either 
the number of employees or the frequency 
with which they occur is a valid rating 
of their importance. In fact, some newer 
services which occur only once or appear in 
only a few states may be of far greater im- 
portance educationally than others which 
generally occur. The table can serve to 
show regular necessary functional officials, 
to call attention to services overempha- 
sized or generally neglected, and to reveal 
new and educationally vital services not 
yet generally provided by state depart- 
ments. 

With a view to reorganization, surveys 
already have been made in several states. 
Of these, the New Jersey survey has de- 
veloped a comprehensive plan on a func- 
tional basis. It outlines briefly five divi- 
sions as follows: 

1. Law, which (a) studies and interprets 
the law to school officials; (6) adjusts 
disputes among officials and districts; (c) 
gives continuous study to the law and its 
application to the accomplishment of the 
educational purposes of the people. 

2. Instruction, which’ includes (a) 
building curriculums experimentally and 
cooperatively with the teachers: and (+) 
all areas and subjects of the schools, and 
phases of the curriculum. 

3. School Organization, which includes 
(a) supervision; (5) certification; (c) 
professional schools; (d) professional 
libraries. 

4. School Plant, which includes (a) 
advisory service on type of plant: (>) 
establishment of a building code: (c) ap- 
proval of specifications; (d) recommenda- 
tions for standards of equipment. 

5. Finance, which includes (@) a uni- 
form system of accounting, and instruc- 
tion service in the field to aid boards of 
education; (+) information to boards on 
building, on forms, on methods of public- 
itv: (c) audit of accounts: (d) keeping 
the public informed as to costs and pur- 
poses of the schools. 

This plan has moved rightly in the direc- 
tion of more helpful and stimulating serv- 
ice to community, boards, and teachers 
and acts through them. Thus, in part at 
least, it meets the first of our two criteria. 


Developments Significant to 
Reorganization 

advances in education itself, 
research and invention, increased recogni- 
lion of state responsibility and economic 
stringency, all necessitate a reconsidera- 
tion of the functions of state departments 
of education together with such reorgani- 


Recent 
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zation as will best perform those func- 
tions. Old and new services require scru- 
tiny on the basis of administrative value 
and the needs of pupils, teachers, boards 
of education, and the public in carrying 
forward the one purpose, better education 
for the children, and perhaps for adults. 

To insure regular attendance of chil- 
dren, to insure their alertness, their 
cheerfulness of disposition and emotional 
balance, to promote their success and con- 
fidence, to overcome their personal limi- 
tations and deficiencies and difficulties, to 
insure each district its full share of state 
funds, there is no single item of so great 
importance as an adequate program of 
health education and service. In this field 
no state but New York has approached 
an adequate program. It has the following 
areas of health supervision and _ service: 
sight and hearing, oral hygiene, heart and 
lungs, physical recreation, mental hygiene, 
school nursing, correction of defects, 
safety, and school medical service. If we 
consider honestly the present interests of 
our children, their educational advance- 
ment, their future happiness, and the up- 
building of a self-supporting citizenry, 
there are none of these services that we 
should be without. 

Another significant field of educational 
service recently begun is the supplying of 
visual materials. These are too expensive 
for small school systems to afford, and 
should be furnished by the state. The 
economy of time of children and teachers, 
the proven superior effectiveness over 
purely verbal instruction, the broadly in- 
creased range of instruction possible with 
visual instruments and many impossible 
without them, the increased accuracy of 
impression and knowledge by use of vis- 
ualizable materials, all are irrefutable evi- 
dence of the value and effectiveness of 
visual education. The use and abuse of 
visual advertisements to inform, entice, 
and even to deceive is evidence sufficient 
to convince the most skeptical and_ hesi- 
tant of the value of this teaching method. 
The time required for instruction, in some 
fields, might be reduced as greatly as the 
binder reduced the time of wheat cutting 
over that required by the cradle or the 
time saved by substituting the combine 
for the binder. Ohio and New York lead 
in this field. 

Another desirable function which the 
state department should perform for the 
benefit of many local districts, counties, 
small- and even medium-size cities which 
they cannot furnish for themselves, is spe- 
cialized supervisory service for the im- 
provement of instruction. These services 
may well cover such fields as classical 
subjects, art, music, primary, and other 
levels of education. Such — supervisors 
should be provided, not as inspectors but 
as planners, advisers, and helpers to local 
superintendents upon request. As previous- 
ly stated, New York seems to be the only 
state which has covered all subject fields. 
Utah, alone, has a primary supervisor. 

Because an adequate supply of appro 
priate books is necessary to educational 
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self-development at every level of instruc- 
tion, because most small communities lack 
an adequate supply and because the cir- 
culation of books is much cheaper than 
separate ownership of them, the state own- 
ership and control of school libraries in 
the hands of the state department of edu- 
cation is recommended. This plan will 
insure the co-ordination of the school 
library and methods with the aims and 
methods of the educational program. 


Recommend School-Board Service 


Consistent with the principle of demo- 
cratic efficiency, the improvement of local 
communities and boards of education 
should be one of the chief aims of the 
state department of education. To this end 
an adequate force should be maintained 
to render community service, give advice 
and service to boards of education on 
building planning, legal advice, informa- 
tion on best administrative practices, and 
to school them in the duties and respon- 
sibilities of their offices. Alabama is the 
only state which has a director of com- 
munity organization. Michigan has four 
directors of school-board counseling. A 
dozen states furnish some amount of serv- 
ice on school building. New York has the 
most complete legal department. There is 
a need for a specialist in school law as 
many prosecuting attorneys and _ local 
school-board lawyers are not sufficiently 
versed in school laws to give prompt and 
adequate advice to boards of education. 
Prompt, expert service could thus be ren- 
dered economically. 

In these days of unemployment, mal- 
adjustment, with difficulty of placement in 
an intricate maze of jobs and with the 
expense incident to placement in other 
localities difficult or impossible to pay, it 
is becoming more and more urgent that 
the schools furnish guidance and _ place- 
ment service to the student as he advances 
toward the age of employment. One state 
only, Georgia, has a placement service. 
One state, New York, has a vocational- 
guidance supervisor, and one state. Ver- 
mont, has a part-time service in guidance. 
The lack of such service to our youth 
today in our complicated industrial soci- 
ety results in much bewilderment, loss of 
time, misplacement, and frustration. 

Radio education has been tried in Ohio 
under the state department of education 
but has been eliminated in an economy 
movement of the General Assembly. It 
has been partially continued by the Ohio 
State University. This field has great 
promise for adult education in university- 
extension service, and hence deserves to be 
recognized in the state department of edu- 
cation or in the university by a field 
organizer and director of programs. 

\dult education is another growing and 
increasingly necessary area of service. To 
meet the continually advancing levels of 
efficiency and to re-educate those replaced 
by technological advancement, adult edu- 
cation and continuation schools will likely 
become a permanent program. Although 


(Concluded on page 87) 








Elements in a Remedial-Reading Program 


ELEMENT 2. THE LEARNER 

A significant finding regarding the char- 
acter of the retarded reader population is 
that boys comprise from 60 to 80 per cent 
of it. This finding has several implications. 
In the first place, there is a need for able 
men on the instructional staffs of elemen- 
tary schools. Second, stories of doll houses 
and other feminine interests might well 
be replaced by stories of boats, trains, air- 
planes, science experiments, magic, and 
kindred items. Third, the language ability 
of boys may not develop at the same rate 
as that of girls, requiring painstaking at- 
tention to the developmental needs of boys. 
Fourth, when attempts are made to enrich 
the school curriculum, emphasis should be 
placed on music, art and crafts, science, 
physical education, and other activities 
which have immediate and future values 
in the vocational and recreational life of 
both the boy and the girl. Fifth, girls use 
reading for recreational purposes more than 
boys do (2, p. 700). 

\ retarded pupil is pedagogically ill; 
therefore, it is necessary for the teacher to 
make operative all of her common-sense 
knowledge of the principles of mental 
hygiene and mental health by helping the 
pupil define his problem, building _ his 
confidence in the teacher, causing the read- 
ing to be purposeful, making him aware 
of small increments of growth, and de- 
veloping his self-assurance through growth 
in reading power. It should always be re- 
membered that a drowning man or a re- 
tarded reader doesn’t want sympathy; he 
needs and wants help. The changing of 
learner attitude and the development of a 
desirable emotional well-being is funda- 
mental in remedial learning, for the suc- 
cessful learner must have attitudes of 
approach and of reading for meaning and 
personal satisfaction (2, p. 736). 


ELEMENT 3. THE MATERIALS 
OF READING 

In addition to other items needing 
evaluation in the selection of materials for 
retarded readers, interest, size of type, and 
difficulty should receive consideration. 
Since the attitudes of children with learn- 
ing difficulties require major emphasis, it 
would necessarily follow that those chil- 
dren should be approached through their 
specific interests 

Size of type — modified by such factors 
as spacing, length of line, and type face 
is an important element in a reading situa- 
tion for children’ with visual and 
eye-co-ordination difficulties, some children 
profiting from the use of 24-point type. 


In the first half of th’s paper, wh eared in the 


September Journal the teaching element i discussed 
Dr. Betts is Research Professor and Direct f the Read 
ing Clini Pennsylvania State College 


Emmett A. Betts, Ph.D.’ 


Difficulty of materials is conditioned by 
the vocabulary burden, sentence structure, 
and complexity of concepts involved. It, 
therefore, is important that materials be 
evaluated in addition to the attitude, ca- 
pacity, and ability of the learner. 

It is within the realm of probability 
that the ideal procedure is to improve read- 
ing and study habits in each field of ac- 
tivity at the upper grade level. This, at 
least, would be the “reading to learn” 
approach to the problems which are knock- 
ing at every teacher’s door. Since most of 
our professional endeavors are compromises 
between ideals and the actuality of local 
situations, it appears also to be most de- 
sirable for the ‘“‘schedulers” to arrange one 
or two periods per week of systematic in- 
struction for the development of desirable 
reading and study habits. This procedure 
should probably be continued until that 
time in the distant future when the ideal 
may be reached. In the meantime, there is 
a need for a planned program of action 
and a “soft pedaling” of verbose theoriz- 
ing. If schools are to serve the needs of 
learners, this phase of instruction cannot 
be neglected. 

Whipple’s How to Study Effectively, first 
published in 1916 (revised, 1934) was 
designed for use by students. Frank Mc- 
Murray’s professional book, How to Study, 
was published in 1909. Hovious’ Following 
Printed Trails and Broening and others 
Reading for Skill, textbooks for students, 
appeared in 1936. Consumable workbook 
materials, such as Salisbury’s Better Work 
Habits and McCall, Cook, and Norvell’s 
Experiments in Reading are well known. In 
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view of the availability of these and other 
equally worth-while materials, it is rea- 
sonably irrefutable to state that materials 
for the systematic instruction of secondary- 
school students for the purpose of causing 
them to be literate regarding the reading 
process and of building serviceable reading 
and study habits already are available 
(2, pp. 701, 734, 736, 738). 

The first step in the development of a 
remedial program is the definition of the 
learner's needs— physical, mental, and 
emotional. This is a truism often violated; 
therefore, it needs restatement in a variety 
of ways ending in classroom translation. If 
this one principle — begin instruction with 
the learner — were followed, a great many 
of the common difficulties in reading could 
be removed by the classroom teacher. Fre- 
quently, it is not only necessary to find 
the general level of reading achievement but 
also to “undercut” this. For example, if a 
fourth-grade pupil with about second-grade 
reading ability has a_ difficulty char- 
acterized by word calling, low comprehen- 
sion, failure to interpret punctuation, 
inadequate word-perception habits, and a 
strained, high-pitched voice, a more profit- 
able procedure may be to “undercut” by 
using preprimer or primer materials until 
he has developed an adequate stock of 
meaningful sight words, an attitude of read- 
ing for meaning, a feeling of power and en- 
joyment, the ability to phrase, and _ the 
habit of reading in a conversational tone. 
No one would attempt to teach a begin- 
ner to waltz with rubber boots on; likewise, 
a child cannot be expected to acquire 
rhythmical and understanding habits of 


“Eager to Read” —A first-grade class in the public schools of Oswego, New York. 
Photograph, courtesy of Dr. Frederick Leighton. 
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reading when “struggling” with mechanical 
or content difficulties. Remedial instruction 
begins with the first attempt to analyze 
the learner’s difficulties (2, p. 736). 


ELEMENT 4. PROCEDURES 


It is urgent that a critical attitude re- 
garding the extent to which schools are in 
actuality public schools (i.e., serving the 
needs of the students in terms of preparing 
them for life) should be focused upon both 
the elementary and_ secondary schools 
which too frequently are designed for the 
instruction of the average one third in a 
subject matter which invites critical in- 
quiry. Because the first-teaching program 
has dealt with a content open to doubt 
but presented with overassurance and has 
been paced by the average, maintenance 
teaching necessarily has loomed large, and 
remedial programs have been spotlighted, 
giving such work a disproportionate em- 
phasis. Pedagogically speaking first learn- 
ing is all important because prevention 
calls for adequate first learning; mainte- 
nance learning is complementary to first 
learning; and remedial programs are based 
on first-teaching techniques. In_ short, 
bridging the gap which lies between pupil 
capacity and pupil ability or achievement 
requires appraisal of first learning (2, p. 
698). 


ELEMENT 5. SCHOOL 
POLICIES 

From 8 to 40 per cent of first-grade 
pupils fail to be promoted. Data appear 
to vary according to entrance, promotion, 
and classification policies, types of reading 
programs, the character of the population, 
the preparation of teachers, and ‘similar 
factors. The Minneapolis school teachers 
have boldly faced the facts and have ini- 
tiated a program pertinent to these issues 

which is worthy of study (5, p. 143). 


A STATE 


Patches Don’t Tell 


Miss Mabel Miller 
Dillon, Novania 
Dear Miss Mabel: 1 am glad that 


your father urged you to write me about 
these things that are worrying you. 

You are not very old. Indeed you are 
very young to be a high-school teacher 
even in this age of young teachers. You 
have never lived in a small town. In your 
home and surroundings you have grown 
tO measure a man’s mentality by the kind 
of clothes he wears. The men you have 
seen in jumpers and overalls were not 
members of your city school board. Now 
you find your board is made up of a 
dentist, a grain-elevator man, a filling-sta- 
tion man, and two farmers. You just 
cannot get used to it. 

But that isn’t the 
the fact 


that alarms 
these board 


part 
that 


me 


You resent 
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It is a curious fact that children are 
admitted to the first grade upon the basis 
of their chronological ages and promoted 
upon the basis of their ability to achieve 
in reading. It also appears incongruous to 
observe that we become concerned that 
under such conditions failures, costly in 
pupil attitudes as well as in terms of social 
economy, result and remedial work be- 
comes the first order of the land. In order 
to meet this situation, two approaches are 
being made: 

a) Admission to first grade on the basis 
of readiness for the reading program in 
question and promotion to the second grade 
on the basis of reading achievement. 

6) Admission to first grade on the basis 
of chronological age and promotion on 
same basis, which involves grouping within 
the room in terms of pupil abilities and 
interests (10, p. 143). 

School policies — especially those deal- 
ing with in-service preparation of teachers, 
control of instructional materials, admission 
standards, promotion, pupil classification, 
and curriculums — constitute a significant 
element in a remedial reading program. 
Admission of children to the typical first 
grade at four and one-half or five years 
of age in order to obtain state aid, regula- 
tions which rule out teacher judgment on 
the use of instructional materials, dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the grade classifi- 
cation of children, double standards of 
promotion, primary classes of forty pupils 
each, employment of teachers without ade- 
quate professional preparation or capacity 
for growth — all these factors determine 
in no small degree the extent of learner 
exploitation and subsequently the amount 
of retardation in a given school system. 


Summary 
Bridging the gap between pupil capacity 
and pupil achievement creates a situation 


in which the potent elements are the per- 
sonal equipment of the teacher, the specific 
orientations of the learner, the adequacy 
of the materials of instruction, the extent 
to which teaching procedures provide for 
equal learning opportunities in the class- 
room, and school policies which make an 
adequate learning program administratively 
possible. Since evolution toward a con- 
tinuously better deal for the learner is no 
respecter of traditions, the individual of 
tomorrow will be as welcome in the class- 
room as he is naw in life outside the school. 
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men and the farmers especially think they 
have something to say about the way the 
school is run. You have taken the atti- 
tude that school-board members are a 
teacher’s enemies and that they want only 
to criticize and make her trouble. I want 
you to listen hard when I tell you that you 
are dead wrong. They are the best friends 
that a teacher has. It is to your board’s 
interest to have you succeed. Use your logic 
for a minute and put your emotions in cold 
storage. The school board paid you its 
highest compliment when they elected you 
from probably a dozen applicants. They 
had a job to be done and they chose you 
to do it for them. You and they must pull 
together if your year is to be successful. 
Think a minute about the service they 
are giving to their community. They are 
busy men. They have families to support. 
They have all kinds of obstacles to fight 


in order to make a living. Yet they give 
the time needed to run the affairs of the 
school, and do it without one cent of pay 
You and your fellow teachers and the 
bookmen and the school-supply men are 
the ones who get the money. I tell you 
a small-town board man gives the most 
unselfish service of anyone I can think of 
just now. 

I might mention that you can’t tell by 
the patches on a man’s knees and elbows 
how much is under his hat. Evidently no- 
body has told you that one of your farmer 
members, probably the with the 
biggest patches, is a graduate from the 
State College at Ames, lowa, and that the 
other farmer represented his district two 
the State Legislature a few 
Most sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


one 


sessions in 
vears ago. 
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Promotion from Small Schools 
Superintendent T. 
Wynold, Novania 


N. Green 


Dear Mr. Green: In the absence of 
any ruling by a former state superintendent 
it is not easy for me to answer your ques- 
tion about the ethics of offering a job to a 
teacher in a smaller school. In this as in 
many other questions the answer will often 
come to view if for a moment one puts 
himself in the other fellow’s place. This 
applies equally to small school and large 
school heads. 

Let us dig down to the foundations of 
this teaching profession. A teacher has 
spent quite a sum of money and years of 
her life in acquiring her training. The high 
salaries are paid for training plus success- 
ful experience. When just out of college she 
must expect to work for less money and 
to count experience as part of her salary. 
Well, what happens? If the small school 
board is lucky enough to draw a prize, 
they howl to heaven if a larger school takes 
note and offers her more money. They ask, 
“Are we supposed to be a practice school 
for big town teaching staffs?”’ The honest 
answer is “Yes, in a measure this is true. 
You are getting all you pay for when you 
get well-trained beginners.” 

The same principle applies to business. 
The small chain store is a training school 
for executives to be promoted to the larger 
stores. Without such incentive neither 
store worker nor school worker would 
steadily try to become more efficient. 
Everyone needs some objective point to 
work toward. Usually this is in the form 
of higher pay in a more important job. 

In recent years it has become common 
practice to try to get the teacher who has 
made good in a smaller system. It is a 
kind of reward of merit. After a school 
year has closed, the teacher is free to do 
as she pleases unless she has signed a con- 
tract for another year. The same super- 
intendents who complain will accept the 
first offers which come along and mean 
advancement financially and professionally. 
They would be foolish to do otherwise. 
But on the other hand, the big fellow 
shouldn't forget the little fellow’s side of 
the matter, and that these frequent 
changes mean great inconvenience to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


Fair, but Legal? 


Mr. J. W. Tamson, Attorney-General 
McKinley, Novania 
Dear Mr. Tamson. Here is a letter 


from a young schoolman, Jerry Hall of 
Hamell, which I do not feel qualified to 
answer. I am putting it up to you with the 
request that you will write Mr. Hall. Here 
is his letter: 

“Dear Mr. Thomas: | am writing to 
ask you a question not only for my in- 
formation but also for my fellow teachers. 
This is the question — but first let me say 
that the Hamell school board is not to 
blame for their financial condition which 
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makes it necessary to pay the teachers in 
warrants. But we do not think that they 
are treating us fairly when they issue a 
warrant for its face value only, knowing 
that we cannot cash it anywhere without 
giving a discount. We think that the board 
should add enough to offset the discount. 
If they would make arrangements with the 
bank or some business firm to take these 
warrants, and then add the discount, we 
would be getting no more than the salary 
our contracts call for. As it is, we are not 
getting that amount. 

“What do you advise us to do? What 
does the school law say about such cases? 
We are keeping still until we know our 
ground. But it looks as if we will have 
to be paid in warrants the rest of the year; 
and since the total discount will amount 
to a good deal before school closes, we 
cannot see why we should be expected to 
suffer this loss. 

‘My brother teaches at Showby where 
the teachers also are paid by warrants, but 
the board adds discounts as a matter of 
course. 

“We will appreciate your answer.” 

I wish you would send me a copy of 
your answer, Mr. Tamson. | am anxious 
to know exactly what the 
Sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


facts are. 


Gift Giving 
Mr. J. H. Sands, County Superintendent 
Stanman, Novania 

Dear Mr. Sands: There is no ruling 
from this office in regard to the practice 
of gift giving in the rural schools. It is 
purely a local matter. 

It is true, however, that something ought 
to be done to curb the excesses found in 
many schools. If a school wishes to give 
the teacher a Christmas or birthday gift, 
it most certainly should be given by the 
school as a unit. 

A plan adopted in Carter County is 
this: A box is sealed shut, with a slit 
cut in the top for money to be dropped 
through; this box is passed around, and 
each pupil puts in a coin or doesn’t put 
one in, as he chooses. Then the box is 
opened and a gift is purchased for the 
sum in the box and no more. Each pupil 
is put on his honor not to tell how much 
he put in. The plan works as well as any 
plan could be expected to work. 

One school uses such a box but the 
money is spent for a gift to the building, 
last year’s gift being a new clock that was 
really needed. 

Almost any 
guided into a 
Sincerely yours, 


group can be 
plan of this 


tactfully 
kind. 


Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


That Lunch Problem 
Superintendent A. T. Nelson 
West Plains, Novania 
Dear Mr. Nelson: This letter is writ- 
ten to offer a suggestion. 


October, 1939 


The other evening my wife and I called 
at the home of a friend. We _ found 
visitors there, two women from your neigh- 
borhood. One is the mother of a_high- 
school girl who drives in from the family 
home some three miles outside of the city 
limits. Our hostess, this visitor, and my 
wife were talking together, and [I 
shamelessly listened in. 

The visitor commented on the really 
small items that young girls magnify to 
heartbreaking proportions. She said prac- 
tically this: “Harriet carries her lunch 
from home. There is no good place to buy 
food at a reasonable price. We have din- 
ner at night, and the lunch she carries 
is wholly adequate. There are maybe a 
dozen of her classmates who do likewise, 
though sometimes I find that they go to 
a drugstore fountain and have a soda and 
call it square. It took me a long time to 
find out just why Harriet rebels so strongly 
about carrying a lunch. The trouble is 
that there is no place to eat it.” 

Then our hostess told how the same 
problem was solved in her old home town. 
The Parent-Teacher Association put the 
matter up to the superintendent and board 
and were granted the use of a small room 
as a lunchroom for carried lunches only. 
They invested in a little wallpaper and 
paint, spent a few days of hard work, dug 
up unused furniture and painted it, put 
in a few mouseproof cupboards, a sink and 
a gas plate, and before they knew it the 
town girls were bringing lunches because 
it had suddenly become the thing to do 
and was really much fun. The ticket of 
admission to that room was a lunch box. 

You have so many tuition pupils that | 
wonder ‘if you wouldn't like to do some- 
thing of the kind, or get the Parent- 
Teacher Association to start the ball 
rolling. You may be sure that Harriet’s 
mother is ready to help, though I doubt if 
she is the type to start things. — Sincerely 
yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


No, a Janitor Cannot Teach 
Mr. M. W. Truell, Secretary School Board 
Advance, Novania 

Dear Mr. Truell: — This is not a new 
problem which you have put up to us. We 
know how hard it is for the small rural 
high schools to find manual-training teach- 
ers who are qualified in other branches and 
who will accept a small salary. But we 
cannot give credit for manual training 
when taught by the janitor, no matter how 
competent he may be, unless he has a 
teacher’s certificate. 

Since the training is the main thing, 
we wonder if possibly that work could be 
given without credit, something like an 
extracurricular activity? Have you con- 
sidered solving your problem in that way? 
The plan has been tried in several other 
small schools, and in each case it worked. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 
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A teacher's salary schedule may be de- 
fined as the written, definitely adopted 
policy of a board of education in matters 
pertaining to the employment and the fix- 
ing of salaries of teachers. Such schedules 
are generally recognized as being of two 
types (1) the preparation or single-salary 
type and (2) the position type. In the 
former all teachers with equal educational 
qualifications receive the same salary; in 
the latter the salary of a teacher depends 
on the position taught by the teacher. 
Actually there are few schedules that do 
not have some features of the position 
type of schedule or that do not make some 
concessions to this or that type of special 
teaching position, depending, of course, on 
the local situation. 

Recently, a brief questionnaire was sent 
out to all cily superintendents of Wiscon- 
sin, and it is gratifving to report that 90 
replies were received out of 106 question- 
naires sent out. Of 90 superintendents re- 
porting, 40 indicated that they have a 
salary schedule in their school system, and 
50 do not. Thiriy-six of the 40 who have 
a schedule enclosed a copy of the salary 
schedule in use. All but 6 of the 40 sched- 
ules have been adopted since 1930, so 
they represent the  postdepression 
situation for the most part. Practically 
all schedules were reported to be in full 
operation, though one superintendent re- 
ported that this schedule was “badly dis- 
jointed.”’ Sixteen cities reported that a 
revision of the schedule was in progress, 
four because of the pressure of economic 
conditions, several to replace older sched- 
ules, and at least one because the present 
schedule is too low. 

A study of the 36 salary schedules sent 
to me is most interesting. Twenty of the 
36 are of the preparation or single-salary 
type, while in 16, salaries may be definitely 
classified as being dependent on the posi- 
tion of the teacher. Since it is evident that 
city school systems in Wisconsin now 
mainly employ teachers with the bachelor 
degree, comparisons are based on the 
salary-schedule provisions that apply to 
teachers with such preparation, with an 
indication of the additional allowance that 
is granted for the master’s degree. 


do 


The Salaries Reported 
Of the 20 cities reporting a single-salary 
or preparation-type schedule, 10 are cities 
of 10,000 inhabitants or less, and 10 with 
populations over that number. Of the 16 
cities reporting a position-type schedule, 
11 are cities of 10,000 population or less. 
It is evident therefore that the larger cities 
tend toward the single-salary scale for all 
teachers. 
lhe median beginning salary for teach- 
ers in cities reporting the preparation type 
rintendent of 


Schools Superior, Wis 





Salary Schedules in Wisconsin Cities 


W.R. Davies’ 


is $1,250, with a low of $1,150 and high 
of $1,400. The schedules of the position- 
type cities begin with a median salary 
tor elementary teachers of $1,050, with 
the lower limit ot $900 and high ot 31,400, 
and for high-school teachers a median ot 
31,200, with a low of $1,100 and mgn ot 
$1,400. Consequently it will be seen that 
inexperienced teachers with a_ bachelor’s 
degree begin teaching in Wisconsin cities 
that have salary schedules at slightly 
better than $100 per month on a 12-month 
basis. 

The median maximum salary for teach- 
ers in the 20 cities reporting a single-salary 
schedule is $1,950, with a low of $1,600 
and a high of $2,900. For the other type 
of schedule the maximum for elementary 
teachers is $1,450, with a low of $1,215 
and a high of $1,950, and for high-school 
teachers a median of $1,650 with a low of 
$1,350 and a high of $2,150. 

For the master’s degree single-salary- 
schedule cities add an average of $175, 
with a low of $150 and a high of $300. 
The other group of cities add only an 
average of about $100 for the higher 
degree. 

Maximums in both types of schedules 
are reached by a series of 10 annual in- 
crements, averaging $50 each, though the 
number of such increments varies from 5 
to 16, and the amounts range from $25 
to $100. The size of the increments may 
vary as the teacher advances in the sched- 
ule, usually decreasing rather than 
increasing in amount. 

Over and above these schedule provi- 
sions in all but 6 of the 20 single-salary 
cities, and in virtually all of the other 
group, men receive additional compensa- 
tion ranging from $100 to $750, with the 
median around $200. This amount is 
somewhat greater for married men. 
Consequently it is interesting to note that 
this constitutes an almost universal viola- 
tion of the principle of the single-salary 
schedule, that is, equal pay for equal work 
or responsibility. 


The Merit Schedules 

While a few cities have merit sched- 
ules, there is considerable indication that 
in actual practice schedules operate quite 
automatically. There is evidence in some 
cases where superintendents attempt to 
employ a merit rating that their recom- 
mendations are often overruled by boards 
of education, who fear the consequences 
of variations in dealing with members of 
the staff. There are equally interesting 
situations where a schedule may operate to 
keep in line the salary of individual teach- 
ers who have achieved unusual popularity, 
and who are sometimes singled out by 


superintendents or board members for un- 
special 


wise consideration. As _ superin- 
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tendents we are often face to face with 
a curious paradox. We may believe that a 
schedule based on merit is thoroughly de- 
sirable, but practically it is not as feasible 
or des.rable as an automatic type with 
some few minor controls. Teachers, board 
members, and the lay public may not 
agree at all with our notions of merit, and 
though we may employ much educational 
jargon, we often arouse suspicion and hard 
feelings which may seriously interfere with 
the spirit and morale of our school system. 

I have attempted to present a brief pic- 
ture of the salary-schedule situation in 
Wisconsin city schools. The national pic- 
ture is presented very effectively in a 
January, 1939, Bulletin of the Educational 
Research Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and in four bulletins is- 
sued since that time from the same source 
One of the best of recent discussions that 
[ would recommend is Willard Elsbree’s 
article in the November, 1937, issue of the 
Teachers College Record. 

Elsbree points the way to at least two 
practices that I believe will eventually 
govern the newer salary schedules. He re- 
fers first of all to the tendency to increase 
the number of increments, even if it means 
a smaller annual increase. In our own 
situation we have given serious considera- 
tion to this suggestion, and in our sched- 
ule adopted last year for teachers new to 
our system we have increased the number 
of annual increments from 12 to 16, with 
a smaller annual increase. Elsbree’s argu- 
ment here is that with fewer increments 
teachers reach the peak salary too soon 
and have no further incentive for improve- 
ment. In our case we found, too, that a 
situation developed altogether too soon 
where the majority of our teachers were 
at the top of the schedule, and as a result 
it was not self-sustaining and proved to 
be an economic strain on the budget. 


Allowances for Family Heads 

Another practice mentioned by Elsbree 
is the family-allowance provision replacing 
the higher schedule allowance for men. He 
believes that a differentiation on the basis 
of sex is indefensible, but much more can 
be said for a provision whereby extra 
compensation can be given teachers, men 
or women, who are heads of families. In 
practice, however, I find that it is not 
an easy suggestion to incorporate into prac- 
tice. It should be easy to employ the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission's definition of 
‘head of a family,” but actually there are 
other factors that will be thrown into the 
hopper to confuse the issue. Nevertheless, 
I think that Elsbree is right in forecasting 
this type of allowance, and believe it will 
be much fairer than the present allowance 
for men, single or married. 


(Concluded on page 87) 





A Date Boo 


For the administrator with the countless 
number of details to be taken care of from 
day to day, a desk-copy date book is a 
valuable aid. A file of this type requires 
nothing more than a large capacity loose- 
leaf notebook which may be kept on the 
administrator’s desk. A type of cover with 
long binding posts, and one that is easily 
opened to insert new material is preferred 
to the small ring cover. For a convenience 
in separating the material into monthly 
classifications place in the file separators 
with the twelve months of the year printed 
on the tabs. Cut the separators to the 
proper size and punch holes to fit the 
loose-leaf holders. 

In using the date book, place copies of 
all the forms, schedules, and other perti- 
nent information in the file under the 
proper month of the year. In a year or so 
a complete file of useful information will 
be at the administrator’s finger tips. A 
file of this nature will make available on 
a moment’s notice copies and notes on 
useful material as well as a check list for 
the administrator. As new forms or sched- 
ules are prepared, they are added or sub- 
stituted in place of old material which is 
destroyed or placed in an inactive file. A 
number of blank pages may be placed in 
the back of the book on which to record 
ideas and suggestions to be considered at 
a future time. 

In glancing through my date book, | 
notice, for example, that the month of 
\ugust contains the school calendar for 
the coming term, copies of all the forms 
necessary for the opening day of school, 
teacher assignments, copies of first-day in- 
structions for teachers, the general school 
bulletin of the previous year, bell signal 
schedule, student handbook, activity calen- 
dar for September, newspaper releases on 
the opening of school, a letter of notifica- 
tion for new teachers, etc. April contains 
carbon copies of articles prepared on grad- 
uation for the previous year, a copy of the 
last commencement program, the final 
examination schedule, a copy of the form 
used in advertising the school budget, a 
copy of the letter ordering the engrossing 
work done on the diplomas, copies of 
information relative to special awards for 
the close of the term, special requisition 
forms, and other miscellaneous material 
for attention at that time of the year. 


MY CHECK LIST 
July 


1. Prepare annual school report for the board 
of education 

2. Teacher 
and additions. 

3. Final salary adjustments teachers 
salaries for pay-roll reference 

Check building for all final repa 

Check copy for student hand 
with printers 


appointment replacements 


and 


place 


‘Supervising Principal of Schools, Quarryville, Pa 


k Aids the Ad 


Geo. A. Smith’ 


ministrator 





emmpis of fentare articis for etaten: publications Sat lecei semnpaper 





c — 
Two Agneulture Boys and Teacher 
c Win Trips to the Natonal 
F. F. A. Convention Aap 


Typical pages taken from Mr. 


August 
1. Prepare teacher assignments 
all extracurricular 


2. Interview all 
3. Check on all 


classroom and 


new teachers 


supplies for the opening of 


school 

4. Check on all blanks and forms for the open 
ing of school 

5. Prepare teacher bulletin for first-day in 
structions 

6. Prepare student bulletin for first-day in 
structions 

7. A letter of notification to all new teachers 

8. Prepare news releases on the opening of 
bo | hool 

September 


1. Special bulletin for board of education on 
the opening of school 

2 Place order for all 
shortage 

3. Faculty meeting introduction of new 
teachers, appointment of faculty comm_ttees, 
announce plans for teacher meetings for the term 

4. Set up school visitation program 

5. Arrange my daily time schedule 

6. Prepare activity schedule for the term 

7. Prepare for school testing program 


books 


needed lor 


8. Secure from each teacher her program for 
the year 

9. Organization of all student groups 

10. Bulletin to teachers on general regulations 


and policies for the year 


October 

1. Make preparation for Education Week 
2. Schedule first-semester standardized tests 

3. Close school for teachers’ county institute 

4. Prepare a copy of class officers and all other 
organization officers 

5. Prepare a feature article with photographs 
for local newspaper 
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Smith's book. 


date and form 
November 
1. Plan appropriate 
Education Week 
2. Prepare tor Red Cross Drive and Christmas 
Seal Sale 
3. Announce Thanksgiving vacation 


4. Make plans to attend educational meetings 
during the year 


program tor American 


December 

1. Start preparation of budget 

2. List the board-of-education organization and 
committees appointed for the coming year 

3. See that all transcripts for new students are 
on file 

+. Prepare list of major remodeling and build 
ing repairs needed for the ensuing year 

5. Distribute copies of annual requisition forms 
to all principals or teachers 

6. Prepare feature article with photographs for 
local newspaper 

Christmas vacation 


January 


first semester 
diplomas for 


for close of 
order tor 


1. Prepare 

Place graduating 
3. Check on requisitions for second 
4 Order needed supplies for second 
5. Collect requisition sheets 


semester 
semester 


February 
1. Plan for appropriate Lincoln 
ind Washington’s birthday 


2. Start plans for high-school commencement 


programs tor 


3. Check on failures for first semester form 
letters to parents of children whose work 1s 
unsatistactory. 

4. Teacher rating cards 

5. Mail out bids for supplies 

(Concluded on page ¥ 
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School Boards Gather in Knoxville 


Second Convention of National Association of School Boards 


The unselfish interest of high-minded mem- 
hers of boards of education for the better- 
ment of American education and the enthusi- 
astic leadership of a smali group of officers 
carried the second annual convention of the 
National Association of Public School Boards 
and School Board Members, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., to gratifying success and assures in the 
minds of the directing group the development 
permanent agency for co-ordinating the 
work and raising the standards of service of 
the lay directors of public-school systems. The 
city of Knexville as repre sented by the presi- 
education, Dr. H. E 
superintendent of 
Dr. Harry E. Clark, and its business manager, 
Mr. E. L. Adcock, entertained th 
with true Tennessee hospitality that r 


ot a 


dent ol its board oO} 


Christenberry, its schools, 
assoc lation 
pe itedly 


drew the admiration of the convention 
President Paul J. Wortman, of Dayton 
Ohio, and Secretary-Treasurer Lynn Thomp- 


Minneapolis, could not have planned a 
program for September 17, 18, and 19, that 
would be more significant and interesting it 
iad called in a complete list of nationally 
professional educators engaged in the 


field of school administration. With the excep 


tion Of three suy erintendents of schools and a 
manager, the speakers 


women members ot 


school business were 


ivmMen ind school 
who demonstrated amply their under 
standing of the public school 
organization and administration and who re 
point, an enthusi 
in ability to discuss practi il prob 


essentials oft 
vealed a treshness ot view 
sn nd 
ems with a broad sweep of princi} le and fact 
truth of the following 
American school boards in general 
re representative of the best men 
of affairs in our cities and 
service they 


gain proves th 
statement 
ind women 
towns, and the 
render is both intelligent and un 
ind is the 
the popular success of the schools 


selfish most effective single element 


The Sessions 
The first: morning marked by 
two informative papers which followed the 


session Was 


hearty address of welcome delivered by Dr 
H. E. Christenberry, and responded to by 
Vice-President Joseph H. Davis, of Muncie 
Ind 

Mr. H. C. Roberts, business manager of the 


board of 


education, Sioux City, lowa, in 
bringing a message from the National Associa 
tion of School Business Officials, urged higher 
standards of school-business management as a 
means of insuring better school finances. The 
professionalization of the offices of school- 
business executives through definite standards 
of education, experience, etc., as prerequisite 
ot election is an important necessity at this 
time and promises a definite step forward and 
upward. The Association may well appoint a 

committee to formulate a tentative 
qualifications for school-business ofh 
clals. Such a formulation would lead ultimately 
to a code of minimum standards and to ap- 
propriate legislation 


research 


set ot 


Mrs. H. E. Lingelbach, vice-president of the 
} , , ° . 
Doard of public education, Philadelphia, has 
been a teacher and principal, and has brought 


to her work as a school director an under- 


standing of the internal problems of education, 
ind of the professional viewpoint of teachers 
In iddress on “Present-Day School Prob 
lems’ she showed how the Philadelphia schools 


have expanded the'r service and have changed 
the ent.re spirit of the crganization until at 
present not only children oi school age are 
served, but adult graduates of the high schools 
are coming back to enjoy special Gay courses 
as well as night courses. 

At the afternoon session, Supt. Emerson H 
Landis, of Dayton, Ohio, spoke of the financial 
difficulties through which the Ohio city schools 
have passed He pointed to the numerous re 
ductions in school finances as distinct losses in 
the amount and quality of service to the chil- 
dren and the The problem which 
school boards must face arises from increased 
ittendance which has been 
diminishing resources 

An “experience exchange” brought to the 
ittention of the members a surprising variety 


people. 


ice ompanied by 


of facts and problems concerning school laws, 
finance, teachers’ tenure 
iZation, et¢ 


school-board organ 


The Tuesday Program 


It is impossible to predict the tuture ot! 
PWA and WPA in the opinicn of Mr. Charles 
\. Pynchon, who opened the session on Tues 


day morning with a discussion of the services 
rendered to the public schools by 


igencies 


these federal 
Since their organization in 1933, aid 
has been given for the erection of more than 


7.000 school buildings. costing $1.160,000,00( 


ind representing over 60 per cent of all non 
federal PWA projects, and more than 70 per 
cent of all school construction undertaken be 
tween 1933 and 1939, Altogether the school 
housing facilities used by 2,500,000 children 


were improved through 
of new buildings 
isted: (Db) the 
room country schools with consolidated school 


(a) the constructior 
actual 
replacement ot 


where shortages ex 


obsolete one 


buildings; (c) the replacement of existing ob 
and dangerous buildings with education 
illy adequate, fire-safe structures; (d) the 
erection of needed additions and enlargements 
Under PWA. numerous under direct 
federal control, particularly for Indian and 
military uses, also benefited, to the extent of 
$60,000,000. While PWA has not imposed its 
will on local school authorities, it has insisted 
on good practice in the construction of school 
buildings. The future of federal aid to school- 
building construction cannot be foretold, but it 
is certain that the instrument which has been 
built up so effectively and in which there is so 
much public interest will not be dismantled 
but will be continued as a division of the new 
Federal Works Agency 

The topic, “Why a National Organization” 
of school-board members provided Mr. J. Lee 
Barrett. member of the Grosse Pointe (Mich 
igan ) board, with the opportunity to 
point out the deep need for cooperation among 
school boards and the national importance of 
an effective means for exchanging experiences 
The 500,000 school-board members in Amer 


s« lete 


S( hoo!s 


SC hool 


ican cities and rural areas are volunteers. who 
serve without self-interest. In some twenty 
states there are actively functioning school- 


board associations and these as well as the 
boards themselves need a means of expressing 
their conclusions, of clearing for their mutual 
benefit the results of their activities. While 
the administration of the schools is generally 
effective, it can and should be improved. The 
schools must be protected against the inroads 


into needed funds due to recent proposals for 
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various types of social legislation, for war, 
etc. The Nationai Association of School 
Boards is distinctly not a pressure group; it 
hopes to express itself on the basis of fact, and 
it is fully without personal interests 


Strong State Associations Advocated 


Mr. Herbert J. Stockton, veteran member 
and former president of the Pennsylvania 
School Directors’ Association, recounted in his 
typically forceful manner the recent history of 
the 44-year-old Pennsylvania organization and 
its remarkable growth in membership, influ- 
ence, and educational leadership. <A_ state 
school-board association, he concluded, must 
be of the all-year functioning type, with the 
right secretary, with a constructive program, 
and with strong leadership in its officers, dir- 
ectors, and committees. 

Dr. Thomas J. Wagner, of White Plains, 
N. Y., in discussing “County School-Board 
Associations,” pointed to the need tor building 
up school-board morale and cooperation from 
the bottom utilizing local interests and iocal 
pride for the development ot 
projects and local efficiency. Basing his re 
marks on the remarkably successful 
tion in West Chester County, N. ¥ 
that the limits of effective 
hardly be gauged until an association of board 
members has been undertaken. The special 
interests of individual memberys can be util 
ized for deve loping new school interests: 


local school 
assoc ia 
he showed 
choolwork can 


prob- 
lems can be studied by committees and can be 
supported by committee groups; the entire 
public can be educated on school services and 
costs by thoroughly informing 
school boards on legisiation 


all members of 
state reforms, and 
Through an association, new 
laws can be interpreted and enforced promptly 
ind uniformiy. By holding the quarterly meet 
ings in different schools 
stimulated to see 


hinance measures 


boards 
the schools in action 
ind to appreciate good work. Various noncom 


members ol 


petitive ictivities ol the schools can be 
supported 
In the closing address of the morning, Mr 


Wiliam R 


Tennessee 


Pouder, executive secretary of the 
1 ixpavers Association, discussed 
the shortcomings of the Property Tax which in 
1932 was responsible for 4.65 billions of in- 
local, state, and federal taxes, and 
which constituted 92'% per cent of local tax 
While the property tax is the 
largest producer of revenue for government in 
the United States, it is in need of essential 
reforms. These must look to (1) the removal 
of the burdensome character on most property, 
(2) improvement in the manner and agency of 
assessment 


come to 


collections 


(3) state control for uniformity 
ind equality, (4) better control of delin- 
quency, (5) improvement in collection meth- 
ods, and (6) elimination of overlapping units 
of taxation and governmental service 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Annette 
Moore, of Kansas City, Mo., discussed “Edu- 
cation as an Investment” and warned the 
membership that education will fail and our 
democracy will fail with it unless education 
makes for greater spiritual and moral develop- 
ment of children, placing less emphasis on the 
material aspects of life. Mrs. Moore de- 
nounced the tendency of a few educators who 
criticize school boards and demand that edu- 
cation be placed in the hands of professional 
educators. Such a change in our setup would 
ultimately place a few politicians in control 
and would destroy the present unselfish dem- 
ocratic control. In Mrs. Moore's opinion, the 
National Association of School Boards, made 
up as it is of business and professional men 


(Concluded on page 84) 




















































For over half a century, the problem of 
eliminating fraternities from public high 
schools has confronted administrators. This is 
one of those perennial problems which vanish 
in the satisfactory solution of one season, only 
to reappear in full bloom under more season- 
able conditions. Just about the time everyone 
is certain that secret societies are permanently 
abolished in an educational institution, a fresh 
crop is likely to spring up. The problem is 
always solved theoretically, and, in practice, 
it can be solved tentatively, but a permanent 
solution depends upon the maintenance of ade- 
quate extracurricular opportunity for the 
pupils of the high school. Since this accom- 
plishment is never certain, without positive 
and sound administrative effort, no solution 
can give any assurance of permanence. Being 
the offspring of animals that Aristotle classi- 
fied as “political,” our youth are naturally 
imbued with the gregarious instinct. Not find- 
ing desirable forms of organization available, 
pupils will follow their natural urge to organ- 
ize the social life of the school group in secret 
societies. 

Among the distinctive features of fraterni- 
ties and sororities, that set them apart from 
the approved forms of extracurricular organ- 


ization, are secrecy, exclusiveness, and free- 
dom from effective administrative supervi- 
sion. While this article will include a treatment 


of such phases of the problem as the origin 
of secret societies, the responsibility of adults 
for high-school fraternities, the excuses for, 
and objections to, these organizations, the 
reasons for the opposition of school author- 
ities, and the various methods of solution, an 
understanding of the problem requires a con- 
stant recognition of the fundamental fact that 
this problem arises from the failure to solve 
another problem. The other problem is the 
provision of a vital, interesting, and generally 
acceptable program of extracurricular activi- 
ties for the pupils of the high school. Where 
an extracurricular program is a success, secret 
societies are a failure. 


Urge and Origin 

In the absence of attractive extracurricular 
activities, secret societies are attractive to any 
normal pupil. The “gang” tendencies of earlier 
years, somewhat refined by a growing sense of 
maturity, seek an outlet at the high-school age. 
Because they are generally frowned upon by 
school authorities who have failed to provide 
adequate substitutes, the fraternities offer to 
a rightfully rebellious youth the challenge of a 
kind of “daring” and “courage” that accom- 
panies a feeling of nonconformity with an un- 
popular taboo. Following a primitive custom 
to some extent, initiation into the secret rites 
of the fraternity requires a show of “bravery” 
or “nerve,” ostensibly to prove that the ini- 
tiate is qualified for maturity. This desire of 
youth to appear mature constitutes one of the 
incentives to fraternity membership. There is 
enough of the old Adam in all of us to want 
to taste of forbidden fruit, and fraternities 
are forbidden. This, with the atmosphere of 
mystery that surrounds them, makes them al- 
luring to high-school youngsters. Once they are 
admitted to the mysteries of the privileged set, 
membership in such an exclusive group gives 
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them a conceited feeling of self-importance 
and illusions of superiority. They revel in their 
secret signs and insignia because they imagine 
themselves set apart, as an upper strata, above 
the mere plebeian elements of the school body 
In all of this rather silly ritual, perverted social 
tendencies so common in primitive societies 
are apparent —and society is still relatively 
primitive. The practices of the secret society 
do not spring, full grown, from youthful imag- 
ination but are just clumsy imitations of the 
secret societies of adults and the fraternities 
and sororities of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Whatever may be the incentive which 
impels the pupil to join, the fraternities arise 
out of the desire of pupils to organize their 
social relationships where educators have 
failed to provide adequate and acceptable op- 
portunities for group activities outside’ the 
classroom. All of the traits mentioned, how- 
ever harmful, are accentuated by excessive 
supervision of extracurricular activities. Be- 
fore any adult, educator or otherwise, con- 
demns high-school fraternities, his share of 
responsibility for their existence should be 
seriously considered 


Adult Responsibility 

As already observed, secret societies in the 
high school are imitations of adult and college 
organizations of a similar nature. As long as 
adults pay great attention to their various 
secret societies, and proudly parade their mem- 
bership before their children, it is not surpris- 
ing that their example is followed in the high 
school. Some students of this problem have 
suggested that these secret orders should es- 
tablish junior auxiliaries in the high schools 
under adult direction to take the place of the 
fraternities. Some efforts have already been 
made in this direction, but two serious objec- 
tions may be raised. First, it takes the control 
of these extracurricular activities out of the 
hands of school authorities; and, second, these 
organizations would remain somewhat exclu- 
sive, perpetuating in the younger generation, 
the divisions of the old, and precluding that 
solidarity of school spirit that is the aim of 
sound extracurricular supervision. In fact, it 
is conceivable that a_ strong could be 
made against secret societies in any form, 
junior or senior, in a democratic society 
Nevertheless, one of the serious difficulties in- 
volved in the elimination of fraternities from 
the high school consists in the support given 
to these activities of secret societies by parents 
and alumni. At times this adult support takes 
the form of resentment against too much con- 
trol of the pupils’ out-of-school activities by 
school authorities. The autonomy of the home 
is set up against the authority of the school 
When this happens, extracurricular activities 
are converted into out-of-school activities 
under rather loose parental supervision, and 
the school administration loses control of one 
of the vital phases of modern education 


case 


Excuses for Fraternities 

The high-school fraternity has not been 
without its defenders. It is said to be a natural 
manifestation of the instinct to organize, and 
claims are made for its value as a medium for 
the organization of the social life of the high 
school. Such organizations satisfy the natural 
urge for the close friendship and spirit of com- 
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radeship that is said to be engendered by 
membership in a secret and exclusive group. 
Since adult relationship and college life are 
organized upon a similar basis, it is contended 
that high-school fraternities follow the pattern 
of our social life and should be allowed as a 
proper training ground for participation in the 
affairs of society. It is maintained that the 
social pattern of the high school should con- 
form to the social pattern of adult society, 
making it useless for the school authorities to 
try to combat tendencies that are deeply 
embedded in the present social system. Be- 
sides, it is argued, the parents of the children, 
along with the Interfraternity Council, are 
sufficient to regulate the conduct of fraternity 
members without the meddling of 
boards and educators 

While it is reasonable to recognize that the 
high-school fraternity serves some useful pur- 
pose, with the possibility of some benefits 
flowing from its attempt to meet a social need 
of the pupils, it does not follow that the 
secret society provides the best medium for 
meeting this need. There are better avenues 
to the same destination, more direct, with none 
of the hazards, detours, and dead-end alleys 
found along the fraternity way. It is poor 
reasoning that rests upon the assumption that 
because a natural social instinct finds its outlet 
in a fraternity, that this kind of group is the 
proper form for its manifestation. The primal 
nature of pupils’ instincts and impulses is no 
excuse for permitting individuals to organize 
upon this basis without regard for the interests 
of other individuals and society. In fact, it is 
the essential function of education to direct 
and develop these impulses along the most 
useful lines. The essence of the question, then, 
is whether the fraternity is the proper form 
of social organization within the high school. 
To this question, educators are practically 
unanimous in their negative answer 


school 


Objectionable Features 

High-school fraternities are objectionable 
from three standpoints. They are inconsistent 
with the democratic way of life. They are harm- 
ful to the student who joins them. They are 
harmful to a school that has to contend with 
them. At the foundation of the school system, 
determining our philosophy of education and 
influencing our methods of teaching, is the 
ideal of democracy. Democracy implies the 
existence of a social cohesion and truly toler- 
ant and fraternal cooperation much _ broader 
than that envisaged in the high-school frater- 
nity. The public school, as the most demo- 
cratic institution in America, should constitute 
a miniature unit of society that measures up to 
the democratic ideal. Membership in an exclu- 
sive fraternity, bestowed as a special privilege 
upon a select few by secret ballot, runs coun- 
ter to the democratic conception of group life 
Repudiating the democratic principles of 
public education, the fraternity sets up super- 
ficial and sometimes unworthy standards of 
admission, such as style, wealth, and popular- 
ity with the “fast” set. Sometimes these false 
standards are drawn from the most vicious 
forms of prejudice in the community, exclud- 
ing pupils from membership upon the basis of 
race, creed, or nationality. These secret socie- 
ties multiply rapidly, for a certain group ex- 
cluded from membership in the existing frater- 
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nities can easily assuage their wounded pride 
by forming secret societies of their own. As a 
result, the school body becomes divided into a 
number of contending factions, and school 
spirit is destroyed in a kind of interfraternity 
strife that is anything but fraternal. Out of 
this unfortunate condition all sorts of jeal- 
ousy. snobbishness, and dissension are born. 
Consequently, the high school loses its useful- 
ness as a miniature society and laboratory for 
training in democratic citizenship, and, when 
this happens, the school loses an important 
function. 

From the standpoint of the members of 
these fraternities, too, harmful effects are apt 
to result from the false standards and under- 
hand methods so often resorted to in the con- 
duct of a secret society. While fraternities are 
not generally conducive to immorality and 
vice, these degrading influences spread rapidly 
and are difficult to detect and eradicate once 
they become intrenched in a secret society 
Superficial standards of admission set up in 
most fraternities give the members a warped 
view of real social values and desirable per- 
sonality traits. In attempting to measure up 
to their conception of “maturity” with its 
tendency to initiate college and adult life, the 
members are inclined to foster habits of ex- 
cess, sponsoring parties and social functions 
far beyond their means, with a constant temp- 
tation to overdo everything they undertake. 
As a matter of fact, the high-school pupil is 
too young and inexperienced to manage out- 
side activities without supervision. Experience 
in such social activities will prove costly if it 
comes through youth running riot in secret 
societies. Undue emphasis on the social activi- 
ties is undoubtedly responsible for the com- 
paratively low standards of scholarship found 
among fraternity members. The most serious 
objection to fraternities from the standpoint 
of the pupil who becomes a member arises 
from the fact that he is bound together with 
his fraternity members for better or worse, 
and his choice of school companions is largely 
restricted by the artificial barriers erected by 
the fraternity. The choice of congenial friends 
in school, with a general spirit of courtesy 
and consideration for all, is one of the valuable 
prerogatives of school days. The fraternity 
restricts this freedom of choice and tends to 
confine the associations of a fraternity member 
to the narrow set with which he has become 
identified. Fraternizing with members of other 
fraternities would be frowned on as disloyalty 
to the fraternity. This confusing usage of 
words leads one to question whether fraterni- 
ties are really fraternal 


Opposition from School Authorities 


It has already been pointed out that frater- 
nities destroy that solidarity of school spirit 
which is essential for the cooperative function- 
ing of an extracurricular program in the in- 
terest of the whole school. School authorities 
oppose fraternities for the additional reason 
that their secret obligations are detrimental 
to effective administration. Through secrecy, 
the fraternities generally succeed in avoiding 
Supervision. Through underhand manipulation, 
they usually seek to control school activities 
in the interest of their members, with scant 
regard for the general interest of the entire 
school, for the power of the fraternity is di- 
vorced from open responsibility and used for 
the special privilege of a few. When school 
life comes under the domination of these aris- 
tocratic groups, organized to serve the inter- 
ests of the few at the expense of the many, 
much in the manner of machine politics, then 
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the high school loses its value as a training 
ground for democratic citizenship, and _be- 
comes, instead, an incubator of special priv- 
ilege. In a society patterned after the dem- 
ocratic ideal, with its broad aim of equality of 
opportunity, fraternities and sororities are en- 
tirely out of place. There is no record avail- 
able of any constructive influence exerted upon 
high-school life by these societies, and school 
administrators are conscious of the funda- 
mental fact that they establish an invisible 
type of school control that easily defies super- 
vision, taking out of the hands of educators 
one of the most vital phases of education. 
Once started, these societies cannot be ignored. 
Neither can they be effectively regulated. The 
only alternative open to school administrators 
is to abolish them. This is the conclusion 
reached by nearly all educational authorities 
by the end of the nineteenth century. It is 
much easier to keep fraternities out of a high 
school than to eliminate them once they are 
entrenched. 
Solutions 


Prevention, then, is better than any possible 
cure. Their nonexistence in a school can be 
assumed only in the presence of a healthy, 
united, fraternal school spirit of cooperation 
sustained by an attractive and interesting pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities. Once secret 
societies become established, however, three 
lines of attack are available. While these three 
methods, counterattraction, persuasion, and 
legal pressure, can be used simultaneously, 
experience supports the soundness of resort- 
ing to each in their respective order. 

The most effective method of combating 
fraternities is counterattraction. This means 
the substitution of desirable extracurricular 
activities that provide as much, or more, satis- 
faction than is derived from membership in 
secret societies. It will be noticed that this is 
also the method used in preventing the forma- 
tion of fraternities. This method has its best 
results when it is instituted without a direct 
affront to the secret societies, building up a 
general interest in the extracurricular program 
in such a way as to render the secret societies 
and superfluous. With no _ further 
reason for existence, the fraternities might 
quietly wither away. Sufficient clubs and socie- 
ties, free from formalism and strict faculty 
control, can be instituted for enlisting the 
dominant interests of the student body. In this 
process, students should be given the initiative, 
with all the appearances of spontaneity, and 
a minimum of supervision. Supervision can be 
tactful and retiring, and at the same time 
effective. Students like the feeling of respon- 
sibility which comes from the realizations that 
these school clubs are their own, subject to 
their direct control. Where supervision is too 
obvious and faculty control dominant, interest 
is likely to be lost. Along with the institution 
of a constructive extracurricular program the 
administration can develop a school spirit of 
solidarity, showing by precept or example that 
the fraternities are harmful to the best in- 
terests of the school. An incident, such as the 
defeat of the school team due to the inter 
fraternity strife, can be used to make the 
secret societies unpopular 

There is always a danger, too, that the new 
clubs and established to offset the 
fraternities, may, in turn, be taken over by the 
secret organizations. If completely successful 
in its application, however, this method of sub- 
stitution leaves no possible excuse for the con- 
tinued existence of fraternities. Even when 
partially successful this method prepares the 
way for the next method of persuasion 


useless 


societies 
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In case the counterattraction falls short, it 
remains for the school administration to en- 
deavor to persuade the opposition to disband. 
Parents and alumni will sometimes set up a 
stubborn resistance to interference, occasion- 
ally frustrating every effort of educators by 
encouraging the pupils to maintain their fra- 
ternities outside of school. With tactful han- 
dling, however, this opposition can be over- 
come, or, rather, converted. Persuasion is 
always preferable to legal compulsion. There 
have been cases on record in which a skillful 
appeal by an administrator has induced the 
fraternities to disband, voluntarily. This hap- 
pened in Tucson, Ariz., some years ago. A 
sincere appeal to the students participating in 
the societies made upon the basis of the highest 
ideals of democratic school life and fair play, 
will frequently produce beneficial results. But 
it is generally necessary to educate parents 
and alumni, as well as students, with regard 
to the harmful effects of secret societies. Not 
only the entire school body, but the Parent- 
Teacher Association, should have the advan- 
tage of a fair exposition of the problem, leav- 
ing it up to them to provide suggestions. A 
solution coming from them is apt to be far 
more effective than one arbitrarily imposed 
by the administration. Various devices can be 
utilized to turn public sentiment, without nec- 
essarily victimizing any persons connected 
with them. Any incident pointing to the bad 
influence of secret societies, or figures showing 
the effects on scholarship, school spirit, or 
discipline, can be publicized in such a way as 
to produce a general disapproval of their activ- 
ities. High-school students should be in- 
formed, too, that the National Pan-Hellenic 
Congress has declared itself opposed to high- 
school fraternities, having maintained that 
such societies are harmful to the interests of 
the secondary school. Finally, it is essential 
that the cooperation of the parents be enlisted 
by substantial evidence proving the baneful 
effects on standards, scholarship, attendance, 
discipline, personality, and general training. 

If these two methods fail, or result in only 
partial success, resort to law remains available. 
Many states have declared public-high-school 
fraternities illegal, and the school boards in 
many communities have passed regulations to 
the same effect. Court decisions have gener- 
ally upheld the constitutionality of these reg- 
ulations and concurred in the authority of 
school boards to deal drastically with secret 
societies. In Chicago, the school board went so 
far as to enact a rule that any principal who 
failed to abolish fraternities in his school 
would be discharged. The law of Ohio dealing 
with this matter is found in Sections 12906-9 
of the General Code. These sections provide 
for a fine of ten to twenty-five dollars for or- 
ganizing or joining any secret society made up 
of pupils. It is the duty of the board of edu- 
cation, upon the receipt of complaints, to in- 
vestigate the existence of secret societies and 
give formal notice to any person found to be 
engaging in such activities in the public 
schools. If this notice to desist is not obeyed, 
then the superintendent or principal in charge 
shall suspend such pupil until he has complied 
with the order of the board. This then, is the 
last resort, which, in my opinion, is an admis- 
administrative failure — failure to es- 
tablish an attractive program of extracur- 
ricular activities 

The American school board has a major 
share of responsibility for the solution of this 
problem of high-school administration. The 
school board, representing the public, is not 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


ARNOLD JESSE COPELAND 


President, Board of Education, 
Bay City, Michigan 

Bay City has been fortunate in having a 
board of education made up of high-grade 
men. Mr. Arnold J. Copeland, its president, 
reflects that type of service which has been 
significant for educational growth and solidar- 
ity. In discussing some of the achievements of 
the Bay City board during the past five years, 
Mr. Copeland said 

“It has been a genuine pleasure to have 
participated in the educational program of our 
city during the past five years when, in the 
face of adverse many worth- 
while things have been accomplished. For in- 
stance, we like to mention a complete revision 
of the financial and budgetary system of the 
board; a new system of inventory 
restoration of the teachers’ schedule 


conditions, so 
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Mr. Arnold J. Copeland 
President, Board of Education, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


which has resulted in the teachers receiving 
an average salary as high as any in the state; 
a complete survey of the city school-plant 
needs which will serve as a guide to future 
development; the refunding of all 6 per cent 
school bonds amounting to $590,000, with a 
new interest rate of 2'4 per cent; school play 
areas have been increased and improved in 
safety by the erection of chain link fence, and 
one very fine elementary school accommodat- 
ing 400 pupils has replaced a 68-year-old 
structure 

“Transcending all this in importance per- 
haps, has been the excellent program of public 
relations which has been sponsored to acquaint 
the citizens of the community with the aims 
and object of the school program. In this an 
excellent parent-teacher organization has 
played a major part.” 

Speaking prospectively Mr. Copeland said: 
“The coming year will find our board studying 
intensively educational opportunities for 
adults, and recreational facilities for 
young people, job analysis including type of 


social 


employment, supply and demand and changes 
in the school curriculum to meet these various 
needs. Our junior college, established in 1923, 
enjoys a high rating and continues to attract 
more students each year.” 

Mr. Copeland was born February 8, 1884, 
it East Tawak, Mich. He is identified as sec- 
retary-treasurer with an industrial corporation 

ARTHUR T. SPENCE 
President, Board of Education, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The Milwaukee board of school directors, 
is an administrative body, has undergone the 
various changes which have characterized the 


larger cities of the country. Some years 
it was a cumbersome body of thirty-six mem 
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Mr. Arthur T. Spence 
President, Board of Education, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


bers. Today, it has fifteen members. Originally, 
the representation was by wards, and appoint- 
ments of members were made by the aldermen 
and confirmed by the city council. Today, the 
school board is an elective body chosen at 
large 

One of the traditions of the board is that 
the presidency is subject to periodical changes, 
a term of service rarely extending beyond a 
second term. The present incumbent is prac- 
tically a new member having been elected in 
1939, and recently to the presidency 

Arthur T. Spence comes to the office with 
an exceptional educational equipment. He at- 
tended the Milwaukee Country Day School in 
1922, Phillips Andover Academy in 1924, and 
Yale University in 1927. He was graduated in 
1930 from the law school of the University 
of Michigan, and admitted to the Wisconsin 
bar the same year. He was born in Milwaukee, 
April 14, 1904 

Mr. Spence has manifested an interest in 
civic affairs to a degree that found approval 
on the part of the citizenship and honored 
him with a membership on the board of edu- 
cation. While even in the short time he has 
served he commanded the confidence of his 
associates, he is frank in holding that his con- 
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tribution to the cause of popular education 
lies in his promise of future service rather 
than past performance. As a young man he is 
aggressive and progressive and has manifested 
a fine understanding of and grasp of the high 
office to which he has been chosen. 


NORTON E. MASTERSON 
President, Board of Education, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
When Mr. Norton E. Masterson was elected 
to the Stevens Point board of education he 
was only thirty-two, but he was following in 
his father who had served as 
member in a rural district in 

northern Wisconsin tor almost fifteen years 
During the period of Mr. Masterson’s presi- 
dency, the new P. J. Jacobs High School was 


the foot steps ol 


a s¢ hool-board 


planned, constructed, and occupied. This out- 
ind modern high-school building 
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JOURNAL. Since the completion of this major 
building program, he has devoted much time 
to improving board administrative and budg- 
etary procedures By special act of the Wis 
consin legislature this year the large board of 
eighteen members was reduced to nine 

He is interested in educational legislation 
and is active in the work of the Wisconsin 
School Board Association. His own recent ex- 
periences as a student and in business have 
given him an excellent background for both 
the educational and business phases of his job 
as board president. 

Born in 1902 on a farm near St. Croix Falls, 
Wis., Mr. Masterson began his schooling in a 
one-room rural school. After completing high 
school he entered Lawrence College at Apple- 
ton. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
received his A.B. degree in 1924. Because of 
his academic interest in mathematics and 
economics, Mr. Masterson entered the field of 
casualty-insurance statistics and is now vice- 
president and actuary of the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company in Stevens Point. He is 4 
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fellow of the Casualty Actuarial Society and 
is a member of this society’s educational 
committee. 

On a leave of absence, Mr. Masterson en- 
tered the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration in 1933, specializ- 
ing in statistics and finance, and received his 
M.B.A. degree with distinction in 1935. 

A few weeks after returning from Harvard 
he was elected to the Stevens Point board of 
education. In the fall of 1935 he was elected 
president to which office he has since been 
re-elected annually. 


JOHN HENLE 


Secretary, Board of Education, 
New Ulm, Minnesota 

The distinctive service which John Henle 
has rendered grows out of the long term of 
service with which he is credited and the ac- 
cumulated experience which he exerts in the 
daily performance of his office 

He was elected a member of the New Ulm 
school district in 1895 and served for seven- 
teen consecutive years. For several years he 
was a member of the County Board of Com 
missioners, but in 1917 he came back to 
school-board service. This time he was elected 
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secretary of the board of education 
he has filled with eminent ability 

Mr. Henle was born March 28, 1864, in 
Milford Township near New Ulm. He is a 
descendant of that sturdy immigrant and 
pioneer people which figured so brilliantly in 
the Indian wars of an earlier day 

Mr. Henle is held in high esteem by his 
fellow constituents who hope that they may 
have the benefit of his experience and wise 
counsel for many years to come 
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CLARENCE R. FOUST 
President, Board of Education, 
Akron, Ohio 
1939, Mr. Clarence R. Foust 
term as president of the 
Akron board of education, which he has served 
i nember for ten years Mr 


On January 4 


started his sixth 


Foust is now 


" ; third four-year term as a member of 
the board. He has always been a sincere be 
liever in the public schools. “We must look to 
pul schools,” he says, “to save our country 


Edu 


protect the ideals of democracy 
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cation is a community affair. The emphasis 
in every school system is always on the teach- 
er. The most successful school system depends 
upon the harmonious relations between the 
home and school.” 

Mr. Foust was born in Green Township, 
Summit County, Ohio, January 2, 1888. His 
ancestors migrated here from Pennsylvania 
and have lived in the county as long as white 
people have lived here. 

He was graduated from the Greensburg high 
school in 1907. He taught school for two years 
in Green Township and took summer courses 
at Ohio Northern University. Later he en- 
tered college full time and took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1911. Upon graduation he entered 
Ohio State University Law School and re- 
ceived his law degree in 1913. He has been 
practicing law since 1912 

Mr. Foust served as an enlisted man and 
officer in the United States Army for three 
years from July 3, 1916, to August 1, 1919. 
He gave foreign service from June 12, 1918 
to July 15, 1919. 
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In January, 1920, he was appointed assistant 
law director of the city of Akron and served 
in that capacity for several years. He is active 
in church 
izations, and 
recreation 


fraternal, and social-service organ 


follows athletic sports as 


DR. S. H. SCOTT 


President, Board of Education, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
Coatesville deems itself fortunate in having 
an outstanding school board and a president 
who has an unusual record to his credit. Dr 
S. H. Scott was first 
board on June 6 


SC hool 
1893, for a four-year term 
On June 3, 1903, he was elected president of 
the board. Since that time, he has continued 
in that capacity; a unique record of 
46 consecutive years as a member of thi 
school board, the past 36 years ol which h 
has served as its president 

The progress ol the 
these 


elected to the 


to serve 


system during 
vears has been interesting. In 1893 ther 


4 hool 


were two members in the graduating class, and 


there was one school building ot six rooms 


Since that time, there have been erected six 
buildings. including the present high school 
which was partially destroyed by fire in 1911 


uw 
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and rebuilt in 1915. There were, in 1939, 281 
members in the graduating class. 

In addition to the above, in the fall of 
1939, Coatesville will have ready for occu- 
pancy a new $700,000 senior-high-school build- 
ing. This 75-room building of Georgian archi- 
tecture will fulfill a long-felt need and is in 
itself a tribute to Dr. Scott who has for so 
many years been looking forward to more ade- 
quate school facilities. 

Dr. Scott has given to the school not only 
his time and experience, but has contributed 
in a material way. Several years ago he 
donated to the school district a large tract of 
land for use as an athletic field. There is now 
being completed on this ground a concrete 
stadium with all modern facilities, which will 
make Scott Field one of the finest high-school 
athletic fields in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Scott was born in Coatesville and re- 
ceived his early education in the Coatesville 
public schools and in the Maxwell Academy. 
He later attended West Chester State Normal 
School and in 1889 graduated from Jefferson 
Medical School. 

Despite a large and busy practice, Dr. Scott 
always found time for varied community ac- 
tivities, and since his retirement several years 
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igo from active medical practice, he has de 
voted a great deal more of his time to the 
many organizations with which he ts affiliated 
He is a member of the Chester County Med- 
ical Soc iety of which he is the past president 
and past secretary, a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society, American Med- 
ical Society, Medical Club of Philadelphia, an 
idviser to the Coatesville Visiting Nurse As- 
president of the Chester 
Crippled Children’s Society, and 
the Pennsylvania State 


sociation County 
a director of 


Crippled Children’s 


Society. Since January 1, 1900, he has been 
company surgeon for the Pennsyivania Rail 
road. From the time the Coatesville Hospital 


was organized, he has been on the staff. and 
since June 5. 1911, he has been chief of staff 
He has ictive in religious and _ social 
service work and he has been prominent in the 
Coatesville Chamber of Commerce 

It is obvious that a record such as this of 
sustained activity and keen participation has 
enriched the community and proven an in 
spiration to all privilege it has 


bee n 


those whose 
heen to know him 
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Training for Leisure and the Public Schools 
I HERE has been much discussion during the past year on 


the expediency of training the youth of the land for leis- 
ure as well as for gainful occupations. The problem, which 
presents itself in a more acute form, is to engage the leisure- 
time attention of the youth after he has completed his school 
days and especially up to the time he has entered upon a bread- 
winning career. This period is deemed a critical one, in which 
idleness may lead to evil results. 

The problem of the youth movement is in reality the prob- 
lem of unemployment, which affects an adult population with 
even greater force. Thus, the training for wholesome recrea- 
tional occupations must necessarily include consideration for 
the adult as well as the minor. If we have reached a period 
where the world’s work can be performed in less time than this 
has been done in the past, then it follows, too, that there must 
be some adaptability on the part of men and women for recrea- 
tional and cultural pursuits. 

It has been aptly said that “society is under obligation to 
see that all individuals and particularly young people are oc- 
cupied in socially desirable activities, including education, 
until they can become economically self-supporting.” 

Statistics tell us that there are today some 20,000,000 young 
people in the United States between 16 and 25 years of age. Of 
this number, two million are in the high schools and one 
million in colleges. The number of unemployed is unknown. 
Economists hold that at present the period of employment for 
the average young man does not begin until he has reached 
the age of 25. Thus, it would seem that during the period of 
16 and 25 it is either the school, or a job, or a life of leisure. 

Many expedients are here offered, nearly all of which con- 
cern agencies other than the schools. It is clearly not the 
province of the school to furnish employment other than that 
employment which is involved in learning and the processes of 
imparting an education. The question then resolves itself into 
one as to just how, when, and where the schools fit into the 
scheme of training for leisure. 

The suggestions that have been advised cover a wide range of 
possible activities. Educational leaders have worked out tenta- 
tive programs which provide for boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs. 
Vocational studies are proposed. The boys are prompted to 
give some attention to the trades, the girls to domestic science. 

Some of these suggestions have been carried into practical 
operation. Hobby interests have been fostered through arts and 
crafts clubs. Training has been given in metalcraft, woodcraft. 
Indian craft, needlecraft, papercraft, basketry, leathercraft, 
photography, archery, etc. Leisure-time programs for the youth 
have been planned. These include such activities as baseball, 
dancing, drama, music, reading, cooking, sewing, nature study, 
educational tours to educational plants, hikes, camping trips, 
etc. 
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It does not follow, however, that the schools can undertake 
all of these activities. Many of these can best be carried on by 
other agencies. The schools have their assigned task, which 
may not always lend itself to that expansion which contem- 
plates actual participation in more than a very limited range 
of recreational pursuits. 

The educational factors may point out the possibilities of 
engaging the time and attention of the idle youth in any com- 
munity, but it will devolve upon other social agencies to carry 
out such recreational programs as may be practical and 
serviceable. 


Wiser Financial Planning Needed 


. WOULD be interesting to learn how many school boards 
have considered the recent depression years as a series of 
opportunities to put their house in order, and how many have 
drifted along and have allowed events to drive them into a 
deeper financial muddle than the one which confronted them in 
1929 or 1930. On the whole, the large cities have adjusted 
themselves to the tax situation which promises to become per- 
manent. The total outstanding bonds have been reduced ; where 
possible, interest rates have been reduced through refunding; 
tax rates have been adjusted and tax-collection methods have 
been improved; the custody of funds in banks has been safe- 
guarded as never before; the annual shortages due to the lapse 
between the beginning of the new fiscal year and the date of 
tax collections, have been reduced by legal enactments unifying 
the fiscal and tax years, etc. All in all, the large cities are 
fully awake to the problems and difficulties of financing the 
schools; the officials are technically prepared to cope with 
unexpected developments ; the school boards and the municipal 
authorities are immeasurably better informed and competent; 
and even a good part of the public has an appreciation of the 
road which it is traveling and of the tax sacrifices Jt must 
make. The school officials uniformly are immeasurably more 
ready to cope with the uncertainties of several years of war, 
should these come. 

The smaller school districts, particularly towns under 10,- 
000 population, do not seem to have planned their educational 
financing as well as the large cities. In some midwest and 
southern towns, the outstanding bond issues have not been cut 
down; interest rates are still abnormally high; there is ruinous 
short-term financing; large amounts of warrants are outstand- 
ing at high interest rates. What is worse, the school year has 
been cut and essential services in the grades and the high 
schools have been curtailed. In some communities, the school 
boards and professional executives have drifted along stupidly 
instead of fighting courageously and compelling community 
respect and support. 

In contrast the well-conducted school systems have used 
their misfortune to wisely finance both current school expend- 
itures and capital outlay. A characteristic situation is a small 
Iowa town which reports the retirement of a considerable part 
of its bond issue and the refinancing of the balance at an in- 
terest rate of 1.5 per cent. A regular levy for building purposes 
is being collected to build up an advance fund for building 
needs anticipated in about seven years. 

The job of making up an annual school budget cannot be 
considered complete until the entire financial situation has 
been studied and an understanding has been reached of events 
and needs for five to ten years in the future. 
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Where School Politics Has Its Beginnings 
kp charge that political influence dominates the action of 


school administrators in the performance of their public 
duty is frequently heard. That some of these charges are well 
founded cannot be denied, but it should also be remembered 
that the trouble at times has its origin in the combined local 
agencies of government themselves rather than in the individ- 
ual members of school boards. 

If the board of education is primarily chosen on party lines, 
then partisanship will most likely be practiced by the in- 
cumbents in office. Fortunately, in most instances, where mem- 
bers of a board of education have been elected under a political 
party designation, they have left their political affiliation 
behind them upon entering into office. A member may have 
been chosen as a Republican or a Democrat, but he remains a 
consistent nonpartisan in his school-administrative delibera- 
tions. Thus, the weakness must be found in conditions outside 
rather than inside of school-board rooms. 

A story comes from an eastern city, where the secretary of 
the board of education, an alleged Democrat, was elected as a 
Republican. He sought the nomination at the hands of the 
Democratic party, and upon failing to secure recognition, 
came under the banner of the Republican party and was 
elected. The Democratic organization then sought to strike his 
name off the party roll. 

The irregularity here must not be found so much in what 
the secretary of a board of education did to secure a job for 
himself as it is found in a system which elects board-of-educa- 
tion members under a party label. Such officials should be 
chosen on a nonpartisan basis and none other. 

The argument is often advanced that the competitive atti- 
tude on the part of the political parties leads to the selection 
of the highest and most acceptable type of candidates. But this 
does not follow especially where party prestige and _ prefer- 
ment are the goal of the party promoters. 

If the administration of the schools is to remain free from 
the taint of political influence and manipulation, then the 
process of purification must begin at the beginning. The pre- 
liminaries employed in the selection of members of boards of 
education must be nonpartisan and candidates must be free 
from party influences both before and after elections. 


Better Small-School Leadership 
’ '~ schools of villages and small towns frequently suffer 


from a twofold lack of leadership. The troubles which are 
reported from time to time would seem to indicate that both 
the professional executives and the school boards are at fault. 
Very often the superintendents are too young and too lacking 
in practical experience; they consider the village school as a 
mere practice ground which is to be left at the first oppor- 
tunity. The school boards seem to suffer most because they 
have too narrow a field of action; their outlook is hampered 
by too many personal interests; there is little challenge in the 
job for any kind of statesmanship and for growth in social 
outlook. 

It is certain that that democratic school thrives best when it 
represents the community will, and when it expresses the pride 
of community achievement. But it should be remembered that 
the village, or the small town, is no longer a complete com- 
munity. It was one in the earlier days, but it now is only a 
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neighborhood of a true community, and an artificial political 
unit. Such elements as improved communication and rapid 
travel by the telephone, the automobile, the bus, the rural 
mail delivery, and even the radio have developed new limits 
of communities and have made for larger natural trading areas 
and larger school units. Community awareness and community 
interests are limited only by natural barriers that prevent a 
rural group from having easy access to a town or village 
center. 

The only solution of the problem of better village-school 
leadership is the discontinuance of small school districts, the 
expansion of attendance units, and the enlargement of adminis- 
trative areas to include the entire communities on the broadest 
scale. County organization is not the logical school unit, but 
in many states it would lead to the improvement suggested 
and would permit of much greater administrative economy and 
efficiency than is now possible. Some flexibility is needed in 
the state legislation to make natural communities comprise 
the school districts. 

Larger school units will be a challenge to the leadership of 
professional schoolmen, as well as to the members of school 
boards. They will eliminate the excessive petty business that 
engages school boards and raise the efficiency of teaching 
staffs. They will reduce the tendency of young school adminis- 
trators to constantly seek the larger city. They will attract a 
better class of both professional and laymen, and they will 
enable a greater unification of educational programs and 
purposes. 


The Printing of School-Board Proceedings 


l\ SEVERAL midwest states the reminder has been sounded 
by legal authorities that the official school-board proceed- 
ings must be printed in some newspaper of general circulation 
at least thirty days after each meeting. State laws require this. 

The proceedings record the expenditures for the month, the 
resolutions presented, and the action thereon. Thus, the citi- 
zens know exactly what has been done with the taxpayers’ 
money, and are assured that everything is in running order. 

The larger cities are usually exempt from this provision of 
the law. They print their proceedings in pamphlet form and 
distribute them where they may be required or desired. These 
publications have reached a degree of completeness which is 
commendable. Aside from the purely statistical data the resolu- 
tion and reports are arranged in logical order and presented 
with illuminating headlines. 

The publication of school-board proceedings in the rural 
districts of Michigan and Wisconsin are frequently so belated 
as to impair their value. To find the proceedings of a school- 
board meeting held in the month of March published in the 
month of September following, cannot serve the purpose for 
which the law was enacted. 

On the whole, the laws which compel the publication of the 
official proceedings of school boards have a beneficial effect. 
It makes for an assurance that the business of the schools is 
openly and honestly conducted. 


Enlightenment consists, not merely in the passive reception 
into the mind of a number of ideas, hitherto unknown to it, 
but in the mind’s energetic, simultaneous action upon and 
toward and among these new ideas which are rushing in upon 


it. Newman. 




















































































Enrollment Guidance 


in the Winfield High School 


Much emphasis has been placed in recent 
years upon the function of guidance in sec- 
ondary education. Rapid social changes in a 
more complex society has of necessity accen- 
tuated the need for more effective guidance in 
the school setup. Consequently many schools 
have set up elaborate systems of guidance and 
have turned to the task of re-examining all 
elements of guidance in the educational pro- 
gram of the school to determine their 
effectiveness 

Ever since the elective system in secondary 
education came into being there has been one 
point of contact between the school and the 
pupil in which the pupil has received guidance 
in a greater or lesser degree. This is through 
the process of enrollment. The amount and 
extent of enrollment guidance has varied prob- 
ably with every pupil situation, every school, 
and every passing year 

Several years ago the faculty and adminis- 
tration of the Winfield, Kans., High School 
arrived at the decision that in the process of 
pupil enrollment pupils should be more delib- 
erate and the school should provide a greater 
opportunity for guidance than was normally 
being given in the school. The importance of a 
well-planned enrollment cannot be overem 
phasized. Every administrator is familiar with 
maladjusted cases that appear during the 
school year that have their origin in a 
poorly planned enrollment. Through the proc- 
enrollment the school has its first op 
portunity to provide guidance. To the pupil 
new to the school this is extremely important 
To the pupil who has been in attendance, it 
milestone, an opportunity to re-examine 
and re-evaluate his own special ablities, inter- 
ests, and opportunities for the future, and as 
a consequence continue his direction or alter 
his course as the occasion demands. The 
process of enrollment is not only one of choos 
ing wisely from the school curricular offerings 
but from the extracurricular offerings as well 
It consists of developing a school program that 
is well co-ordinated with out-of-school condi- 
tions, with proper provision for health, relaxa 
tion, and leisure-time activities. The writer 
finds too often that the cause for maladjust- 
ment among high-school pupils is due to over 
loaded curricular or activity schedules, with a 
poor budget for time and recreation 

Enrollment guidance under the recent setup 
in Winfield High School starts wth the home 
room. Guidance is featured rather strongly in 
the entire home-room setup, so this fits in well 
in this respect 
tion 


and 
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Is a 


The school has annual promo- 
Preliminary enrollment for the ensuing 
year is made through the home room during 
the last four or five weeks of the spring term 
Thus enrollment when the 
teacher has year's a 


comes a 1 


had at least a 


time 
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quaintance with the pupil. If she has been 
efficient as a home-room teacher, she will be 
thoroughly acquainted with all of the central- 
office information available concerning the 
pupil. She will know his scholarship record 


his I.Q., his record on various achievement 
and aptitude tests. She will know of his extra- 


curricular activities, his home situation. his 
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out-of-school activities, his personality traits 
and special interests as well as aptitudes. All 
of which gives her a strategic position in offer- 
ing guidance, although it must be admitted 
that there are good and poor home-room 
teachers in this respect. The home-room teach- 
er has a four- or five-week period to enroll 
the pupils in her home room, which involves 
usually from about twenty-five to forty pupils. 


Vocational Conferences Held 

Mention should be made of the fact that 
two activities in Winfield High School help 
considerably in providing guidance in the en- 
rollment procedure. These activities were not 
organized originally to supplement or assist in 
this, but they have been timed conveniently to 
contribute to enrollment guidance. Just pre- 
ceding the time set for preliminary enrollment 
the school conducts a 
formation 


series of vocational-in- 
conferences in which a number ot 
adult leaders representing different vocations 
meet in conference with students who are in 
terested in the different vocations of the re- 
spective leaders. The pupils come to enroll 
ment fresh from these The other 
ictivity is the all-school exhibit, coming during 
the last month of school, at which time teach 
ers and pupils present and demonstrate pub 
licly an exhibit of materials, projects, course 
outlines, and activities involved in the various 
courses and subjects in the school. Parents are 
especially urged to attend, and the exhibit pro 
vides a splendid opportunity for the pupil to 
discover the nature of the work 
ind projects involved in the various courses 
ind to consult with the teacher of the subject 
concerning these things 

The preliminary enrollment procedure 1s 
opened by a faculty meeting. In this meeting 
it is the practice for the high-school principal 
to explain the enrollment procedure, special 
requirements of the state and school for grad- 
uation, the program of studies, and any cur- 
riculum changes planned for the next year 
Frequently, the heads of departments will be 
called upon to explain enrollment conditions 
peculiar to their own individual departments, 
as for instance in the case of music, vocational 
agriculture, or commerce. At the close of this 
meeting, after teachers are conversant with th 
procedure, they are handed a set of prel mi 
nary enrollment blanks, which in turn will be 
handed to the individual pupils. 

These preliminary enrollment blanks carry 
a considerable amount of self-explanatory in- 
formation. The first section provides a list of 
ill subjects offered in the school under the 
groupings provided by the state department 
of education. This list designates the school 
years in which the subject can be taken and 
provides a place in which the pupil may check 
the subjects in which he has credit 

The second section explains state requir 
ments for graduation. In Kansas subjects are 
classified by groups; the requirements are two 
majors and two minors with additional credit 
in a fifth group, of which English is a required 
major required minor, at 
least, while a course in government is required 
of all pupils 

The next 


conterences 


ictivities, 


social science, a 


section explains the school re 
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quirements for graduation from a_ different 
course. In this section is a place for the pupil 
to designate the course from which he expects 
to graduate. Also, in this section is a state- 
ment to parents and pupil strongly urging that 
they consult with the principal’s office or di- 
rectly with any colleges in which there may be 
special entrance requirements, in the event 
pupils know definitely where they will attend 
after graduation. The pupil is urged then to 
plan his course accordingly 


Entire School Career Planned 

Another section of this blank provides a 
form in which the pupil is requested to fill out 
his program-of-studies plan for his entire high- 
school career with a declaration of his inten- 
tions as to majors and minors. The importance 
of this cannot be overemphasized. The pur- 
pose is to get the pupil, his parents, and ad- 
visers to thinking in terms of a long-term 
plan, and to give balance and direction to his 
program. Too often the writer has discovered 
pupiis think in terms of the next year only, 
with the consequence that they come into their 
last year or two of high school with programs 
badly out of balance. It is understood, of 
course, that pupils have the privilege of chang- 
ing this from year to vear, but there is a great 
idvantage in the pupil having thought through 
and organized his program for the entire 
period in high school, even though conditions 
will arise that require deviation from this 

The remaining this blank pro- 
vides a space where the pupil will write in the 
subjects he will take for the ensuing year 
Before these will be accepted as final, by the 
home-room teacher, the pupil must show that 
he has conferred with his parents 


or other 


section on 


counselors 
received ‘blue 
from the teachers in subjects in which 
these are required 
The “blue card” introduces another point ot 
guidance. It is a practice in Winfield High 
School to designate nearly all of the advanced 
courses in music, industrial arts, 
mathematics, art, crafts, languages, vo- 
cational agriculture, shop. etc as well as cer- 
tain special subjects in commerce, journalism, 
and others as “blue-card” subjects. Before a 
pupil may enroll in any of these subjects he 
must apply to the teacher of the subject, sub- 
mit his record in prerequisite subjects and en- 
deavor to establish his ability to carry the 
work satisfactorily, and interest in the subject 
Thus pupils will learn of costs, special condi- 
tions, and special interests required in certain 
courses, will frequently discover facts about 
the course that were unknown to them before 
During the enrollment period a number of 
faculty meetings will be held, at which time 
teachers will report problems involved in en- 
rollment, bringing oftentimes specific cases to 
the meeting for discussion. Oftentimes the 
teachers are urged to refer certain cases to the 
heads of departments. In fact, it is 
practice in the refer all advanced 
commerce people and all vocational-agriculture 
people to the heads of those respective depart- 
ments for enrollment approval. Since the 
school has no counselors on the staff. there 1s 
(Cone y 
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GAS cooking equipment 
preferred in 


schools everywhere 


rh It is significant that in schools everywhere 
high schools. colleges. universities. private 
schools Gas is the preferred fuel for cooking. 
1e Significant too, is the fact that in new schools, 
where the latest and most modern equip- 
it ment is installed, Gas is first choice. 
le The reasons for this preference for GAS 
for commercial cooking are found in the 
decided advantages of this modern fuel its 
“d cleanliness. accurate and easy controllability, 
its speed, and its over-all economy. 

If you are building or remodeling. investi- 
a | gate the many advantages of modern Gas 
1€ ‘ , ; Kitchen, Martha Wilson House, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
cooking equipment for your school kitchen Photograph courtesy Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 


or cafeteria, 


mmm AMERICAN GAS ANSOCTATION 
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School Administration in Action 





Administrative Innovations 
in Bangor, Pennsylvania 


The board of school directors at Bangor, Pa., 
has made a number of innovations in its admin 
istrative procedure intended to facilitate business 
and to enable the board to concentrate on edu- 


cational policy problems. At least three days 
before all regularly scheduled meetings Supt 
Harry O. Eisenberg prepares an agenda for the 
meeting, containing his recommendations for 
changes in school policies, organization, cur- 
riculums, etc. Members of the board are fully 


informed of what is to come before the meeting 
and have an opportunity to study the genuinely 
significant problems before them. The principle 
which has been in use for a year has resulted in 
a considerable reduction in the time required for 
the discussion of problems and has eliminated 
hasty decisions and reconsiderations of decisions 

During the past year, the Bangor fire depart 
ment has been utilized in making quarterly in 
spections of the school buildings and their con- 
tents. These inspections supplement the regular 
monthly inspections made by the janitors and 
the members of the administrative staff 

The board of school directors has modified a 
number of its policies applied to teachers. The 
provisions of the sick leave have been changed 
so that each teacher may have one week’s ab 
sence with full pay and two weeks at half pay 
Previously an allowance of three dollars per day 
was made for two weeks 

All new teachers entering the schools are re 
quired to take the tuberculin test and to present 
an X-ray film of the chest, together with a state 
ment from a competent roentgenologist that they 
are free from pulmonary tuberculosis. A similar 


Long Beach School 


The board of education of Long Beach, Calif., 


has formulated its rules and regulations into a 
definite administrative code and presented the 
same in a compact and_ illuminating public 


document 

The code proceeds upon the basic plan that 
“the government of the schools shall be vested in 
the board of education consisting of five members, 
who shall have been residents of the territory 
included in the district for two years next preced 
ing the day of their election. The board of edu- 
cation is therefore the basic controlling body of 
the Long Beach City schools. It exists under and 
derives its powers from the constitution and 
statutes of the State of California and the Long 
Beach City Charter 

The general organization of the Long Beach 
City schools is that of a unified system with the 
superintendent of schools as the chief adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and advisory officer. Educa 
tional and business activities are co-ordinated by 
him for the purpose of educating those enrolled 
in the schools 


Functions of the Board 


The code then outlines the powers, function, 
and responsibilities in the following language 

“The primary functions of the board of edu- 
cation are legislative (policy making) and judicial 
It is a legislative (policy making) and a judicial 
body, approving such recommendations as it 
judges to be for the best interests of the schools. 

“The board of education shall hold the super- 
intendent of schools responsible for the efficient 
administration and supervision of the schools. It 
is obligated to make provis'on for and safeguard 
funds which will enable the schools to be oper- 
ated in accordance with the state school laws and 


statement is required biennally from each em 
ployed teacher who is under thirty-five years of 
age. The tests are made by physicians connected 
with the Eastern Northampton County Tuber 
culosis and Hea th Society at a nominal cost. The 
freshman class in the high school is also tested 
and pup.Is who give a positive reaction are tested 
annually for three succeeding years 

A new policy of the board requires the pay- 
ment of increments in the annual salary schedule 
for those who have advanced training. These in 
crements are over and above the mandated in 
crement in the salary schedule. Advanced work is 
given equal credit without regard to sex or the level 
of the school in which the teacher is employed 

The personnel policies of the board as applied 
to janitors have been changed so that the salaries 
are adjusted according to the duties and the 
responsibilities of each janitor and the training 
which he possesses. In order to assure the neat 
appearance of all custodians, the board has pro 
vided each man with two uniforms. Each janitor 
is granted a vacation with pay, a policy wh ch 
was never before considered advisable 

The board has put into operation a 
scheme of building maintenance and 


long-term 
rehabilita 


tion. Basic to the plan is a long-term plan which 
involves continuous study of existing conditions 
and needs. A specific study under the plan em 


braced lighting conditions in the high-school bu‘ld 
ing and resulted in the replacement of power 
cables and wiring and in the installation of new 
fixtures in insufficiently lighted rooms. Studies 
are being made of the painting condition of 
buildings, roots, furniture, etc 


Administrative Code 


such rules and regulations as the board may have 
approved 

“The board of education shall exercise such ad 
ditional powers, functions, and responsibilities as 
are given to it by law 


Duties of Superintendent and Manager 


The code provides that “the superintendent of 
schools is the chief administrative, supervisory, 
and adv:sory officer of the Long Beach City 
schools with full power and responsibility under 
the sanction of the board of education for the 
proper conduct of the business and the educa- 
tional program of the school districts. He shall 
prepare the annual budget and submit it to the 
board of education for approval not less than two 
weeks before the date that it must first be sub 
mitted to the county superintendent of schools 
He shall recommend to the board of education 
for election by them all employees, both certifi 
cated and noncertificated, except in certain special 
instances involving noncertificated employees on a 
casual or temporary basis, when the board of 
education may delegate the power to recommend 
to the business manager or another administrative 
officer. He shall have the right to require that all 
reports or recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation from any employee shall have been sub- 
mitted to him for his consideration prior to being 
presented to the board of education. He or his 
representative shall have the duty and privilege of 
attending all meetings of the board of education; 
and he shall have the right to speak upon all 
matters under discussion. He shall be an ex officio 
member of all board-of-education committees and 
of all other committees appointed by the board 
of education. He shall have such other powers 
and duties as may be approved by the board of 
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education and as may be necessary to fulfill the 
functions of his office.” 

The duties of the business 
lined as follows 

“The business manager is the chiet officer con- 
cerned with the business division of school man- 
agement. He is responsible, under the direct‘on of 
the superintendent of schools, for the business 
program, including the keeping of financial and 
property records, the accounting for all fiscal 
transactions, the buying and distributing of sup- 
plies, the operation of cafeterias, and the con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining of the 
physical plant. He shall be responsible for the 
nomination for employment and discharge of 
noncertificated emp oyees of the business division, 
including caretakers, caretaker matrons, gardeners, 
and watchmen. He is responsible, under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, for the 
organization and administration of all activities 
and concerning the employment, pro- 
motion, absence, or dismissal of all noncertificated 
employees in the business division. He shall be an 
ex officio member of such committees of the 
board of education or committees authorized by 
it as affect the business division of school man- 
agement. He or his representative shall have the 
duty and privilege of attending all meetings of 
the board of education; and he shall render such 
reports as it and or the superintendent of schools 
may request. He shall have such other duties and 
responsibilities as may be assigned by the super 
intendent of schools.” 

In addition to the business manager super- 
visory officers are provided. These are the director 
of secondary schools whose responsibility is tor 
the organization and administration of the junior 
college, the senior high schools, and the junior 
high schools; the director of elementary educa- 
tion who has charge of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the elementary grades; the direc- 
tor of adult who has charge of adult 
classes and of the evening high school; and the 
director of personnel who has charge of all activ- 
ities and records concerning the employment, pro- 
motion, absence or dismissal of certificated and 
noncertificated employees in the educational 
offices 

Under the code the entire educational staff is 
directly in charge of the superintendent of schools 
The business staff is in charge of the business 
manager who in turn is responsible to the super 
intendent of schools and through him to the board 
of education 


manager are out- 


records 


s¢ hools 


General Rules and Regulations 


rules of the school board contain 
sections on: (1) The public and its relations to 
the schools; (2) the employment control and dis- 
missal of all noncertificated employees. These 
latter rules include specific control of such factors 
as: (a) The citizenship of employees; (b) the 
general conduct; (c) their legal residence within 
the district; (d) residence previous to employ- 
ment; (e) personal and professional service rec- 
ords; (f) leaves of absence; (g) sabbatical leaves; 
(kh) leaves of absence for noncertificated em- 
ployees; (i) dismissal; (j) conditions of contin- 
uous employment; (&) health control and quaran- 
tine; (/) payment during absences; (m) periodic 
health examinations; (m) summer service; (0) 
retirement because of ald age; (p) outside 
employment 

Special sections of the general rules relate to the 
length of the school year, the special 
buildings and grounds, and the transportation of 
pupils 

Separate complete articles outline the powers 
and duties of principals, of teachers, of pupils, 
and of caretakers. Principals are considered the 
chief administrative and supervisory officers of the 
respective school buildings for complete authority 
concerning the addition, examination, classifica- 
tion, and dismissal of pupils. They have full 
supervisory powers over teachers 

The regulations concerning the pupils define 
chiefly the duties of children with respect to at- 
tendance and absence, conduct and discipline, etc. 

The entire code is written as a frame of action 
within which the greatest freedom and initiative 


The general 


uses of 


possible are promoted. The sp‘rit is intended to be 
democratic 


distinctly 
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The handsome Veltone de sign in Nairn Sealex Linolenm is a popular choice for class- 


room floors. Above. Portland School in. Michigan. Right. Lakewood School in Ohio. 


Nairn Sealex Linoleum 
quiet and comfortable 
underfoot, gives years 
of heaviest duty service. 


ES, when you specify Nairn Sealex Linoleum you specify 
cleanliness, quiet, economy, and beauty. Its perfectly smooth 
surface is Casy to keep spotlessly clean. And it saves MONnCY 
vear after year stands up under the heaviest traffic with no 
refinishing expense. Nairn Sealex Linoleum, installed by author- 


ized contractors, carries a guaranty bond. Write for details now! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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Also ‘Lab” Panels, Telephone and Fire Alarm Systems 
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eve is NO SUBSTITUTE 
“STANDARD” EXPERIENCE 


in building Program Clocks : 


@® Just as the experienced Board Member, Super- 
intendent, or teacher is more valuable to your 
so Standard Electric Program 
Clocks are more valuable, more dependable. 


school system, 


know your problems. 
May we help you? 


Whatever may be your need for such electrical equipment, you can de- 


pend on ‘“‘Standard”’ 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME Co. 


Literature will be mailed promptly on request. 


Dept. B 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





School Finance and Taxation 





Cleveland Schools Receive Share of 


Tax Money 


Schools in C eveland, Ohio, recently shared 
$1,420,678 in tax funds allocated from the Ohio 
School Foundation Fund by the State Control 


Board. The board distributed a total of $7,000, 
000 to city and exempted school districts for the 
quarter under the Ohio 
system, pays a part ol 


beginning September 1, 
through which the state 
the cost of education 

In Cleveland the state approximately 
one third of the current expenditures of the 
schoo's. The state allocation to the Cleveland 
schools was $1,055,214. Twelve independent school 
districts received $350,008, and three rural dis 
tricts were paid $15,456 


FINANCE 


pays 


AND TAXATION 

@ The school district of Pipestone, Minn., is 
sued school bonds to the amount of $260,000, at 
an interest rate of 2'4 per cent. They cover a 
period of 25 years. The purchasers of the bonds 
paid a premium of $1,751 

@ Council Bluffs, la. The 
adopted a budget for the 
the amount of $678,959.41 
@ Shreveport, La The 
board has appointed a committee of three to in 
vestigate its financial records and to present a 
complete check on school expend tures, financial 
records, and methods of bookkeeping 

@ Fort Worth, Tex. The estimated operating 
and maintenance budget of the schools for the 
year 1939-40 has been set at $2,502,488. This is 
an increase of $96,728 over 1938 and is based on 
82 per cent collection of taxes 

+ Belleville, I] The school board has 
a budget of $286,000 for the 
amount provided for the 
$169,000 


school board has 


school vear 1939-40 in 


Caddo Parish school 


adopted 
1940 The 
previous vear Wa 


Veal 


@ San Antonio, Tex The total budget of the 
school board for the vear 1940 is $2,974,753. This 
includes $214,000 due the district 
from the state per capita fund, and $106,000 in 
cash reserves as available funds, An automati 
increase of $65,000 in teachers’ salaries raised the 
disbursement figures $48 000 over the estimate for 
the last year’s budget. The local school depository 
bank has agreed to make all short-term loans at 
2.4 per cent 
a Waterloo, 


has adopted a 


local school 


lowa The west-side school board 
budget of $402,022 for the veat 


1939-40. Ths is an increase of $3,460 over th 
estimate for 1938—39 
¢ Cranston, R I The s¢ hool board has 


adopted a budget of $728,386 for the 
1939 40 

‘ Monroe, 
adopted a 


school Veal 


Mik h T he school board has 
budget of $429,385 for the school 


vear 1940. The amount for the previous year 
was $412,000 

4 Mt. Sterling, Kv. The Montgomery Fiscal 
Court has increased the school tax levy from 


valuation. The 
State Board of 
local school systems 
salaries and other expenses 


42 to 48 cents per each $100 of 
increase Was requested by the 

Education in order that the 
might meet the 


@ Muskegon, Mich The school systems of 
Muskegon, Muskegon Heights, and North 
Muskegon have been compelled to borrow funds 
to meet the shortage of state revenues. Th 


used to meet until the 
December tax money comes in 
@ Full pay for the first four 
new school term has 
of Georgia by the 


Since the 


money will he expenses 
months of the 

been assured the teachers 
State Board of Education 
state can finance only four months ths 


vear, the board has started paying teachers in 
September instead of October. Counties which 
have had to finance the first month will have 
until January to lIquidate debts incurred to 


bolster faltering terms last vear when the state 
lacked $4,000,000 of meeting its pledge 
4 During the spring ol 1939, the board of 
| Iowa, refunded $77 


education at Eagle Grove, 








7 For well over a half century we have worked with 
America’s schools in giving them the benefit of 
this constantly growing fund of experience. We 

We have the right answers. 
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of bonds which had been drawing 5 per cent 
interest. The new bonds will run serially for seven 
vears and will cost slightly less than 1 per 
cent interest per vear 
The board of education in May, paid off 
$22,000 of outstanding bonds, and is building up 
a balance annually for building and ground 


repairs, extensions, and replacements It is 
expected that in 1947 when the final payment 
on the present bonds expires, the school district 
will have a cash balance of $42,650.92 in its 


building fund 

Mr. C. L. McDowell, supe rintendent of schools, 
in reporting on the happy financial situation ot 
the district, has urged that the annual tax rate 
be continued so that a cash fund may be built 
up as planned 


@ Hutchinson, Kans. The board of education 
has adopted a school tax levy of 16.473 mils, 
which will raise $474,356 for school purposes in 


1940. This is an 
amount for 1938-39. The 
made necessary because of a decrease in the 
valuation of the district 
+. Lubbock, Tex Che school 
adopted a budget of $366,861 for the 
1940, which is an 
amount tor 1939 
San Angelo, Tex \ 
has been adopted for the 
1940. This is an 
vear 1938-39 
@ Sherman, Tex. The budget for the school 
vear 1940 has been set at $174,966. The amount 
tor 1939 was $178,703 
@ New Orleans, La The school board has 
idopted a budget of $5,098,437 for the schools 
in 1940. This is an increase of $122,475 over the 
amount tor 1938-39, and is the largest budget 
in the history of the 
¢ Augusta, Ga. The school board has approved 
an economy program to effect a saving of SS 
000 in the 1940 budget. The principal saving 


was the elimination of kindergartens, which cost 
S20.000 a 


increase of $11,747 over the 


increase in levy was 


board has 
s( hool Veal 


increase of $27,730 over the 


budget of $393,977 
schools for the year 


increase of $75,754 over the 


= hools 


year 
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Milwaukee’s Pulaski High School Expels 
From Auditorium, Corridors, Classrooms, Gymnasium 


UY WILEY, Milwaukee architect credited 
Grit this beautiful new auditorium in the 
Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, wanted an 
acoustical material which would lend itself 
to the architectural treatment he had 
planned. Calicel, a Celotex acoustical prod- 
uct, met his needs perfectly, combining the 
ageless beauty of stone with required acousti- 
cal values. 

Throughout the rest of the school —in 
corridors, classrooms, lobbies, offices, and 
gymnasium—Mr. Wiley used 5 {prise %cied 7 






THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
910 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see me about 
a FREE Noise Survey of our school. Also send your val- 
uable booklet, “NOISE” and your magazine, “QUIET 
FORUM.’ 


ASB10-39 


amo acousni-cerorex) | 
18 Pecnlaoe } 
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Name . 
. 
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iddress : 
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City : 
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Acousti-Celotex Fibre Tile to banish NOISE 
and achieve the quiet so important to teachers 
and students alike. Patented perforations in 
this material subdue echoes of voices and 
footsteps, and are not affected by repeated 
painting. 

Let a Celotex acoustical expert make a 
FREE Noise Survey of your school — show 
you how easily Acousti-Celotex Fibre Tile 
can be applied right over existing ceilings, 
and give you an estimate of its moderate cost. 
Mail the coupon today! 


The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an 
acoustical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


PERMANENT 


cousti-CELoTex 


PAINTABLE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CALICEL 





Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products: 


Assorsex 


VU. &. PATENT OFFice 


CALISTONE 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World. \n Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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How can your Textbooks 


Survive the coming School Year’s Wear, 
Handling and Abuse unless 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are provided so that additional 


support is given the books? 


Order NOW for all New Books and those in good condition. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





School Administration News 


SCHOOL FARM ESTABLISHED 


A new departure in the public schools of 
Yoakum, Tex., is the establishment of a school 
demonstration farm of 110 acres, which will serve 
a dual purpose in schoolwork. The farm will be 
used to demonstrate better agricultural practices 
and will be manned by underprivileged boys and 
girls from rural sections who will use this means 
of working their way through high school. 

The project which is known as the Caldwell 
Demonstration Farm, was started through a gift 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Caldwell, of San Antonio, 
and by liberal donations coupled with a grant by 
the Work Projects Administration 

The buildings include a farm manager’s resi- 
dence, a barn, and a dormitory. The grounds have 
been terraced and fenced. 

The demonstration farm offers an opportunity 
to some fifteen or twenty boys to gain a high- 
school education while working on the farm 
Under the program the chosen students will 
attend school half time and work half time on the 
farm. All students of the agricultural classes will 
enjoy demonstrations at the farm and will be 
transported to and from the farm by school 
buses 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


@ Graduate students in the Rock Island, IIl., 
Central High School may be admitted to a newly 
established class in retail salesmanship. The course 
is conducted on a cooperative basis under the 
George-Dean act 

4 An extension fee of two dollars and a half 
for each term is being charged each pupil in the 
Monroe, Ga., schools at the direction of the 
board of education 

In order not to work too great a hardsh'p on 
some parents, the board of education has adopted 
a rule that no family will be required to pay fees 
for more than fo hildren, making a maximum 








payment for the year of twenty dollars. The fees 
are made necessary because of the state’s failure 
to pay its expected distributive fund 

¢ In November, 1939, Ohio voters will pass on 
a constitutional amendment proposing the estab 
lishment of a state board of education. The board 
is to be appointed on a nonpartisan basis and is 
to have authority to select a state commissioner 
of education as its executive officer. The entire 
department of education is to be removed from 
the sphere of political influence. A study made 


for the legislature reaches the following con 
clusion 
“Ohio, unlike most states, does not have a 


state board for the general supervision and con- 
trol of the most important and largest levels and 
phases of education; namely, elementary and sec- 
ondary. Ohio needs such a board to serve as the 
chief school authority of the state and to give 
supervision to the state department of education 
This need has become more evident than ever 
during recent years because of the millions of 
dollars of state aid which have been provided 
through the school foundation program, and be 
cause of the many new functions which have 
been delegated to the state department of 
education.” 

¢ Apprentice classes for indentured boys in the 
established trades, have been opened in the Davis 
Vocational School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

@ The rural high schools of Shawnee County, 
Kans., permit students who move from one dis 
trict to another to complete their schoolwork in 
the original school which they have attended 
The arrangement is reciprocal and involves no 
tuition where an even exchange in the number of 
pupils is possible 

7 The school 
has increased by 
according to Supt 
the high-school 
present 


enrollment in Rock Island, IIL, 
1,172 during the past 20 years, 

Earl H. Hanson. In 1919-20 
enrollment was 480, while the 
classes in the senior high school 
1,200. The grade-school enrollment has grown 
from 4,928 to 5,699. The only year showing a 
loss was 1931-32 when 5,505 were in attendance 
in the elementary 


exe eed 


classes 
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¢ The board of education of Wyoming, IIL, 
recently received bids for bus service, the figures 
ranging between 17% and 27 cents per mile. The 
buses employed average 50 miles a day. 

¢ Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has 
asked the parents of pupils to pay one month’s 
tuition in order to maintain the nine months’ 
school term 

@ The Houston, Tex., board of education has 
ordered that parochial-school pupils be carried in 
the school-district buses where no addit:onal ex- 
pense is incurred 

4 The high-school board of education at E]I- 
dorado, Ill., has adopted a textbook rental plan 
This will be carried on by placing the books in 
charge of local dealers. Pupils who own their own 
books will not be required to rent, the plan being 
made available on a voluntary basis 

4 A number of county boards of education in 
Kansas have entered into a campaign against 
nocturnal petting parties held in automobiles on 
school grounds. While it is held illegal to park on 
any road without lights the action of the author- 
ities is based upon the question of trespass on 
school grounds 

4 At the invitation of the National Broadcasting 
Company, a group of educators attended a sum- 
mer workshop in radio education at the NBC 
Radio City headquarters in New York City. Dur- 
ing the sessions from July 10 to August 4, 55 
educators made a specialized study of education 
in radio. The addresses and discussions all cen- 
tered on the practices, problems, and policies of 
network broadcasting, especially those which re- 
late to educational and public service programs 
Mr. Walter J. Preston, Jr., presided at the ses- 
sions and solicited criticisms and suggestions from 
those in attendance 

@ LaSalle, Ill. A program of physical educa- 


tion will be carried on in the public schools, 
under the direction of Mr. John A. Roach, 
who has been engaged as supervisor. The work 
is to include medical examinations, health in- 
struction, and gymnastic work and play. Safety 
instruction will be correlated with the health 


instruction 
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Give Your Students All the Advantages 
KEWAUNEE LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFERS THEM 


Lucky are the new students, just starting their first 
science, vocational or home economics classes, who 
find modern Kewaunee Furniture waiting to help 
them. Yes—they’re lucky because Kewaunee Furni- 
ture places every convenience at their finger-tips. It 
provides ample space on which to work, makes it easy 
to see demonstrations—to hear lectures—and 
follow the wise guidance of the instructor. In short, 
it helps every student get the most out of every 


session 


Even a casual inspection of Kewaunee Furniture will 
convince you that it is sturdy, well designed equip- 
ment, built to stand many years of hard service. If 
you have Laboratory, Vocational, Home Economics 
or Library Furniture to buy, be sure to write us. 
Tell us your problem and get our suggestions. There’s 


no obligation whatever. Write to 


Vig. Cor 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


LABORATORY 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Il. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


to Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base 
Unit—one of several especially 
developed for schools 








Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 





mo 


——_ Karcite Sink No. $-600 





Plyroll Desk 


Ever-Hold Automatic Adjustable 
Stool No. E-1824 





Chemistry Desk No. D_702 (Plyroll) 





¢ Mr. Aubrey Williams, administrator for the 
National Youth Administration, has reported that 
during the month of July the number of youths 
placed in private employment through the Junior 
Placement Service, was nearly twice as great as 
the number placed in July, 1938. A total of 8,679 
placements were made in July, 1939, as compared 
with 4,368 for the corresponding month a year 
ago 

Special employment services for youth have 
been provided in 144 cities in 41 states as a result 
of N.Y.A. work. In 30 of the cities state em 
ployment services have assumed part or all of the 
financial responsibility. State employment services 
have opened junior employment divisions in 51 
cities following N.Y.A. procedure, but supported 
by their own funds 

4A special feature of the schools of Norfolk, 
Nebr., is the unclassified room for maladjusted 
pupils from all over the system. They are given 
work, which is in line with their ability in the 
various subjects studied, and are helped individ- 
ually by the teacher. One hour each day is 
spent in the industrial shop. The girls receive 
instruction in home economics 

The schools have available the services of two 
psychiatrists. These men, who have been espe 
cially trained in the field of psychiatry, serve 
without pay, and are officially connected with 
the Norfolk State Hospital. They are available 
at the request of the school staff to assist parents 
and teachers with special problems. Many 
maladjusted pupils have been benefited through 
the service 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. Supt. L. W. Feik, in a 
communication to the school taculty at the open 


ing of the fall term, made the following sug 
kestion: “We are very anxious this year that 
every child who was in school last year and was 


not graduated from high school shall have an 
Opportunity to continue his school career. There 


lore, we are asking that all principals, in partic 
ula the junior-high and_ senior-high-school 
Principals, make a very careful survey of the 
list of 


pupils who have not returned to school 


this fall. Every effort possible should be made 
to obtain the reason why the pupil has not 
returned to school. 

“It is the duty of educators to see that every- 
one who desires an education shall receive one 
if it is humanly possible. Principals should not 
leave this work entirely to the attendance 
officer.” 

@ New York, N. Y. Teachers in the city 
schools meeting their classes for the first time 
at the opening of the new semester, were given 
instructions to cultivate in pupils “a love of 
country and loyalty to democratic ideals.” At 
the same time they were admonished not to let 
personal sympathies for either side in the present 
conflict color their teaching and to be “on guard 
not to encourage hatred or unreasoning passion.” 
President Marshall of the board of education 
issued a statement containing an appeal for 
neutrality 

a Petersburg, Va The Negro schools of the 
school system have been reorganized on the 
plan of an elementary-junior-senior high-school 
organization, conforming to the organization 
which has obtained in the white schools since 
1927. The Peabody High School, which had 
formerly been operated as a _ four-year high 
school, now operates as a three-year senior high 
school. The Henry Williams elementary school 
has been reorganized as a_ three-year junior 
high school 

@ Norfolk, Nebr. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. A. P. Burkhardt the board of education 
has created two new departments, visual educa 
tion and guidance, each in charge of a part 
time director 

4 Vassar, Mich. The school board has intro 
duced a new textbook rental plan for the school 
vear. Under the plan, textbooks will be made 
available on a rental basis to pupils whose 
parents approve the plan. Parents who are not 
favorable to the plan may provide textbooks 
for their children as in the past 

¢ Nunica, Mich. New courses in general shop 
woodworking for bovs and foods and home 


making for girs, have been added in the high 
school. Mathematics for everyday use will be 
offered in the ninth grade, to replace the algebra 
course. 

@ Racine, Wis. The school’ board has 
approved the plan of Supt. W. C. Giese, for the 
introduction of the annual promotion plan in 
the schools. The action of the board will dis- 
place the semiannual promotion system, in- 
augurated twenty years ago. 

4 Island Pond, Vt. Under a new rule of the 
school board, postgraduate students will not 
be accepted for high-school enrollment, except 
by special permission of the board 

¢ Chairman Smith of the Boston, Mass., school 
board has proposed a shortening of the school 
year by two weeks, so that the term would run 
from September 15 to June 15 

4 El Reno, Okla. Children who will be 6 years 
old during the first semester were permitted to 
enroll in September. Under a recent legal ruling, 
children under 6 years on September first have 
no legal right to attend school until the follow- 
ing September. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $203,812 for the school 
year 1940. The budget calls for $168,000 for 
operating expenses, which is a slight increase 
over the figure of $166,084 for 1938 

¢ Campbell, Ohio. A budget of $246,400 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1940. This is an increase of $16,340 over the 
amount for 1938-39. Of the total, the budget 
provides $166,400 for the general fund, and 
$80,000 for the bond-retirement fund 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. A_ blanket 15 per 
cent salary reduction for school employees, or 
an eight months’ school term faces the schools 
of the city. The action has been proposed to 
meet a reduction of $353,957 in school funds 
ordered by the county excise board 

¢ Stamford, Conn. The school board has asked 
the personnel committee to make a survey of 
the athletic curriculums to insure more and 
better control over athletic programs 
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Provides MAXIMUM USABILITY / 


Tue Heywood S$ 575 isa solidly constructed unit which 


provides maximum usability and flexible seating arrangements. 
works on the wedge principle. 


to maintain positive adjustments. 


This Unit Movable Desk is but one of 
the many practical and scientific de- 
signs of Heywood-Wakefield School 


Furniture. 


We shall be pleased to 


send you complete circular upon re- 
quest, if you will mail a post card to our 
Gardner, Massachusetts office. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


Gchool Furniture 


GARDNER 


DETROIT SCHOOLS REPORT GAINS 
With the opening of the public 
Detroit, Mich., on September 6, the school plant 
was increased by the addition of an auditor.um, 
a gymnasium, and several new classrooms at the 


schools ol 


Mackenzie, Denby, and Pershing high schools 
Classrooms were also added to the Schulze and 
White elementary schools. The Stratford School, 


closed for some time, has been reconditioned for 
occupancy by the schools. The Isaac Crary School, 
a new elementary school, has been opened to 420 
pupils 
Of this vear’s reg'stration, 17,000 have enrolled 
in the kindergarten; 120,000 in the elementary 
schools; 60,000 in the intermediate schools; 9,000 
in the special classes; and 7,500 in Wayne Uni 
versity. While the enrollment in the k ndergarten 
and elementary schools has shown a slight de- 
crease, the number of pupils registered in inter 
mediate and high schools has indicated marked 
gains 
This year’s bu lding program represents a minor 
part of the expansion necessary to meet the 
eatly overcrowded conditions in certain sec- 
of the city. More than 1,600 elementary 
ire on half-day sessions with the opening 
ind 3,300 pupils are housed in tem 


pr ters. In the h-gh schools, 23,000 pupils 
are « ble sessions, with some of the high 
school rom 8:00 o’clock in the morn 
ing unti © in the afternoon. The 
evening sc! September 11, with 
more than 200 cou sus subjects 
SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 

MEET IN CINCINNATI 

The officials of the National ciation of 

School-Business Officials have completed the ten- 


tative program for the convention oi the Associa 
tion, to be held in the Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 16-20. The topic for 
discussion will be “Business Management in 
Smaller Cities.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 





has been 
program 
“Tests and 
Accounting,” and “New 
Building Maintenance.” On 
morning the program will center 
around the topic “Protessi:onalization of School 
Business Management.” The annual banquet will 
take place on Wednesday evening. On Thursday 
the speakers will dscuss “Common Business Prob 
lems,” “Business and Educational Interrelation 
ships,” “School Buildings and Grounds, Planning 
and Maintenance.” 

Among the speakers who will appear on the 
program at the sectional meetings are George L 
Yelland, Alhambra, Calif., who will dscuss “In 
ventory Systems for Schools”; C. F. Potter, Boise, 
Idaho, who will talk on “Banks as Salary-Paying 
Agencies”; H. L. Sutherland, Lawrence, Kans., 
who will talk on “Relationship of Business Man 
agement in Smaller Cities to Educational Func 
t.on of Schools”; Ruel E. Daniels, Belleville, N 
J., who will discuss “Janitor Schools’; John 
Baumgartner, Davenport, Iowa, who will discuss 
“Practical Tests for Purchasing in Smaller Cities” 


\ spec ial aspect ol the general topk 
selected for each program. The Tuesday 
will take up “Business Management, 
Testing,’ “Finance and 
Construction and 


Wednesday 


C. L. Crawford, Muskegon, Mich., who will take 
up “Cooperative Testing’; Earle F. Opie, Chi 
cago Heights, Ill, who will discuss “A Seller's 
Code of Fair Specifications for Supplies and 


Equipment”; C. A. Danford, Wheeling, W. Va., 
who will talk on “The Purchasing Agent’s Rela 
tions with and Responsibilities to Other Depart 
ments’; Joseph L. Ernst, Rochester, N. Y., who 
will discuss “Tests for the Purchase of Janitor 
Supplies”; Wallace C. Kirk, Baltimore, Md., who 
will talk on “Specifications for the Purchase of 
Paints”; R. W. Boedecker, Philadelphia, Pa., wh« 
will take up “Soap Spec-fications”; Alexander M 
Sullivan, Boston, Mass., who will talk on “Fin 
ance Problems Confronting Municipalities” ; Oscar 
F. Weber, Urbana, IIl., who will discuss “School 
Organization and Finance in the States”; Douglas 
E. Scates, Durham, N. C., who will take up 
“School Accounting Codes”; H. H. Young, At 





The adjustment 


It cannot work down, yet it is easy to make and 


lantic City, N. J., who will discuss “Accounting 
for Extracurricular and Activity Funds”; Arthur 
W. Schmidt, Albanv, N. Y., who will talk on 


“Uniform Accounting Svstems for Student and 


School Funds”; Emery. M. Foster, Washington, 
D. C., who will talk on “Handling of Debt 
Service Items from the Standpoint of Uniform 


Reporting . 

At the Thursday sectional meetings E. T. Peter 
son, University of Iowa, w ll speak on “Working 
Relationships Between Educational and Business 


Administration”; R. H. Park, Lincoln, Nebr., 
will discuss “Cooperation of Teachers and Pupils 
in Care of School Property”; Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will talk on “The Pittsburgh 
Salary Plan”; Francis C. Buros, White Plains, 
N. Y., will discuss “Custodian Load and Educa 


tional Service”; 
will talk on 


Ernest C, Ball, Memphis, Tenn.. 
“Economics of Teacher-Pup| 
Ratios”; I. O. Griswold, St. Paul, Minn., will 
discuss “Planning Locker and Shower Facilities 
for Physical Education”; John W. Brown, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., wll talk on “School Plant Main 
tenance”; G. S. Adams, Windsor, Ont., Can., will 
speak on “High Costs of Obsolescence in Plant 
Equipment”; Samuel R. Lewis, Chicago, IIL, will 
discuss “Complete Air Conditioning in an Educa 
tional Building’; N. E. Viles, Jefferson City, Mo., 
will talk on “School Lighting and _ Lighting 
Standards.” 


4 Supt. Harold G. Campbell, of New York 
City, has invited all members of the city teach- 
ing and supervising staff earning $5,000 or more 
a year to take voluntary salary cuts of 5 to 10 
per cent as a means of easing the school-budget 
shortage. Members of the board of associate 
superintendents have agreed to take salary cuts 
of 10 per cent, and Superintendent Campbell 
has agreed to take a cut of 15 per cent. If all 
comply with the request, approximately $450,- 
000 will be saved toward a shortage of $8,300,- 
000 in school funds 
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HARTFORD CELEBRATES 





WHISTLES BLOW, CROWDS 
CHEER AS UNDERWOOD 
REACHES THE HIGH-WATER 
MARK OF TYPEWRITER 
PRODUCTION 


The Underwood Plant 
at Hartford, Conn. 
Largest Typewriter 

Factory in the World 


IVE MILLION Standard Under- 
fF woods! Back of that high- 
water mark figure, which does not 
include the enormous production 
of Underwood Portables, is a story 
of an organization that marched 
on, building, designing, creating 
during the Depression when there 
was such a great temptation to 
mark time! 


Five million Standard Under- 
woods! In that figure is crystal- 
lized the net result of the Under- 
wood policy of perpetual pioneer- 
ing... of striving constantly in 


mm 


5 MILLIONTH 
UNDE 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


\ Famous Underwood Typemaster Portable Series 


An Underwood Portable to commemorate 
the 5 Millionth Standard Underwood . 
smart new taupe finish eee extremely quiet 
. Champion Keyboard... Dual 
Touch Tuning... Sealed Action Frame . 
Ribbon Color Indicator . . . Stencil Cut-out 
. Variable Line Spacer... Back Spacer 
. Margin Release Lever... truly repre 


ern 


its great Laboratories to 
make the Underwood Type- 
writer a tool of ever increas- 

ing usefulness to American 
business! 


operation .. 


sentative of the ype writer values that have 


made Underwood the typewriter leader of th 
world! Made 


And so the 5 Millionth 
Standard Underwood take its 
rightful place in the Under- , 
wood Elliott Fisher Exhibit ' os 
at the New York World’s Fair... 
a monument to Underwood leader- 
ship...a constant reminder to all 
Portable Typewriter Dealers that it ithes ! 
pays to sell the machine the Seles and Sereien Bus 
world is buying. ae 


to retail at $49.50 


Typewriter D 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
iccounting M VISIT THE 





WEW YORK WORLD'S Fak 
GUSINESS SYSTEMS BUILDING 
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Outstanding Results In Your School Projects 


are achieved when you use 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


for School and Craft Work 


These unusually fine crayons, water and tempera colors, ete., have demon- 


strated 


CRAYOLA 
Colored WAX 


CRAYON 


well on cloth, 
Quick child's 


ideas gives unusual color brilliancy to integrated 





wood or 


Works 


does not 


equally paper, 


rub. response to the 


work, free illustration, design and picture mak- 


ing. Crayola is the universal crayon for all 


forms of school art and craft; and perfect 


medium for stenciling. Packed 6, 8, 12, 
24 sticks to the box. Also 


and poster work. 


over-size for mural 


Other Gold Medal Products include Perma Pressed Crayons, 
Artista Tempera Colors, Frescol Compact Colors, Clayola Model- 


ing Material, Shaw Finger Paint. 


their 


superiority in regular classroom’ use 





ARTISTA 
WATER COLOR No. 09 


semi-moist and dry cakes have strength and 


Both 


brilliance as well as transparency and excellent 


mixing properties. Produce clean washes, hold true 


color value, ideal for free expression in every phase 


of school design or rendering. No. 09 is the new 


vibrant eight color assortment producing a perfect 


twelve color wheel. 


year 


after year. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


White or 
du-septic 
vides the medium for 
type of black- 
demonstration 


yellow An- 


Crayon pro- 


every 

board 
Kindergarten 
High School. 
Its freedom from dust 
health 
tion to both pupil and 


from 


through 





gives protec- 


blackboard 


or hard 


teacher. Easy on the because it is 


entirely free from gritty particles. The 


clear marking helps stimulate interest and vital- 


ize instruction. Made round, square and hexa- 
gonal, packed 144 sticks in rolled edge metal 


box. or in slide-cover wooden box. 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


41 EAST 42nd ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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School Law 





DISMISSAL OF TEACHER 
“INCOMPETENCE” 

The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court, in a 
ruling in the case of Horosko v. The School 
District of the Township of Mt. Pleasant, has 
rendered a decision that school boards may 
dismiss teachers for incompetence. In its opinion, 


FOR 


the court held that the words “immorality,” 
“intemperance,” and “incompetence” as_ they 
appear in the school laws must be considered 


in their ordinary meaning, restricted however by 
the special circumstances which the law and 
the school situation may require. The ruling 
indicates that a teacher must expect to follow 
certain rules of conduct which may not be 
demanded by other occupat:ons but which wil 
set an example, particularly to the children 
The Supreme Court received the appeal from 


the order of the Superior Court, which had 
reversed the local Court of Common Pieas in 
affirming the action of the school board in dis 


charging the teacher. It appeared that the diffi 


culties between the teacher and the board had 
grown out of her conduct with respect to a 
restaurant maintained by her husband to whom 


she was married in the course of the school vear, 
even though she retained her maiden name. In 
the restaurant which was about 125 feet from the 
school, she sold beer, played dice, and instructed 
customer n the use of a _ pinball and _ slot 
machine. In suit she argued that this was 
done out of | hours 

The court, in ruling, held that the teacher 
could be missed because her conduct came 
within the ons of sections 1205 and 1126 
of the schoc vhich sets up as valid causes 
for dismissa rality, incompetence, in 


causes. The court he'd 
considered immoral or 
she is not guilty of 


other 
might be 


temperance, and 
that a teacher 


intemperate, even though 


any deviation from sex morality, but merely 
gives an example of conduct that offends the 
morals of the community and is a bad example 


to the vouth whose ideals a teacher is supposed 
to foster and to elevate. Nor need intemperanc 
be confined strictly to overindu.gence in alcoholic 


liquors; temperance implies moderation, and a 
person may be intemperate in conduct without 
being an alcoholic addict. The court held that 


teacher 
the sense that she 
discharge her required 
the trial it was brought 
superintendent rated the 
efficient. 


the could be considered incompetent in 
lacked ability or fitness to 
duty. In the course of 
out that the county 


teacher 43 per cent 


SCHOOL LAW 


¢ The attorney general of Louisiana gave it as 
his opinion that a member of a cotton committee 
under federal authority may legally serve as a 
member of a board of education. The law forbids 
the holding of two offices. The attorney holds 
that a cotton committee member is an employee 
and not a public officer 

4 A new free textbook law, in effect in West 
Virginia, provides that “upon application of the 
proper author-ties of any private school” county 
boards of education may “provide textbooks for 
the use of pupils therein in like manner as if 
such pupils were attending the free schools.” The 


law says that textbooks adopted by the state 
board of education shall be provided free to 
pupils whose parents, in the judgment of the 
county board of education, are unable to pr 
v-de them 

4 A new law enacted by the Wisconsin legisla 
ture, provides that all school buses must bs 
painted red, white, and blue. The law states that 
all visible parts of the chassis and two fifths of 
the body must be painted red, the middle on 
fifth white, and the upper two fifths blue. The 
question which has arisen with school authorities 





is whether hired buses come under the provisions 


of the law and, if so, whether public funds may 
be expended to pay the cost of painting 

@ School boards in Michigan have no right 
to charge rural pupils a $5 textbook tee, accord 
ing to a ruling recently made by the Circuit 
Court of Bay County 

The opinion was given in a case in which 


the Bay City school board was named defendant 
in a suit brought previous to the end of the 
school vear. The suit was brought by Earl Good 
man, county school commissioner, and several 
rural residents who protested the $5 text 
book fee 

The court held that the school board was 
in the wrong in charging the rental tee but added 


that they might include the cost in the regular 
tuition fee charged rural pupils 

@ Attorney General Jack Holt, of Arkansas, 
has ruled that school boards in Arkansas are 
personally liable for injury to children being 
transported on school buses when such injury 
is the direct result of actual negligence of the 
school authorities 

A court decision in Dallas County recently, 
holding the driver of a school bus and _ the 
school directors liable in an injury case, caused 
many school officials to seek information. The 
opinion has somewhat clarified the situation 
existing in the state, which had caused a great 
deal of concern among school directors. Com 


Education T. H. A’ford has sug 
would be wiser for school districts 
to more closely observe the state department’s 
rules for the safety of school buses and thus 
avoid the payment of huge premiums for liability 


missioner of 
gested that it 


insurance 

4 Attorney General Thomas 
has recently ruled that boards of education are 
not responsible for injuries to children in the 
classrooms. The opinion was given at the request 
of Mrs. Blanche Callahan, of McMillan, whose 
daughter suffered the eve when struck 
by a wad of paper rubber band by 
i pupil 


Read of Mich:gan 


loss of one 


shot from a 
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You don't know practice lessons—you don’t even know Ditto—until you 
know these NEW Ditto workbooks. Get the free lessons 


LIQUID AND 
GELATIN MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95 up; every school 
and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits. Illustrated: Ditto 
RK-4, for paper up to 9 in. by 
14 in.—50 to 75 copies a 
minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to 
8 colors, at the one swift 
operation. $89.50 with 12 
Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers both gelatin 
ind liquid type duplicators. 


and new workbook catalog now! 


Hundreds of teachers who were indifferent to workbooks, 
or believed they had exhausted their possibilities, are sur- 
prised and delighted at the authoritative NEW Ditto books. 
They open whole new realms of teaching possibilities, 
bring new freedom to teachers. 


With the new Ditto workbooks, stimulating new class 
material is yours. More solid hours of interesting seat 
work are had because needless lesson copying is abolished. 
And new hours for relaxation or self-improvement are 
yours because wearisome lesson preparing and paper 
marking are eliminated. 


Besides the invaluable Ditto practice books, Ditto makes 
copies of anything typed, written or drawn, in color, 
swiftly. Mail the coupon, receive ‘““New Efficiencies for 
Education,” and the new workbook catalog. See how 
Ditto aids in routine and extra-curricular work, making 
music scores, bibliographies, notices, posters, forms, 
school newspapers, study outlines, as well as Ditto class 
material. Get the great news! 






FREE! A SAMPLE SET OF DITTO PRACTICE 
LESSONS, PRINTED IN REPRODUCING 
INK, FOR YOUR CLASS! USE COUPON! 


NEW DITTO ‘ 
WORKBOOKS NOW *1 uP 


Ditto’s $5 authoritative workbooks cover most 
subjects. To enliven teaching, new ones appear 
regularly. Latestadditions are: New arithmetic 
reasoning problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grades; 
new 4th grade geography; new ist grade 
number book; new pre- primer, ‘Jack and Jill 
at Home’; new primer, “Jackand JillatSchool 
new “Friends of Field, Stream and Forest,” for 
2nd through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains 
and Planes,’ for 2nd through 3rd grades, etc 
... One book contains more than most classes 
need; usually two or more teachers share one 
Ditto units: $1.00 up. Send for new free Ditto 
Workbook catalog... New! 6 new workbooks 
for reproduction on liquid type machines. 


Ditto Suc. 
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1 DITTO, INC, 
650 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
2 ( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My classis Primary ( ) 


Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 


My Name 





1 Cit .... County State 














High schoo! Reaaing Room, Commerce, Ga.—Using No. x5u laoles ang No. x3v Unails 


Use PEABODY TABLES in LIBRARIES 
DOMESTIC ARTS-COMMERCIAL-GRADES 
and PRIMARY CLASS ROOMS 


Modern teaching methods call for equipment that has unusual flexibility 
requirements Peabody offers Tables, 
for healthful 


in use. To meet thes« 
strong ot and wood and 
to classroom use, PEABODY 
Libraries for Cafeterias and 


designed 
Tables are 
Restaurants 


steel 
ideal 


The Peabody Steel Frame Chair is designed especially for use with Peabody 


Tables, making the combination of tables with 


popular new development in School Seating 


Write today for Peabody Catalog No 
with details on all Peabody 
and Stadium Seating 


Tables, Chairs and 


See Peabody Display 


chairs to 


40 just off the press and complete 
other 


at Booth 307, Oct. 16-20, National 
dssoc. of Public School Business Officials, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, No. Manchester, Ind. 
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built especially 
comfort. In addition 


comparison. Its 
Reading Rooms and 


or large auditorium, 


match the most 


cording. 
information. 


—-~ 


School Auditorium 


DAvENPORT, 


Distributors throughout the World 





New Books 


Social Service and the Schools 


A study prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission, under the leadership of Chairman 
Alexander J. Stoddard. Paper, 147 pages. Pub 


lished by the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C 

The relations between 
other public social 
phenomenon of this 
presented is timely 

The authors discuss with considerable thor- 
oughness the social services now exemplified in 
American life and those which have come within 
the purview of the school authorities. Thus, in 
the several chapters, the library service, recrea 
tion, health, and welfare programs are analyzed 
and discussed. 

The pivotal chapter deals with general policies 
in the administration of social services. Here the 
caution is advanced that reorganization and co 
ordination must ordinarily be effected from time 
to time if overlapping responsibilities and 
duplicated services are to be obviated. A qualified 
personnel is deemed a vital factor in attaining 
Changes in conditions bring opportu 
nities for reorganization. The following paragraph 

phasized: “The principle of constructing 

vice programs in such a way as to 

dignify t status of the home and family life 

is I ol sound public policy but essential to 
the achi nt of democracy.” 

The later parts of the study aims to ascertain 
to what the school tems are now allied 
to the cau ocial service. While most schools 
provide health instruction and some manner of 
health super n for teachers and employees, 
variations becor ipparent when it 
health examinati medical attention, 
of communicable d e, and the like 


public education and 
agencies is an outstanding 


decade. The volume here 


SUCCESS 


comes to 
control 





Here the authors hold that, while it is up 
to the schools to determine the health status 
of pupils and teachers, the matter of medical 


attention is a matter for the home. Whether ths 
health service should be under the direct control 
of the schools, or should be left to a general 
health department of the community is not 


commonly agreed upon. The question of dual or 
centralized control arises. Where the schools have 


not assumed the health service but have co 
operated with established health authorities, 
reasonably satisfactory results have been 
obtained 

While the library interests bear a direct rela 
tion to the schools, the control of the same 
is usually centered in the local public library 
Several of the larger and medium-size cities 
maintain well-equipped school libraries. Publ‘ 
playgrounds are in the main under park or 
recreational departments, while the — school 


authorities maintain a attitude 
toward them 

The inference to be drawn from 
is that actuated with a progressive 
The school authorities are inclined to burden 
themselves with social service which can be 
better performed by other agencies. There can 
be no doubt that the schools have an obligation 
in the matter of health, recreation, and gen 
welfare, but there is a limit to what they 
can do, and what can be more efficiently done 
by other local agenc‘es 
Applied Mathematics 

By James F. Johnson, M. A 


cooperat ive 


this study 
impulse 


eral 


Cloth, vi + 434 


pages. Price, $1.40. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

This book which is quite different from most 
texts of its kind, meets the needs of a course 


in the practical application of elementary mathe 
matics to the common everyday problems in 
industrial activities 


The instructional material and the 1100 and 
more problems meet the full requirements for 
elementary mathematics in the building trades, 








The New Victor. Series 40 Animatophone is so com- 
pact, so easily portable, and so brilliant in perform- 
ance, that it is destined to become the standard of 
Add A> Unit 
multiplicity of uses make it adaptable for small room 
public 
record reproduction, radio amplification, and sound re- 


Your request will bring complete catalog 
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ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
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Features with their 


+ ADO A PUBLIC ADORESS SYSTEM 


address service, phono- 


+ ADO A RECONDING UmIT 
— 
able for making 
‘ toned erd in 

ve 








recording unit suit 


lear 





pen 






Transcript + 








avail “a @ @ part of 
Victor Add . A Unit + ADO A RECORD TURMT ABLE 
. IOWA equipment. Details on 


application 


including 
plastering, 
and mason, 


carpentry, cabinetmaking,  lathing 
paperhanging, sheet-metal work, brick 


and concrete work; the _ printing 


trades; the machinist and tool making trades; 
the auto-mechanics trades; and the general 
factory type of work 

The work is organized on the unit basis for 


classes on the high-school and the _ beginning 
vocational-school level. The approach through 
out is that of the practical shopman who must 
understand the fundamental mathematics of the 
trades and use its principles in connection with 
a wide variety of everyday situations. For solu 
tions of problems he must read sketches and 
drawings, he must know and apply a_ wide 
variety of common formulas and equations, and 
he must develop a strong ability to see and 
use numerical relations. All these skil’s and atti- 
tudes the book seeks to apply 

The American Way of Life 


By George E. Sokolosky. Cloth. xx-188 pages 


Price, $2. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
N. Y 
This is a plea for advertising and its value 


in improving business and raising living standards 
in the United States. It would be more con- 
vincing if it were more clearly critical of the 
evils and abuses of advertising and if it pointed 
ways and means of making this fine force more 
truthful and wasteful 
Bob the Pioneer 

By S. M. Barrett 
Hawloe Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma 

Bob Wright’s parents were among that sturdy 
army of eary pioneers who traveled west from 
the hills of Tennessee to settle the rolling prairies 
of western Missouri. As a boy of ten he made 
the hazardous journey with his parents and grew 
to be a sturdy scout on the Sante Fe trail. For 
children in the upper grades, the author spins 
a stirring tale which provides an accurate picture 
of an important period and of most interesting 


(Concluded on page 70 


less 


The 
City, 


Cloth, 186 pages 
Oklahoma 
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HE NEVER SAW 
A COWBOY - 


Tue chances are that he never heard the wail of a coyote...northat 
he will ever rope a steer . . . but life on the range is familiar to him... 


through picture books and pictures on the screen. Pictures help chil- 





dren of all ages to bridge the gap between facts and comprehension. 
That is why so many schools, today, consider B&L Balopticon 

projected pictures a necessary part ot the courses they teach. B&L 

Balopticons provide a most practical means of showing pictures, dia- 


grams, etc. to an entire Class or group. Slides, films, clippings, pages of 





books and even actual objects and specimens can all be used as subject 
Top: B&L Model B Balopticon 


for projecting lantern slide pic- material. Write for full details, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. 
tures. Bottom: Model BDT with 
tilting base. Paul strect, Rochester, Fe # 


BAUSCH & LOM’ 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION « «© © «© © © © @& @ 
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THE ONE CLEANER 
FOR EVERY USE 
For all surfaces; floors, desks, 
furniture and all painted, var- 
nished and enameled = surfaces. 
CLEANS, POLISHES and PRE- 
SERVES. Not a soap, but a neutral 
chemical cleaner. Endorsed by 
leading floor manufacturers. 
Holds down maintenance’ costs, 
protects your investment. 
Send for FREE 
Hillyarg, M 
“anual 
on 
Floor reper 
Menance 
--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
(Concluded from page 68) which law schools adhere and the problem meth- In medern business, there are various forms 
types of early Americans. Descriptions of living od which teachers of social sciences have found owneiship. Corporate securities savings in 
coniitions af tuations ond farmine activities. of effective for developing thoughtful understanding titutions, taxes, all play part. The questions 
Indians and scouts and hunters —all reflect the of principles in their practical aspects. Each chap of installment buying and insurance constitute 
author’s close study of a country in which h ter includes thought questions as a means of the in intricate part in the commercial world. It is 
has spent a long life and has contributed to the With disc =, all in an up-to-date textbook and will render 
upbuilding of the school system _ _— es . , timely sé rvice ; 
Bien end Jude By Paul R Hanna Gladys L. Potter, and Perspective Made Easy 
By Arthur I. Gates, Miriam B. Huber, and William S. Gray. Cloth, 485 pages Price, ve By Ernest Norling. Cloth, xiv > pp. Price 
Celeste C. Peardon. Cloth, 154 pages. The - Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago $1.40 The Macmillan Ce mpany, New York 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y T! a a a tifull Phe title ot this book is surprisingly and satis 
This primer of the “New Work-Play Books” oe h Catcrens 000 eaulilully fyingly accurate. The book develops a step-by 
makes reading a truly happy, broadening ex ustrated, which tells stories about people who step method for learning basis of correct 
perience, which reading abilities are awakened make things without the use of machinery drawing and does so mainly by the use of il 
and skills are developed in due sequence. The Naturally, the three auth rs carty their young lustrations rather than by extended text. The 
vocabulary is 146 words. The teacher’s manual readers into foreign lands where boats, houses, book will be equally effective in mechanical 
is cleverly included in the teachers’ edition and clothes and many other things are made out drawing and in general art classes at the 
Tests and Measurements in the Improvement of materials found within the reach of the = high-school level 
of Learning tives. They employ tools but no machinery. The The Nations Toda, 
By Ernest W. Tiegs. Cloth, 490 pages. Price, “SPSS 4™ laid among the Lapps in the Icy By Leonard O. Packard, Charles P. Sinnott 
$2.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass north, among natives on the River Nile in “vtrica, ind Bruce Overton, Cloth, 710 pages Price, $? 
The purpose of this book is to help teachers among Chirese and amorg our native Indians, Phe Macmillan Company, New York, N. ¥ 
to prepare and/or use valid tests and measure nae Phe teaching of geography in high schools 
ments of the educational program and of th he last chapter in the poet ecevenies itself which was formerly limited almost exclusively 
instruction which they have provided +4 0 nenenes ae Se ae ee oe ee to the commercial and industrial aspects of the 
Commercial Law in the classroom ‘ subject, has been broadened in recent vears so 
By Thomas S. Kerr. Cloth, xvii-392 pages The Arithmetic of Business that it has become in every sense a social-science 
Price, $1.60. The Macmillan Company, New _By Frank J McMackin John A. Marsh, and subject. The present book recognizes this fact 
York. N. ¥ Charles E. Baten. Cloth, 486 pages. Price, $1.48 but emphasizes particularly the peer indus 
The broad range of what is commonly called Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass trial, and commercial aspects of the important 
business law is embraced in the forty-two chap The authors of this arithmetic base their untries of the world. Throughout the work 
ters of this text for high schools. The thirteen tudies upon actual transactions as they obtain graphic phenomena, agriculture, mining, in 
main units of the book take up contracts, agency in the busin world today. Thus, the exampl dustrial activities, commet ind trade, are dis 
sales, negotiable instruments, partnerships, cot they present not only afford a training in arith sed in terms and in on with situations 
poration real propert bailments, common car met is uch but ilso very practi il contacts in the nited States 
riers, insurance, master and servant, torts, surety vith the busir dealings of a modern day In City and Country Units 
and guarant Th tudent carried from a classroom into By Nila B. Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett 
The author writes with the logic and direct a busin fice and brought int ich with Six pamphlets, 16 pages each; price cents 
ness that we have come to associate with the things that a really done. Many lessons are each. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 
best treatises on law; he writes also with the presented which ng questions of busin di Phe unit readers take up such topics of 
clarity and simpli that necessary in a text count commissio1 prot le ind deprecia iild interest as Big, Black row, Robins, Mr 
for boys and girls in the teens. The method of mn. intere prom nete ind exchan Long’s Garden, The Story of Wheat About 
the book is combination of the case method to the tor nd Camels. Grav |} lephant 
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MR. BROTHERSON PROMOTED 


At 22 vears of age in 1924 Lewis H. Brother- 
son was made superintendent of buildings and 
grounds for the Kansas City, Kans., 
system, then one of the youngest school busi 
ness executives in the United States. Today 
at 37, he is business manager of the board of 
education of the largest system in 
Kansas. being elected to that position on 
August 7 of this year 


S¢ hooi 


s¢ hool 


The new position of business manager is 4 
step that has been long planned by school ofh 
clals in Kansas City, Kans., for a greater 
efficiency and economy. It was created to place 
under one authority all of the business of the 
board. Prior to this there was a_ three-way 
setup in the school system that often con 
flicted, there being a superintendent of schools 
Dr. F. L. Schlagle; a clerk and purchasing 
igent, George Widder; and the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, the position then 
held by Mr. Brotherson 

In 1937, planning the step which was taken 


recently, the education board of six members 
voted Mr. Brotherson the right to purchase 
ill maintenance materials. The next year it 
increased his purchasing power to_ includ 
school supplies as well. At the August 7 meet 
ing it gave him the title of clerk to meet 
statutory requirements and the position of 


manager, thus leaving Dr. Schlagl 
s erintendent of schools and relieving Mr 
Widder of any responsibilities 
cerning the position of business manager 
the laws read: “The business manager shall 
ecutive officer of the board of education 
ind in 
to th construction, maintenance 


all matters per 


Dusiness matters 
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LC SMITH 


SECRETARIES: 


Some of the “Tips 
to Typists” in this 
folder will be 
new to you. Ask 
for free copy. 


typists 


for 
LC Smith | 





and operaticn of buildings, grounds. and 
equipment.” 

Under Mr. Brotherson are seven department 
heads, all responsible to him. They are (1) 
an auditor, in charge of the principal records 
of the board; (2) a purchasing agent; (3) a 
shop superintendent, who is director of repair 
and personnel; (4) a chief shop clerk, who is 
in charge of records pertaining to repairs; (5) 
a supply clerk, who is in charge of the store 
room; (6) a chief engineer, and (7) a chief 
custodian 





Ur. Lewis H. Brotherson 
Vanager, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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The story ol Mr. Brotherson’s rise is a 
variation on the “local boy makes good” 
theme, for he is one of those rare local boys 
who makes good in his own home town. The 


young executive was born in Kansas City, 
Kans., in 1902 and was educated in the public 
school system whose business he now cares 


for. He worked his way through high school, 
saving enough money for his first two years 
it the University of Kansas 

Mr. Brotherson then put himself through 
the last two college years by working on week 
ends and in the summer. He graduated from 
the Kansas university in 1924 with a bachelor- 
of-science degree in industrial engineering. The 
redheaded boy was highest in his 
only one tenth of one per cent behind 
the highest. Today he is among the 100 Kansas 
university engineers in Who’s Who in 
Engineering 

At the university at Lawrence he was for- 
tunate in heeding Dean Perley F. Walker's 
advice to take courses concerning management 
to supplement the regular engineering study 
Thus, he graduated with 22 additional hours 
more than the 120 required, having had 
sociology psychology labor prob- 
which have stood him 
in good stead in his present position 

Mr. Brotherson was elected a 
Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering fraternity 
Theta Tau, professional engineering fraternity 
editor of the Kansas Engineer magazine, and 
Sachem, an honorary fraternity, at K. | 

After graduation in 1924 he iccepted i posi 
tion in the engineering department of the 
Standard Steel Works in North Kansas City 
Mo.. but resigned from there in the fall to 
take over the 


grounds. He 


second 


( lass 


economics 
lems. and other courses 


member of 


duties of superintendent of 


succeeded Lawrence 


buildings and 
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The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES /nc SEAL-0- SAN 


DENVER HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


Browne, now superintendent of buildings and 
grounds at the University of Arkansas 

It was difficult for a 22-year-old youth to 
take over a position caring for fifty school 
buildings and grounds worth more than ten 
million dollars, and to have men twice his age 
working under him. However, he rapidly won 
confidence by his diplomacy and directing his 
orders rather than command'ng them. At first 
he was in charge of the repa:r program and 
janitorial force, but gradually through the 
years he was given more and more responsibil- 
ity until today the entire business burdens ot 
the school system rest on his shoulders. And 
he’s not stoop shouldered yet 

Mr. Brotherson is a member of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
He is active locally in various civic and pro 
fessional societies 


SCHOOL BUS REGULATIONS 


The board of education of Ohio County, Ky., 
has adopted new rules governing the transporta 
tion of school children. The rules which became 
effective immediately, read as follows 

Only the driver shall occupy the driver's seat 
and shall drive the bus 

The driver shall enforce all regulations gov 
erning the conduct of the pupils while they are 
on the bus. 

The driver shall stop the bus immediately if 
any disorder is occurring on the bus and shall 
not start again until the misconduct is remedied 

All misconduct shall be reported to the 
principal and his action shall be final 

Pupils must not be permitted to leave their 
seats until the bus is stopped for unloading 
Pupils must enter and leave the bus in an 
orderly manner 

Only pupils regu’arly enrolled in school shall 
ride the school bus 

The principal shall designate the bus stops 
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YOU'LL NEVER SEE TRAFFIC LANES 


Sy OWA Coch ()-S an FLOOR 


Scuffing Feet Can’t Mar 
this Wear-Proof Finish 








WHEREVER you find a traffic-scarred floor, there also you 
find a surface floor-finish that has failed. Under the abuse 
of traffic, the hard, brittle surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continued pounding and 
scuffing crushes these empty cells . . . starts a trail of worn 
spots across the floor. 


A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish actually becomes part of 
the wood, As the liquid penetrates, it fills the empty cells, 
then hardens to form a protective seal that extends beneath 
the surface of the floor That’s why, on a Seal-O-San floor, 
you never see traffic lanes. 


Remember that unsightly floors are a black mark against 
the man responsible for their care. So investigate Seal-O- 
San today. You'll find its economy, beauty, and durability 
exactly what you need for your school floors. 


so 8 £ | £8 SF 





Toronto THE PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


and no bus shall stop on hills within 500 feet Dogs, animals, pets, or furniture shall not be 
of the top to receive or discharge pupils permitted on the bus 
All changes in the bus schedule shall be Any violation of these rules and regulations 
reported by the principal to the parents in will forfeit the driver’s contract with the board 
advance se Att . : a : 
The principal shall not delay the schedule in HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
erder that the pupils may have their pictures ¢ Bellingham, Wash. A special health program 
made has been inaugurated in the schools with the 
The bus shall not leave the school building opening of the fall term. Through the coopera- 
until every pupil has been accounted for by the tion of the Whatcom County Medical Association 
teacher in charge and the Mount Baker Dental Society, every pupil 
The principal, or a teacher designated by the in grades one, four, seven, and ten will receive 
principal, shall be present and supervise the at nominal cost, a medical and dental examina 
loading and unloading of the pupils at the school tion during the next few months. The findings 
building of the examinations will be used in promoting 
The driver shall run on the schedule as pre health and safety measures, and making possible 
pared by the principal and posted in the bus i definite contribution to the health objectives 
Pupils shall keep their heads, arms, and bodies of education. The plan has been approved by the 
inside the bus while they are being transported school board and the parent-teacher council 
Boys and girls shall be seated in separate 4 Joliet, Ill. Beginning students in the public 
groups schools must present a doctor’s certificate show 
The bus shal! stop at all railroad crossings and ing immunization against diphtheria and small- 
observe the safety rules of the road pox, under a new rule of the school board 
The bus shall be cleaned at least once a day 4 Plymouth, Mich. A dental clinic was held 
and shall be kept well ventilated in charge of the Children’s Fund of Michigan 
The driver shall be neat, clean, and presentable during an eight-week period the latter part 
and his deportment comparable to that expected of the summer. The work was conducted by 
of a teacher a dentist and two nurses. During the time 344 
The bus driver shall not assign his contract children received dental treatment, and secondary 
unless approved by the board or employ a driver treatment was given to 214 children 
unless he has the written consent of the principal f Baton Rouge. La \ three point program ot 
All doors must be closed while the bus is physical education, health, and safety, conducted 
in motion in the schools during the past four years, will be 
The driver shall not leave the bus without widened th’s vear 
stopping the engine Under the program stress will be placed on 
In case of a breakdown or accident the driver enjoyment of the physical-education activities in 


shall stay with the bus and children and send the schools. In the high schools, the program will 


some older pup:] to summon help consist of a strong intramural setup, correlated 
School-bus drivers must make the reports re with seasonal sports. The elementary-school pro 
quired by the superintendent Monthly reports gram will comprise games, stunts, and rhythm 
for each trip are required before sa'ary pay training. The safety program includes an organ 
ments can be mad ized junior safety council with duties for all 
No payments shall be made for trips or runs pupils in the schools. The health program is cor 


omitted because of high water, bad road related with physical-education activities 
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child’s everyday life as one of our first 
major objectives and thereby lay the 
foundation for the quantitative thinking 
of children. If a child needs drill in order 
to better understand these relationships, 
then this drill should be provided, if it 
is meaningful drill. 

Also with reading. It isn’t just com- 
prehension and speed in reading with 
which we should be concerned, but also 
those extremely important readigg ob- 
jectives such as the ple 
gets from his re; 
which rea 
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children who, as Mrs. Goodman migh@e 


say, “have not been taught to makg 
most of their natural endowments 

tainly the children should hot be 

Each teacher's duty at all times is to™ 
that each child in her charge makes 
best possible uses of his natural 
The place for any teacher to k 
1e situation with which she i J 
y given time. The first step. in® nial 

where as simple a presentation as 
possible were going right over the chiP 
dren’s heads would be to throw “The 
Spectator” or whatever the problem be- 
fore the class happened to be “out of the 
window,” Mrs. Goodman to the con- 
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COTCH .41APE aw A 


Seah withoni Wain / 


‘Try this simple new way to doa 
hundred-and-one classroom and 
office tasks—mending, sealing 
rr holding—with Scotch Tape. 

Then you will understand 
why thousands are saying, —_ 
just can’t get along without it!”’ 

This magic tape, made of 
heavy weight Dupont Cello- 
phane, is fully transparent and 
seals tightly with a touch of 
the hand...no moistening re- 
quired ... no messy fingers. 

At your dealer’s... or fill 


out and mail the coupon. 


(a RN RN IE A TE SS, 


MENDS: Books and sheet music . . . window 


shades .. . transparent materials .. . maps. 
HOLDS: Papers to blackboards . . . scrapbook 
clippings . . . snapshots in albums . . . posters 


and bulletins. 


SEALS: Packages... bulky envelopes... labels 


and covers to bottles. 


E / UTILITY DISPENSER, 
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COMPLETE 












enal institutions in this country 
st of the inmates do not have even ; 
sixth-grade education. Could their 
of interest in subjects they coulc 
ter and the repeated a 
have had anything ta 
ing school so early? 
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AT YOUR DEALER'S OR SEND COUPON BELOW ques 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 

DEPT. ASB 109 SAINT PAUL, MINN. 

Gentlemen 
Please send me a 300 inch roll of Scotch Tape in 

the new utility dispenser, for which | enclose 25 cents. 





Name 
Addre 


s 
Mace in ) ©. be A. by MINNESOTA Minin ‘i ‘MFG. COMPANY 
Under more of following U. S. Pat. Nos. 1779588, 1856986, 
2. 1899978, 1990413, 1954805, 2156380. Re. Nos. 18742, 19128 
anadian Maoufacturers and Distributors, Copr. 1939, Minn 
Canadian Durex Abrasives, Led., Toronto. Mining & Mig. Co, 
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GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 


ot 


the 


For junior and senior high schools special series of economic 
both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back 
ground. The 45 the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists 


maps 


maps in Series constitute 


Problems and Projects supplement che maps and texts. 


a complete line for all 


biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 


anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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4 CAN GET TH/S ART MATERIAL 
FROM SEVERAL SOURCES, BUT 
AMERICAN CRAYON CARRIES /T ALL 


THEN BY ALL MEANS ORDER 
FROM AMERICAN CRAYON. WE 
CAN SAVE A LOT OF BOTHER AND 
LXPENSE BY CONCENTRATING 
ON A S/NGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY —AND YOU CANT GO 


WRONG ON OLD FAITHFUL 
PRODUCTS / 


CRAYON COMPANY 


835-935 HAYES AVENUE. SBBR SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 













October Minnesota Education Associatior October Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
COMING CONVENTIONS (western section), at Moorhead. A. M. Christensen. Moor Secondary Scho at Lexington. P. P. Boyd, Lexington 
October 6. New York State Teachers’ Association (Long head, secretary secretat 
Island Zone), at Hempstead. J. Sheridan Linn, Patchogue October New Hampshire Teachers’ Associatior October Oregon High-School Principals’ Asso 
secretary it Keene John M. Condon, Derry secretary ition at Saler 1) \ Emerson, Salen secretary 
October 6 New York State Teachers Association October j Wyoming Teachers Association it Vovember West Virginia Education Associatior 
(southern zone), at Ithaca. Russell Doig, Trumansburg Sheridan. O. ( Kerney, Newcastle, secretary it Wheeling. R. B. Marston. Charl n retary 
secretary October 1 I South Dakota Education § Associatior Vovember Indiana Superintendent \ atior 
October 6 Kentucky State Education Association il outheastern section), at Sioux Falls. S. B. Nissen, Sioux (northern section it LaPorte ( B. Macy Bremen 
Richmond. A. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, secretary Falls, secretary, Central section, at Pierre secretary 
October ».§ Second Annual Secondary Educatior October New York Teachers Association (centra Vovember Minnesota Education Association 
Clinic, at Winfield, Kans. Evan | Evans, Winfield section), at Syracuse. Carmelita Maloney, Syracuse, se (Minneapolis section it Minneapolis. Elizabeth Buckbee 
secretary retary Minneapolis, secretary 
October o-13 National Recreation Association, at Bos October 1 New York State School Board Assi Vovember J Conference of Food Service Directors 
ton, Mass. T. I Rivers, New York City, secretary ciation, at Syracuse. W A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, secr at Baltimore. Md. Dorothea Behm. Svracuse cretary 
October 10-12 New York State Association of District tary Vovember 1 Illinois University High School Cor 
Superintendents, at New York City. Essie Babcock, Cat October ? Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist ference, at Urbana. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana 
taraugus, New York, secretary No. 1), at Lincols Alberta Ward, Seward, secretary Vovember j lowa Teachers Association it Des 
October 12-13 Minnesota Education Association October ? North Dakota Education Association, at Moines. Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, secretary 
(northeast section), at Duluth. Ann E. Regner, Mountain Bismarck. M. E. McCurdy, Fargo, secretary Vovember 4. Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
Iron, secretary October »7. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist School Principals, at Milwaukee. H. C. Abhrnsbrak, Beaver 
October 12-14 Utah Education Association, at Salt No. 4), at Hastings. Paul Sala. Hastings, secretary Dam. secretary 
Lake City. Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary October Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dis Vovember 4. Wisconsin Education Association, at 
October 12-14. Western Pennsylvania Education Asso No ), at Sidney. ¢ N. Anderson, Kimball, secretary Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke Madison, secretary 
ciation, at Pittsburgh. Dr. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh October 5 New Mexico Education Association, at Vovember New York Teachers’ Association (south 
secretary Albuquerque. R. J. Mullins, Santa Fe, secretary eastern section), at New York City. Celia M. Trudeau 
October 16-17 Washington Education Association at October f Oklahoma Education Association Shrub Oak, secretary 
Wenatchee and Yakima. Arthur L. Marsh, Seattle, secre (southeastern ction), at Durant. George Henry, King Vovember 1 Kansas Teachers Association at 
tary ton, secretary Topeka and Salina, F. L. Pinet, Topeka, secretary 
October 17 National Association of Public-Schoo October 26 Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist Vovember Illinois Association of School Boards 
Business Officials, at Cincinnati, Ohio. R. W. Cramblet No. 2), at Omaha. H. O. Peterson, Omaha, secretary at Peoria. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary 
Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary October Maine Teachers’ Association, at Lewis Vovember New Jersey Teachers’ Association, at 
October 17-21 American Association of School Physi ton. A. W. Gordon, Augusta, secretary Atlantic City. S. (¢ Strong. West Orange. secretary 
cians, at Pittsburgh Pa 4 oO DeWeese M.D Kent October Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist 
Ohio, secretary No ), at Norfolk. Theodore Skillstad, Norfolk, secretary . cies 
October 1 New York State Teachers’ Association October ‘ Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
(northeastern zone it Ticonderoga. Albertine L. Catelli No. 5), at Holdrege. Mrs. Lucille McCue, Beaver City @ Mr. J. Warren Aver of Monrovia, Calif., has been 
Rouses Point ecretary secretary elected superintendent of schools at Eureka City, Calif 
October i New York Teachers Association October New York Teachers’ Association (cet @ Mir. Haron ( Wuittesipe of Delmar, Del., has su 
(eastern zone), at Troy. Elizabeth Hanrahan, Watervliet tral zone), at Rochester. Stella M. O'Neil, Lrondequoit ceeded Dr. Samuel Engle Burr as superintendent the 
secretary secretary New Castle, De chools 
October 1 Minnesota Education Association (cen October Michigan Education Association (Dist @ Mr Bruce | Meyers, principal of the (¢ hickasha 
tral section), at St. Cloud, (¢ B. Lund, St. Paul ecre No. 1), at Detroit. France M. Stubbs. Detroit ecretary junior high schoo has been elected superintendent ol 
tary October Colorado Education Association at schools for Chickasha, Okla., to succeed Dr. T. T. Mont- 
October 10 Minnesota Education Association Denver. W. B. Mooney, Denver ecretary gomery, resigned 
(southeast section), at Winona. A. T. French, Winona October Rhode Island Institute of Instruction @ SUPERINTENDENT W. I Mitter of Mansfield, Ohio 
secretary at Providence \. J. Maryott, Pawtucket, secretary was offered and refused the superintendency of the | uclid 
October 10-3 Minnesota Education Association October Connecticut Teacher Association at Ohio, schools at $6.50 1 vear which is $1.000 more than 
(northern section), at Bemid Hartford. f | Harrington, Hartford, secretary he now receives. He came to Mansfield three years ag0 
October 1 Minnesota Education Association (south October New York Teachers Associat on a five-year contract. He wants to remain there until 
west section), at Mankato. Rut Drake Tuttle, Mankato (western sectior it Buffalo. Mary |} Croft Buffa the nillion-dollar building pre ur started there a year 
ecretary ecretary 1a npleted 
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THE LEADER 


Now, in its 34th Year, Apsco remains 
anquestionably the world’s largest 


manulacturer of pencil sharpeners 





Consistently, through years of Growth... Progress ... Change, APSCO 
has remained unquestionably the Leader. Repeatedly, in the most gruel- 
ing tests, APSCO Cutters have fulfilled these exacting requirements: knife- 
like edge, combined with great 
durability. In the vastness of their 
superiority, APSCO Cutters may 
be taken as an apt symbol of the 


Leadership, in Service .. . Quality 





... Integrity, of every APSCO Pen- 
cil Sharpener. Today — as always APSCO Premier No. 2-B: Exceptional value 


and largest selling of all automatic-feed 


— look to APSCO for leadership. 


pencil sharpeners: a leader in performance. 


. ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH 


THE IDEAL OF A KNIFE-LIKE 
EDGE COMBINED WITH DURABILITY 








AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 
SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY > CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 
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Refinish desks, blackboards, tables 
at a big saving with the New 


SKILSAW ZEPHYRPLANE 


THE MODERN 3 INCH BELT SANDER 


You'll marvel at its ease of handling, its smooth per- 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


formance, its efficiency in producing a smooth, even 


finish without ripples or ridges—faster and cheaper. Try 
it for refinishing desk tops, resurfacing blackboards, stair 
treads, etc. Plugs in anywhere. IDEAL FOR MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSES. Write for full details about all 


models of SKILSAW Sanders. 


SKILSAW, INC., 4751 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 


School Building News 


PWA PROJECTS 

The Public Works Adminstration has returned 
to public bodies 5,043 applications for public 
works projects which have not been acted upon 
due to the adjournment of Congress without 
providing for an extension of the PWA program 
The 5,043 applications involved grants amounting 
to $766,803,691 and loans amounting to $242, 
445,063. The total estimated cost of the returned 
projects is $1,748,832,977 

It was suggested that many of these projects 
could be financed through private initiative. It 
would mean work for thousands of men, both on 
construction sites and in the manufacture of large 
quantities of supplies and materials 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


@ St. Louis, Mo. The local fire chief recently 
made a partial survey of fire hazards in the 
public schools, which disclosed that there are 
at least sixteen grade schools and three high 
schools which lack exterior fire escapes as 
required by law. In addition, the survey revealed 
a lot of minor things that are not good safety 
practice. As a result of the findings, school offi 
cials were warned not to use the third floors of 
grade schools which are lacking in fire escapes 

@ Fort Dodge, Iowa The board of education 
has made application for a permit to erect a 
$100,000 school building 

@ Gladewater, Tex The school board has 
taken out a three-year insurance contract for 
$100,000 in boiler-explosion insurance on three 
school buildings 
@ Petersburg, Va. A separate building known 
as Court House Annex, has been remodeled under 
a WPA project, and is Being used for a school 
administration building. The building, _ first 
occupied last February, provides offices for the 
superintendent of schools, the members of the 


-E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


October, 1939 


SHELDON 


Laboratory 
and Vocational Furniture 





Sheldon’s forty years experience in planning and exclusively 
manufacturing Science and Vocational Equipment for schools 
makes available to you a service unequaled anywhere. You 
are welcome to take advantage of it. A trained ‘/Sheldon’’ 
Representative is located near you and our 250 page catalog, 
No. 24, is available free upon request. 


MUSKEGON 
MICHIGAN 





supervisory staff, and a supply room, record 
room, vault, and board meeting room 
Additional projects included a new elementary 
school for Negro pupils costing $79,800; an addi 
tion to the high school; a new cafeteria; and 
a new library room and science laboratory fot 
the Peabody Negro High School 
@ San Antonio, Tex. The board of education, 
through a refinancing program, obtained $100,000 
for the operation and financing of an extra 
summer-improvement program. The money was 
used for rebuilding one of the elementary schools, 
for the rep acement of stairways, for the elim 
ination of certain fire hazards, and for the 
modernization of service facilities in various 
buildings 
@ The Federal Government has approved an 
appropriation of $1,324,000 for a WPA project 
to rehabilitate the school plant at Akron, Ohio 
The money will be used to repair school property 
and to renovate school build:ngs. The Akron 
board will furnish approximately $450,000 for 
materials to be used in the project. The board 
will determine a method of providing $360,000 
toward financing the local share 
4 Longview, Tex A new shop and band hall 
have been completed, at a cost of approximately 
$40,000. The industrial-arts department has been 
enlarged in scope with the installation of new 
equipment 
@ Winnetka, Ill. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the Crow Island School, to 
cost about $282,000. The building will be com 
pleted in September, 1940 
@ Cheyenne, Wyo. Plans have been started for 
the construction of two school buildings, to cost 
$160,000 
4 Bemis, Tenn 4 $100,000 school-bond issue 
has been approved by the county court for the 
erection of a new school, to cost $60,000 
§ Sulphur Springs, Tex. The school board has 
completed the erection of a new ward school 
which is being used for the first time this year 
A second new building w'll be completed and o« 
cupied with the opening of the second school 


term. Both of these buildings were financed with 
the aid of PWA funds 

@ Norfolk, Nebr. The board of education has 
completed a refunding program, calling for the 
refinancing of $107,000 in 314 per cent bonds, 
at a new low rate of 2% per cent. Since 1935 
the board has reduced its bonded indebtedness 
from $604,000 to $379,000. The annual interest 
bill has been reduced from $26,000 to approxi- 
mately $13,000 

4 Denver, Colo. The Denver school system 
has started the second year of an in-training 
school for school-building custodians. Courses 
are being offered in fuels and combustion, heat 
ing and ventilation, related mathematics, plumb- 
ing, e'ectricity, valves and traps, thermostatic 
heat control, hardware, and painting. The classes, 
which are held in the evening, are two hours 
in length, and are held once a week. No custo- 
dian or assistant may take more than two 
courses at any one time 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The contract has been let 
for the construction of the State Street School, 
to cost $119,274 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August, Dodge reports 
that in 37 eastern states, contracts were let 
for 318 educational bui’dings embracing a floor 
area of 1,811,000 square feet, and costing $13,- 
840,000 

In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during August for 15 new 
school buildings, at a total cost of $910,700 
Eight additional projects were reported, in 
preliminary stages, to cost $764,000 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of August, 1939, school-bond 
sales were made in the amount of $3,560,590 
The average interest rate was 3.21 per cent, as 

c 


1 
against 2.75 for July 


During the month, short-term notes, tax- 
anticipation warrants, etc., were issued in the 
amount of $5,699,837 
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Send for this Free 
; Shop Layout Book 


> 


SHOWS HOW LOW-COST TOOLS ARE 
REVOLUTIONIZING SCHOOL SHOPS 


Prepared and submitted by vocational instructors from all over 
the country — the shop photographs and layouts contained in this 
new book represent the cream of the hundreds of entries sent in 
to the board of judges in the recent shop planning contest sponsored 
by the Delta Manufacturing Company. These are authentic school 
shop layouts embodying the most ingenious solutions of the prob- 
lems of space, safety, lighting, convenience and teaching efficiency 
in both small and large schools. There are actual photographs and 
floor plans of 30 shops in this attractive 44-page book. Every one 
interested in vocational instruction should have a copy — and it’s 
yours — FREE — for the asking. Simply fill out the coupon and your 
copy will be sent postpaid, without obligating you in the slightest. 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
















In addition to the shop layouts 
and floor plans, this new book for 
the first time makes available to 
instructors important school shop 
information on all the important 
new type of industrial power 
tools. Each tool is listed individu- 
ally — band saws, circular saws, 
lathes, jointers, grinders, drill 
presses, shapers, scroll saws — 
and separate instructions for the 
placing and most efficient use of 
each tool are given. 










Delta Mfg. Co 
663 E. Vienna Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Please send me, without any obligation, a FREE copy of 
your new t k “‘How to Plan a School Workshop.” 










MANUFACTURING CO. 


Industrial Division 
663 EAST VIENNA AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Name 
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ATTENTION! 


National Association of Public School 
Business Officials — 


You are cordially invited to visit Booth Number 323 at your Convention, 


October L6th to 20th. at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


You will be interested in our demonstration of the TENNANT FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE SYSTEM, which provides systematic and econom- 
ical care for all school floors. This low-cost, efficient procedure is used in 
schools, public buildings and industrial plants throughout the country 


for the care of over one hundred million square feet of heavy traffic floor. 


Write us for detailed information on your floor maintenance 


problems. 


types of floors is available to you without cost or obligation. 


Write us today. 


One Tennant Machine Does the WholeJdob of Floor 
See it at Booth Number 323. 


Maintenance. 


The knowledge we have acquired on care af all 
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Shown here is the 
y/ Model C. ideal for 


most schools. 


| Other sizes are 
available. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


1801 Marshall St. N. E., 


Established 1870 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








News of Superintendents 





MR. I. I. CAMMACK PASSES 


In 1886, I. I. Cammack, then a young college 
graduate with some teaching experience, came 
from Indiana and entered the Kansas City, Mo., 
public-school system. During the first period of 
27 years’ employ ment in these schools, he served 
in almost every teaching and administrative 
capacity below the superintendency. When J 
M. Greenwood retired from the superintendent’s 
office in 1913, Mr. Cammack became superin 
tendent and served in this capacity for fifteen 
years. He gave 42 years of his life in continuous 
service to the Kansas City public schools 

When Mr. Cammack became superintendent in 
1913, there were enrolled in the city schools 
39,361 children. For the 1927-28 school year, the 
enrollment was 69,649. When he became super 
intendent, the value of the school pant (school 
buildings, sites, and permanent equipment) was 
in round numbers $7,000,000. At the close of his 
administration, the value of the school plant was 
over $27,000,000. The teaching staff with which 
he began, in 1913, numbered 1,132. At the end of 
his administration, the number was above 2,200 

In June, 1928, Superintendent Cammack was, 
at his own request, relieved of the detail work 
of supervision and given the title of superin 
tendent emeritus. He was also granted leave ol 
absence for three months for study of school 
systems in the west as wel as for rest and 


recuperation. During this period he spent some 
time with his daughter in Los Angeles, Calif 
While there he purchased a beautiful home at 
Palm Beach Station, Beverley Heights, Los 
Angeles. Upon his return to Kansas City, he 


submitted his resignation to the 
cation. Wh'le the board reg 
city and the 


board of edu 
retted his leaving the 
school system, and so stated in the 


record, they then 


lived until his 


resignation. He 
where he 
1939 


accepted his 
went to his new home 
death on September 11 

Few schoolmen have had so broad an expe 
rience, few been privieged to labor so 
long in one field, or to see such colossal growth 
and development Few indeed are thos 
have been able to retire with such 
dignity when life’s evening hours wert 
ing S. M. Barrett 


have 


who 
grace and 
approach 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
@ Mr. it I Wynn has assumed his duties as supet 
intendent of schools at Ashburn, Ga 
@ Mr. Greorce O. Moore, assistant superintendent 


schools at Erie, Pa.. died at his home on September 


@ Mr. Joun S. Fintay has assumed his duties as 
perintendent of schools at Sidney, lowa 

@ Mr. R. B. Brown f Ute. lowa, has become super 
intendent of the Cleghorn Consolidated School at Cleg 
horn, lowa 

@ Mr. E. P. Srymour, of Bradley, S. Dak., has be 


come superintende nt of schools at Ute lowa 

@ Supt. Burtt Grice, of Clarksville, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another tern 

@ Mr. M. Jerome Morrison has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Van Wert, Ohio, to succeed T. H 


Gluth. He was formerly principal of the Willshire Cen 
tralized School 
@ Mr. James H. Harris, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Pontiac Mich has been appointed superin 
tendent emeritus The appointment was made in recog 
nition of his outstanding service to the nunity 
@ Mr. J. C. Cocuran, assistant superintendent of schools 
n San Antonio, Tex., has been assigned to the depart 
ent of special services, which includes (1) governmental 
contacts. and (2) the promotion of closer relations with 
luntary organizations. Under governmental contacts are 


included NYA 


activities, WPA educational services, con 
tacts with the surplus commodities, and investigation of 
possible pecial money allotments from the Federal Gov 
ernment and from. private agencies Under oluntary 
organizations are included safety work, boy and = girl 
scout activities, hi-y activities. bovs’ work council activ 
ities, and club organizations 
@ Mr. Grorce R. Ropinson, formerly principal of the 
high school at Caro, Mich., has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeed Philip Koopman, who has resigned 


@ Mr. Cart J. Cuaney has a d d 


‘ is 

perintendent } " Scot K\ H i 

erly principal of the Warren Counts 

@ \ir N DIXON has take | 1 ut i peri 
tendent of schools at Tell Cit Ind. He eeds Glet 
H. Traw, who has gone Eva le 

@ Mr. B. G. Moore has beer e-t ted ende 
of hools at Kuttawa. ky for a third ter 

@ Mr. N. Durwarp Cory has entered upon h duties 
is superintendent of schoc it Speedway, Ind. He su 
ceeds H. ¢ Crater, who has gone to Lawrenceburg 

@supr. G. W. Herzoc, of Romulu M has been 
e-elected for his eighth ter 

@ Mr. H. L. Bowman has entered upon his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Bowling Green, Ohio. He su 
ceeds A. B. Conklin 

@ Mr. Hare Pearce has entered upen his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Grant, Mich 

@ Mr. Howarp Jensen has entered upon his duties as 


superintendent of schools at 
formerly located at Erskine 

@ Mr. T. J. Reitn has entered upon his 
perintendent of schools at Farragut. lowa 
@A news item widely printed in the 

daily press to the effect that Dr. T. W. Gosiinc had 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lancaster, Pa 
has been found to be an error, MR 
superintendent 


Mahnomen, Minn. He was 


duties as su 


educational and 


Harvey A. SMITH, 
who was assistant superintendent of schools 
at Washington, D. ¢ for some vyeat 

Lancaster, July 1, 1938, for a term of 
@ Mr. VaALe Kriz has assumed his duties 
ent of schools at Manville, Wyo. He wa 
of schools at Minatare, Nebr 

@ Mr. Grorce S. Henry has 
superintendent 


was elected at 
four years 

is superintend 
formerly principal 


assumed his duties as 
schools at Kingston, Okla 

@ Mr. Frev T. Lockwoop has been elected president 
of the union school board of Jackson, Mich 

@ Mr. V. E. AMERINGEN has been elected president of 
the school board of Ann Arbor, Mich 

@ \ir \ I ANDERSON has been elected iperintendent 
of schools at Silver Grove Ky 

@ SUP! B. K. Orr, of Waukon lowa. ha been re 
elected for his fifteenth year 

@ Supt. P. H 


Hopkins, of Somerset Ky has entered 
upon his thirteenth term 
@ Mr. Frep StroNG has assumed his duties as superin 
tendent of schools at Cassopolis, Mich 
@ Mr. Frank L. Hotmes has entered upon his duties 
iS superintendent school at MeCoohk Nebr 
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lking Motion Pictures 
Now Within Ihe heath Of lrery Schoo! 


NOW EVERY SCHOOL CAN AFFORD TALKING MOTION PICTURES! 





School Board News 
SRE RNIN EER ORI SSRI 


4 Peoria, Ill The board of education has 
reused to bear the cost of a public liability 
insurance policy on the automobile of the super 
intendent of cafeterias. It was pointed out that 
the official could insure the board against liabil 
ity at no extra cost to himself or the board 

The board has voted to accept tuition students 
trom the county nonhigh-school district for the 
next year, upon the condition that the nonhigh 
school board place on the ballot a proposal to 
increase the tax rate from 75 cents to $1 on 
each $100 of assessed valuation 

@ Avon Park, Fla. The board has 
rescinded the fourteen-day residence requirement 
tor teachers and pupils previous to entering the 
Since September 14, all teachers and 
pupils have been required to furnish a doctor's 
certificate showing good hea'th 


4 Peoria, Ill 


school 


a hools 


The school board has approved 
i contract with school employees calling for a 
closed shop.” The contract provides overtime 
pay for janitors and others included under the 
igreement, two weeks’ vacation, and sick 
of thirty days after three years’ employment 
The agreement was protested as illegal 

4 Springfield, Ill. The 


leave 


special-activities com 
mittee has recommended to the board that it 
operate the cafeteria in the Lanphier High 
School. Formerly, the cafeteria was conducted 
under the direction of the Lanphier parent 


teacher association 
4 Haverhill, Mass An offer of a gift of 20, 


book covers, bearing an advertisement of 
4 cal bank, has been rejected by the school 
board because of a provision in its rules which 


does not permit advertising in the schools 

¢ Barre, Vt. The school board has ordered the 
installation of safety valves on the hot-water 
heat in school buildings. Explosion insurance 


Many 
them 


tures 


2839 N. 


interested 
New 


Ampro 


Ampro 
World's 


Name 
\ddress 


City 


has been taken out on the boilers in one of the 
school buildings 

7 Griffin, Ga The school board has voted to 
operate the schools this year without charging 
tuition. The action was taken with the hope that 
the state will pay the school system what it 
This will enable the schools to operate the 
full nine months. Should the state fail, the 
board will ask the city commissioners to work 
out a plan to keep the schools open the full term 


owes 


4 Fayetteville, Tenn. The school board has 
voted to admit on'y bonafied resident pupils 
without the payment of tuition. Nonresident 


pupils will be required to pay 
$1.50 to $2 per month 

@ Hazard, Ky. The school board has acquired 
the campus and buildings of the Hazard Bapt st 
Institute for use by the local public-school 
system. Work on improving the property will 
be started next spring 

4 Joplin, Mo. Tuition fees for pupils of outside 
school districts have been set by the school board 
The tuition charge for the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades will be $67.22; for junior 
high-school pupils it w-ll be $60 per year; tor 
grade-school pupils it will be $52.27 per year; and 
for junior students it will be $20 per 
semester 

@ Toledo, Ohio. The school board has given 
notice of a month-to-month employment and a 
shortened school term as appointments to the 
health and nursing staffs were made. Physic‘ans 
and nurses conducting health work will serve 
month to month to the limit of available funds 
@ San Antonio, Tex The school board has 
taken action to insure that property of the school 
district is properly identified. It has been ordered 
that all cars, equipment, stationery, signs, and 
telephone listings be stamped as property of thi 


tuition ot trom 


college 


San Antonio school district 

@ Tyler, Tex. During the past ten years the 
school board has expended more than $1,000.00 
for the improvement of the school plant. Two 
junior high schoo's, three elementary buildings, 


ind a large gymnasium have been erected during 


hundreds of 
Amprosound Projectors. Their low prices have brought 
within the 
remarkable 
inexpensively 
notice! You simply set up the machine, plug it in and 
turn it on. It is as simple as that! All controls are 
centralized on one convenient illuminated panel. Thread- 
ing has been simplified so that it is as easy as on the 
ordinary silent projector. 


and 


Amprosound 


Fair and Convention 


New Low-Cost Sound Projectors are Within the Reach of All 


schools have adopted the new 


reach of 
models 


every budget. 
you can project 
anywhere and at a 


With these 
sound pic- 
moment’s 


new 


The new Amprosounds also offer extreme quietness 
of operation, 
rewinding 
coupon for full details. 


AMPRO Corporation 


2839 N. Western Ave. 


convenient 
many 


portability, 
other unusual 


fast automatic 
features. Send 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ampro Corporation 
Western Ave., 


Chicago, Hl, (ASB 1039) 


Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Catalog. I am particularly 


Models “X” and “Y”, 


16 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors. 
All Ampro 


16 mm. Sound Projectors including Ampro-Are. 


mm. Continuous Projectors (for 


Exhibits). 


Displays — 


State 
this period. All buildings have been remodeled 
and placed in good cond.tion. The board has 


recently awarded a contract for a_ high-school 
auditorium, to cost $160,000 


@ New Bedford, Mass. The 


voted to continue with its 


board has 
policy of 


school 
present 


making its own contracts and paying its own 
bills, irrespective of orders or ordinances estab 
lished by the city council. The action was taken 


after a reading of the so-called Springfield school 
decision, in which the state supreme court ruled 
that a school board is a body distinct from the 
city council 

@ Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 
begun plans for an ideal school-building program 
Dr. F. O. Evans, head of the educational hous ng 
division, has requested $1,194,000 for building 
purposes. Of the total, $660,000 will be used for 
new construction and for the completion of the 
high-school buildings. About $534,000 will be 
expended on elementary buildings 

4 Bellevue, Ky A program of instruction in 
distributive occupations is being offered in the 
high school this year. The work is designed to 
train students on a cooperative bass for work 
in the retail and who'esale selling fields 

4 State Supt. Eugene B. Elliott, of Michigan, 
has announced new regulations governing the 
transportation of school children by boards of 
education. Careful selection of bus drivers, steel 
bus bodies, and a thorough checking of equ.p 
ment are some of the safety features stressed 

@ Chicopee, Mass. The school board has voted 
to dispense with five teaching positions, left 
vacant with the retirement of these teachers. The 
iction was taken because of a drop of more than 
320 in the school enrollment 

4 Bettendorf, Iowa. A textbook rental system 
is being operated this year. Among the new 
innovations in the schools are the installation of 
sound systems in two schools, the use of visual 
equipment in classroom teaching, and the in 
auguration of the annual promotion system 

4 The Georgia State Board of Education has 
begun paying teachers’ salaries on September 1, 


































































































































Here is the 4-purpose No. L-300 HAMILTON Table... It 


makes a full daily schedule of room and equipment use pos- 


sible ... because it 


sciences . 


It makes separate rooms for each science unnecessary. 


Send in the coupon for further information on this NEW 


+t PURPOSE TABLE. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. Two Rivers, Wis. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on this 4-Purpose Science Table. 


Name 


School and Position 


Address 

City 

instead of October 1, which insures that all 
schools will have begun their terms at an 
earlier date 

@ Paris, Tex. A budget of $215,200 has been 
adopted for the school year 1940. This is a 
decrease of $8,757 trom the budget of 1939 

4 Plainview, Tex. The school board has 


adopted a budget of $137,791 for the year 1940 
The tax levy has been set at $1 

@ Tyler, Tex. The budget for 1940 has been 
set at $315,142. This is an increase of $20,000 
over the estimate for 1939. Instructional service, 


including salaries of the school staff, will cost 
$239,241 
@ Covington, Ky. A_ substantial saving in 


maintenance costs has been effected by the con- 
struction of three new school buildings. The 
savings were made through the razing of three 
old buildings, which eliminated summer repair 
and maintenance costs 

¢ Beaumont, Tex. The school budget for 1940 


calls for $364,425. This is an increase of $15, 
055, a large part of which will be used for 
teachers’ salary increases. 

@ Milford, Conn. The school board has pre 
pared a budget, calling for $256,752 for school 
purposes in 1940. This is an increase of $12,000 
over the year 1939. Approximately $3,000 of 
the increase is in teachers’ salaries, which have 
increased from $148,575 to $151,355. The sum 


of $10,095 


buildings 
@ Rapid City, S 


has been provided for upkeep of 
The se hool board has 
reduced the school tax levy from 22.15 to 20.5 
mills for the year 1940. The reduction was made 
possible in anticipation of larger revenues from 
state sa'es tax, endowments, and tuitions 

4 Fort Stockton, Tex. The board of educa 
tion, during the past summer, added three rooms 


to a recently constructed Mexican school, which 


Dak 


has increased the facilities from nine to twelve 
rooms. Two additional teachers have been added, 
making twelve who take care of the Spanish 
American school population. During the sum 


mer, a complete school renovating program was 





is adapted equally well to 4 different 


.- Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science. 


vite 
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Illustrated is Royal's utility, all-purpose folding chair, No. 676-N. 
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is the expression often heard when 
folding chairs are being folded up, 
or even slightly shifted in position. 
Royal has effectively solved the 
problem of nuisance noises associ- 
ated with some folding chairs. Com- 
position feet absorb any friction or 
noise from floor movement. These 
are non-marring, long- 
wearing and_ replace- 
able. 


Royal Folding Chairs 
are constructed to open 
and fold easily and qui- 
etly ... are non-tipping 
... free from rough cor- 
ners or edges. Besides, 
they are sturdily built 
+ « « Carry a ten year 
guarantee on metal con- 
struction. 


é MNT 
R Uy aE i | 


“Metal Furniture Since 








‘o7"" 


It is made 







of channel steel with a five-sided frame, has wide, shaped masonite seat. 
ASBJ 10-39 Also available in steel or upholstered seats. One of a wide line of folding 
chairs to meet every educational requirement. 
Royal also manufactures a complete line 
of modern school furniture. 
Our big catalog will interest you. Write for it today. 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. ,.Movwtocuen 
a a SCHOOL FURNITURE 
=e MODERN CHROME 
1142 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
® , FURNITURE 
New York Los Angeles Toronto FOLDING CHAIRS 
carried out in the elementary school, including The survey which was begun as a guide in 
painting of the buildings, new blackboards, new planning vocational courses to be offered in th 
lockers, and new plumbing fixtures. Teachers’ new industrial-arts building, has not been com 
salaries have been increased from 4 to 10 _ pleted to date. It is expected that the findings 
per cent will offer a clear picture of the vocational needs 
4 Indianapolis, Ind. The State Board of Tax and opportunities to be found in business and 
Commissioners has approved a $250,000 bond industry in Lorain 
issue proposed by the school board. The money os wie 7 : 
will be used for a variety of school-building SCHOOL-BOARD SERVICE IN 
projects MUSKEGON 
¢ Akron, Ohio. The school board has approved Officers and Board Members Have 
a WPA school-building program, calling for a Long Records 
federal grant of $1,325,000 for repairing 40 A recent article in the Grand Rapids, Mich 
schcol buidings. The board will shortly adopt 


a plan of raising $350,000 to match the federal 
grant. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. Supt. Henry J. Gerling has 
announced that surprise fire drills will be con 
ducted in every school of the city at least twic« 
each quarter. The rule is the resu't of the 
recent survey of the school buildings, conducted 
by the chief of the local fire department. It was 
also decided to close the third floors of 65 school 
buildings where outside fire escapes have not been 
installed. The action means that high-school stu 
dent bodies will be divided into two groups, on 
attending in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon 

¢ The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
has received a protest submitted by the junk 
dealers’ association of that city. Students have 
been encouraged to gather waste paper which is 
sold by school principals and the proceeds put 
into the athletic fund. The charge is made that 
the practice is in violation of the antitrust laws 
The city attorney has given it as his opinion that 
the school authorities are within their rights 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY IN LORAIN, OHIO 


During the school year 1938-39 an 
tional survey was conducted at Lorain, Ohio, 
with the assistance of the Division of Trades 
and Industries of the State Department of Edu 
cation. Mr. Richard F. Mann was employed to 


direct the survey 


occupa- 


Herald points out that only seven men have he'd 
the office of school-board president in Muskegon, 
Mich., since 1869. Dr. John Vanderlaan, whose 
tenure as head of the school board ended with 
his death on March 10, 1934, was the dean of 
the board presidents with twenty years of service 
Dr. Frederick A. Nims, who served on the board 
for 36 years, was board president for 17 years, 


and Charles H. Hackley was president a like 
number of years 

David McLaughlin was the first head of the 
board, having been elected in 1869, and served 
5 years before Charles D. Nelson took the posi 
tion. Frederick A. Nims was president for two 
terms of 8 and 9 years each, and Charles D 
Nelson was president for 9 vears. Charles H 


Marsh is serving his sixth year in that position 
now 

Mr. Marsh has the record as dean of board 
treasurers, with twenty years of service in this 
office to his credit. With more than 25 years on 
the board, his is the third longest tenure in the 
history of the board 

Wesley F. Wood was the first secretary, and 
was followed by David McLaughlin, who took 
the office for a 17-year period. Harold McB 
Thurston, a board member, is at present in his 
sixth year in the office. 

Lyman G. Mason was the first treasurer, and 
was in office for 5 years. Herbert E. Backstrom 
is the present treasurer 


id 
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The Kind of Bookkeeping That Everyone Needs -- 


| 






Personal-Use Bookkeeping 


GENERAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


by 
Dalrymple and Heiges 


Just Off the Press 


l 


Reduce Failures — Cut School Costs 
| | An easy approach and simplified treatment 
throughout increase interest, reduce failures, 
itl and thus cut administrative costs. 


One Year — Grades 9, 10, or Il 


| This is a one-year nonvocational course that can 
| be mastered and enjoyed by all students. Con- 
tains functional arithmetic and systematic record 
keeping. 


| | 
lal 
| 
Nontechnical — Nonvocational 

lh} Based on everyday activities, this easy course 
a culminates in a usable knowledge of bookkeep- 


ing principles. 


Correspondence Invited 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 





PERFECT POINTS 


of interest to every purchaser of school supplies. 


‘4 


1. Boston “KS” model for efficiency. 2. Boston’s exclusive Speed Cutters. 3. 
Eight Holes—-fit all pencils. 4. 15 super-keen cutting edges. 5. Comes quickly 


to the point. 6. Pencil stop prevents waste. 7. Nothing to get out of order. 
8. Built for 25% extra service. = 


9. Saves hours of time a month 
10. 12 Boston models for every 
school need. Send for free edu 
cation charts on Lettering, Lino 
leum Block Printing and Pen 
drawing—New Catalog. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
Makers of Boston Pencil Sharp 


eners, Speedball products, Hunt 
pens and clips. 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


MODEI KS 


BOSTON 


> OReEOe * 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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Wily 


teach printing? 





W. T. BAWDEN, 
Head of Department, Industrial 
and Vocational Education, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 


“Fundamental to Kducation. . .” 


Al, a subject of study, as well as a 

handicraft, printing is fundamental 

to education in the same sense that 

the printing industries and arts are 

fundamental to civilization.” No 

one knows better than Mr. Bawden 

that printing and the allied graphic 

arts constitute an important medi- 

um for recording and transmitting 

knowledge. That is why the teach- 

ing of printing occupies a prominent 

place in the curriculum of Kansas 

= || State Teachers College and 

| =| throughout the public school 

\\\ | system of his native state. 
WM 


rc TEN 


E :| It’s FREE... 


k=———! Send for your Copy today! 


° « y ry ‘ 
American Type Founders 
Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE « ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
















satisfactory service. 


Write for new catalog. 


1222 FULLERTON AVE. 


School Board Conventions 
i ae 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS WILL 
MEET IN PEORIA 

The joint annual meeting of the Illinois Asso 
ciation of School Boards and the Illinois City 
Superintendents’ Association will be held Novem 
ber 9 and 10, in the Pere Marquette Hotel, in 
Peoria, with an expected attendance of approxi 
mately 500 school-board officials and superin 
tendents 

An interesting and helpful program has been 
arranged. Mr. S. S. DuHamel will discuss “Liabil 
ity of School Boards for Damages Sustained by 
Death or Injury to Pupils, Teachers, and School 
Employees.”” On Thursday afternoon there will 
be three addresses: (1) “What Can the State 
Superintendent’s Office Do for the Public 
Schools?”; (2) “What Can School Boards Do 
for the Rural Schools?”; (3) “What Can the 
County Superintendents Do for the Rural 
Schools ?” 

The joint banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening and will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the School Board Association 

The business session will occur on Friday 
morning at which time the annual election of 
officers will take plac 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


The officers of the New York State School 
Boards Association have announced the tentative 
program for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, to be held in the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 22-24 

The theme for the meeting will be “Educa 
tion for Democracy in the Modern World.” The 


tentative subjects for tl more important 
addresses include “Contributi of Religion to 
Education for Democracy”; “| ility of Edu 





» thereby making outright purchase of 
PETERSON | =: 
4 A Few Features 


4 \ R¢ mR AT ( KR y Fl ] R NX ITl ] R kK REAR PICTURE SHUTTER--Has been on 


education. A wide and varied selection en- DECIMITTENT SPROCKET MOVEMENT 


ables your school to select for its specific 


needs, HOLD BACK SPROCKET Absolutely essential 
for perfect sound. 
Over forty-six years of laboratory and library FILTERED SoyeD SPROCKET. Same as used in 
‘ ‘ lpr A . . : theatre machines 
equipment building is your guarantee of long GOVERNOR TYPE MOTOR Sines sn 


Peterson furniture means quality material, "eer aan Instantly removable for 
€ cne ge. 
correct and modern approved designs, scien- LAMPHOUSE Adaptable to 500, 750 or 


tifically constructed and skilled assemblage. 
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Now you can save bu 
selecting ry if file Libr ary 


Perma 


HOLMES Sound-on-Film all sprocket 
(no claw) PROJECTORS are so easy 
on the film that it may be run over 
and over without tear or injury, 





READY 
TO CARRY 


J 1Oc > jer ~ 99 
lolmes Projectors since 1922 32 Ibs. 
BALL BEARINGS give long life and 





Modern in design and construction, PETER- smooth running 
SON EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s ADJUSTABLE APERTURE GATE Absolutely es 











sential for perfect projection 


DIRECT BEAM ON SOUND TRACK AND PHOTO 
CELL 


sound speeds 


HIGH FIDELITY SOUND LENS. 


1000 watt lamps 


DYNAMIC SPEAKER AMPLIFIER-10 watts output 
REELS 400 to 1600 feet 


a 


Your money buys a better equipment if it is a HOLMES 





Write for latest catalog. 


Leonard Peterson & Co... Ine. HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL Manufacturers ot lomm and 3Smm sound prorectors 





1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 
cational Opportunity to Save Democracy”; been in the state two weeks, as a_ precaution 
“Youth Education in the Axis Powers”; against the spreading of disease. Recent cases 
“Promise of American Politics’; “State Aid and of infantile paralysis in Orlando made it necessary 
School Costs”; “Support of State Education to to pass the rule 
the Full Amount of the Friedsam Formula.” ¢ Boonville, Ind. The school board _ has 

Among the important speakers who will appear adopted new rules and regulations governing the 
on the program are Dr. William F. Russell of teachers. Under the rules, each teacher must 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Clyde have obtained an A.B. degree by September 1, 
B. Moore, of Ithaca: Judge William H. Golding 1944. Each teacher will be required to attend 
of the beard of education of Cobleskill, and not less than six weeks of summer school in an 
Rev. Robert Kazmayer of Rochester institution approved by the North Central 

On the last day of the convention, some time Association. 
will be given to a discussion of current problems 4 Pontiac, Mich. Teachers in the city schools 
in school insurance. Russell M. L. Carson, pres have rejected a request of the school board that 
ident of the Glens Falls board of education, will they turn over contracts issued last year, in 


be the leader of the discussion. A question box exchange for new ones containing pay cuts. The 
will be handled by Charles A. Brind, Jr., director teachers were given thirty days in which to 
of the law division of the State Education turn over the contracts 


Department. There will be presented at that @ Joliet, Ill The school board has adopted 
time a summary of the several group conferences new rules under which substitutes with full 
An open forum will be conducted with discus credentials only wil be employed. The entire 
sions on state aid, compulsory teacher retirement, list of substitute teachers has been checked in 
religious education, and civil service status of an effort to build up a new and adequate list 
village employees other than teachers The board reserves the right to pass upon the 
Information concerning the program may be qualifications of these teachers 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Clifford, executive @ The school board of Pinellas County, Fla., 
secretary of the Association, 9 South Third has raised the level of qualifications for teach 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y ers in all the schools. Effective September 1, 
Eee en ee : r= = 7 1941, all teachers must hold bachelor’s degrees 
PTEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION Principals and department heads must _ hold 
@ Courses of instruction for school secretaries master’s degrees. Formerly only those teachers 
on the undergraduate and graduate level are’ in grades nine to twelve were required to hold 
offered at the University of Pennsylvania, It is degrees 
planned that these courses will ultimately em ¢ Beaver Dam, Ky. The Ohio County board 
brace four years of work leading to bachelor’s of education has passed new rules governing 
and master’s degrees teachers who desire to do substitute work in the 
@ All teachers in Grand Rapids, Mich., have county. Classroom teachers who are unable to 
begun the new school year with increases of $100, attend school must obtain the services of a sub- 
except those who have received $2,150 or more stitute teacher as designated by the board. The 
during the 1938-39 school year teacher is required to pay the substitute 80 per 
4 The school board of Polk County, Fla., has cent of her regular salary for a period of not 
adopted a rule, requiring teachers and other to exceed one week. When a teacher is absent 
school employees to be in the state at least two one week, her salary payments cease, and the 
weeks before school opens. No pupil will be board pays the substitute a sa'ary commensurate 


permitted to attend school until after he has with her qualifications 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT A 
WING CHANNEL FENCE POST! 


PAGE pioneered in originating and designing this post 
especially for chain link fence fabric. It provides even 
greater strength and utility. This post, a PAGE contribu- 
tion to better protection, is only one of many exclusive 
advantages. 56 years of fence service is available through 
one of our 92 Association Members—a locally responsible 
firm interested in serving you. Secure his name and free lit- 
erature; write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Product” off Page Steck & Wire Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Gre. 


| Lyon Mahes 


EVERY KIND 
of School Locher 


@ One type of Lyon Locker is probably 
being used in your school. For American Schools 
use more Lyon Lockers than any other make. 





But do you know all that Lyon offers in school 
locker equipment...that the Lyon Line embodies 
the best in Gym Lockers, Box Lockers, Group Con- 
trolled Lockers, Two-Person Lockers, Wardrobes, 
Cabinets, Steel Folding Chairs and modern Steel 
Equipment for manual training classrooms? Write 
for catalogs and full details. Lyon Metal Products, 
Incorporated, 1510 River Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


Gym Type 2 Person Double Tier Wardrobes Posture Perfect 
Lockers Lockers Lockers and Cabinets Folding Chairs 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora Ilhnovs 
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UNIVERSAL 
SOUND PROJECIOR 


Universal 


ES 


Low in cost, 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 





to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 


@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. 


Universal Sound Projector Div. 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1917 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office —1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 









SCHOOL BOARDS GATHER IN 
KNOXVILLE 


(Concluded from page 49) 


and women, and housewives, is a true cross 
section of our people as a whole, without 
whom leadership for education in the schools 
will fail and democracy will fail. 

Mr. Lynn Thompson, secretary of the As- 
sociation, closed the formal speaking part of 
the session with a paper on ‘Federal Aid in 
Education.” A question bee and discussion of 
local school problems concluded the session 
on Wednesday afternoon. The interesting 
statements concerning local practices in school- 
district organization and finance, the relations 
of school boards, problems of teacher tenure, 
etc., proved the old saying that accurate judg- 
ment concerning a local school situation can 
be formed only by comparison with other 
practices and other situations. School-board 


members from Florida, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, 
New York, and Minnesota spoke in explana- 
tion and in defense of their local laws and 


customs 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner, on Wednesday evening, 
was not merely a delightful social event in 
which the Knoxville school people demon- 
strated the efficiency of their art, household- 
arts, and industrial-arts departments, but it 
proved a real cause of information and in- 
spiration on the subject of vocational educa- 


tion and vocational guidance. The speaker of 
the eve! Dean Fred Smith, of the School 
of Education, University of Tennessee, has 
had many y ff experience as a leader in 
the field of vo nal guidance and brought 
to the meeting an import message concern- 





the important new features. Four © FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 


@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 
@2-SPEED G.£. MOTOR & GOV. 
@REELS 10 16” 
@ REVERSE ACTION 
@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 
@REAR SHUTTER 
@ LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @ 2 CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 
@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 


4 MODELS 


Write for literature 
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Write and also ask 
for a copy of our 
complete illustrated 
catalog 






Established 1857 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street 
New York 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


vocational guidance and vocational 


ing 
education 

At its final business session on Wednesday 
morning, the Association elected the foilowing 
officers who had been recommended by the 
nominating committee 


Davis, Munc-e, Ind 


President, Joseph H 


First Vice-President, Charles E. Miller, Albia, lowa 

Second Vice-President, John Taylor, Toledo, Ohio 

Third Vice-President, C k White, Bates 
ville, Ark 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lynn Thomp:zon, Minne 
apolis, Minn 


The 1940 convention was voted for Detroit, 
Mich. The dates are to be fixed by the execu- 
tive committee for October 

The Association, in a series of resolutions 
affirmed its loyalty to democracy as a way ol 
life and a form of government and urged that 
education be fostered as a certain means of 
insuring democracy in the United States. The 
resolutions recommended that the schools be 
kept free and independent of other govern 
mental agencies and that partisan politics be 
entirely eliminated from their administration 
and control. The Association urged that in 
view of the continued emergency in school 
funds additional federal aid be provided with- 
out federal control 

The Association adopted a strong resolution 
favoring the teaching of neutrality in the 
schools and the continued neutrality of our 
own government in the present European war 
The resolution insisted that the Association 
opposes the entrance of the United States into 
war, unless our country is invaded or threat- 
ened with invasion 

The members of the Association were given 
an opportunity to visit the Norris Dam, fol- 
lowing the Monday evening session. A trip 
through the Smoky Mountains was arranged 


Our complete catalog lists all 
styles and sizes of space-saving 
equipment. A 
for the asking. Send for it now. 


W. W. Kimball Co. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furnture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY * VOCATIONAL e LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Let the Kimball engineers help you solve your problem in the laboratories and 
vocational departments. Kimball furniture is designed and constructed to afford 
the greatest service. The features of adapta- 
bility and practicability in Kimball equipment 
offer an economical solution to your difficul- 
ties, and assure you of higher utility values. 


KIMBALL 


CHICAGO 


copy is yours : 


LABORATORY 
AND VOCATIONAL 
FURNITURE 





1or Wednesday after the close of the con- 
vention 
Exhibits of school products were made by 


The Remington-Rand Company, New York; 
American Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Royal Typewriter Co., New York; 


American Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Midiand Chemical Company, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Victor Animatograph Company, Davenport, 
lowa; Harter Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Minneapolis-Honeywell Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; the United States Office of 
Education 

The attendance was in the neighborhood of 
one hundred and fifty men and women, who 
came from as widely separated states as New 
York and Florida, Virginia and Arkansas, and 
North Dakota and Missouri. In all, 19 states 
were represented. 


MOVE CONVENTION ON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

The National 

struction, which 

in New York, 


that its sessions 


Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
will hold its annual meeting 
October 9 to 12, has announced 
will take place at the Park 
Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 56th Street 
Arrangements made at another prominent hotel 
have been cancelled because ol labor trouble 


@ Middlesboro, Ky school 
board has approved a salary schedule, prepared 
by Supt. Maurice Tribell 

# Mt. Sterling, Ky. Teachers in the Montgom- 
ery County schools returned to their classes in 
September with their salaries still unpaid. The 
teachers face a wait for their pay checks due to 
the failure of the school board to adopt a budget 
to meet the approval of the state school officials 
The board has declined to raise the school tax 
levy in order to raise funds to meet the 
emergency 


The Bell County 
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Designed especially for school installation 


This outfit combines durability with good looks and, because of 
its sturdy construction throughout, will stand the hardest kind 


of use and abuse. 


All moving parts of valve are made of tough bronze. The bow! is 
two-fired vitreous china, finished in a flawless glaze, reinforced 
hardwood seat, drum shaped pressure tank, enameled, heavy 
brass flush valve in either nickel or chrome plate. 


No float mechanism or moving parts in tank, 


Economical in use of water—using only four gallons at a flush. Specify 
Vogel No. 10-A for closet with tank concealed back of partition. 


\ Over a half million Vogel closets—school, factory, / 
j and frost proof—have been sold and installed. { 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY - Wilmington, Delaware 


SCHOOL 
CLOSETS 
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STAFFS OF THE STATE EDL- 
CATION DEPARTMENTS 
Concluded from page 43) 
this field has been developed and is now 
maintained largely by federal activity, the 
states should be preparing to take it over 
and further develop it so as to suit the 
peculiar needs of the people of their 
respective states. In this, Massachusetts 
and New York lead with seven staff mem- 
bers each, while only nine states have any. 
Teacher training seems to have been 
given most careful attention in Massachu- 
setts where it was begun. The state office 
has a staff of nine members; Pennsylvania, 


New York, and Minnesota have five men 
each 
The vital service of research appears 


infrequently. The state department is the 
natural center of this service which it can 
carry on its own initiative and also furnish 
adequate supervision to alert teachers and 
superintendents who wish to do work in 
this field. Such a service would stimulate 
local effort and conserve the benefits to all. 

New and interesting services which ap 
pear but once follow: 


-board counseling: Michigan 
chool relation Michigan, 4 
Minnesota, 1 


high-school pup aid 


\ll of these meet the test of service to the 


local unit 


With the criteria and principles herein 
suggested as standards, any state depart- 
ment of education will necessarily face the 
open field of educational service. With a 
more adequate staff it will be enabled to 
reach new levels of usefulness. 


SALARY SCHEDULES IN 
WISCONSIN CITIES 


(Concluded from page 47) 


s 


To indicate how decidedly different this 
factor is than a distinction on the basis 
of sex, permit me to cite our own situation. 
We had 60 men teachers in our employ in 
1937-38. In the same year there were but 
two married women teachers employed 
whose husbands are living, but when we 
investigated the income-tax blanks of our 
teachers we discovered that 49 men and 38 
women were designated as heads of 
families and were responsible for the keep- 
ing up of a home for 
dependents. 

A third suggestion not made by Elsbree, 
but advocated by many students of salary 
scheduling, is the practice of gradually de- 
after a certain age is 
reached. I note that in at least one progres 
sive Wisconsin school system all teachers 
over the age of 65 receive only $1,000. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that a definitely adopted salary schedule 
is an important factor in insuring stability 
and security in employment for our teach- 
ers. It enables thera to look forward to a 
steadily increasing income as they become 


one or more 


creasing salaries 
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ADUAL 
CONTROL 


has been an out- 
i follelalemi-tehitie-Me)i 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
rel ohilelaMmelal- Mil) 
maximum of com- 
fort obtainable with 
automatic control. 


@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 2721 Green- 
view Avenue, CHICAGO 
Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 
Me : and 
sa HUMIDITY CONTROL 


established in a school system. For super- 
intendents, too, and boards of education 
it usually eliminates a great deal of dis- 
agreeable detail at the time of the initial 
election of a teacher as well as at each 
subsequent time of re-election. Such a 
schedule must be constantly kept in tune 
with the times, without too much tinkering 
with the fundamental principle of the in- 
strument. For temporary economic dis- 
turbances this can best be done through 
percentage reductions from schedule, but 
I believe that if it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that a schedule is operating either 
too high or too low, it had better be re- 
vised to conform to existing conditions. 
Wisconsin has gone a long ways in the past 
few years in this important phase of stabili- 
zation of our school systems, and I trust 
that from this study you may gain some 
incentive to re-examine the situation in 


your own school system. 
: Helpiu References n Teachers Salary Schedules 

1 Some Current Issues in the Scheduling of Teachers 
Salaries Willard S. Elsbree Teachers College Record 
November, 1 

) Salary Schecule Pr t for Classroom Teacher 
t 14 Sc hoc Syste n Coitre to 100,000 in 
Popula ’ I Educationa Research Service 


Drafting a Salary 


h Service, N.E.A Janu 
| Organizing for Work on a School Salary Schedule 
Research Set P N.E.A April, 1939 

The Story of Salary Scheduling in Fourteen City 


Research Service N.E.A 


Schedules for 


Research ID) son N.E.A 
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Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 


school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 


and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1Nnc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment 


WHY NOT HIRE INEXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHERS?P 
(Concluded from page 32) 

a) A light teaching load. 

6) A salary appropriate to the load. 

c) Experience in a variety of duties. 

d) Adequate and competent supervision 

e) The privilege of carrying correlated 
work either through extension, corre- 
spondence or part-time attendance with 
the nearest accredited institution. 

f) Effective directed observation of 
superior teaching. 

g) A chance for entrance into the sys- 
tem upon the successful completion of the 
internship period. 

3. In local units where the experience 
required seems desirable in spite of the 
recognized dangers, it is suggested: 

a) That local administrators encourage 
the adoption of a “follow-up” program 
by the nearest teacher-preparing institu- 
tion, for the purpose of guiding the ad- 
justment of novice teachers into practical 
teaching experience. 

b) That local administrators consider 
carefully the plan of “institutionalized su- 
pervision” suggested in the Regent’s In- 
quiry. This’ plan recommends _ the 
designation of certain teacher-educating 
institutions as supervisory centers for 
various areas, from which local admin- 
istrators may request specific supervisory 
services. 


There is, of course, no one solution to 


THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 
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Easy to Use 


The modern, 
efficient way 
to keep your 
classrooms and 
corridors neat 
and attractive. 


Fireproof and verminproof, they 
confine odors and help to keep sur- 
roundings neat, clean and tidy. Place 
them wherever waste is apt to accumulate. 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK 
















Made in a wide 
range of styles 
and finishes. Write 
now for a FREE 


illustrated catalog. 
Easy to Empty 
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the problem of improving the initial ex- 
perience of young teachers; individual 
plans must be adapted to suit local needs. 
There is considerable agreement, however, 
among administrators as well as young 
graduates that the long-established prac- 
tice of requiring teaching experience be- 
fore entrance into many of the better school 
systems should be given careful considera- 
tion in view of the improved quality of the 
present graduates, the increased experience 
demanded before graduation, and the type 
of teaching experience available to novice 
teachers. 
NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. WittiaM R. Crow .ry has been appointed a men 
ber of the New York City board of education. For many 
years Mr. Crowley was a representative of the Education 
Department of Longmans, Green & Company and regularly 
presented the books of his firm to the New York City 


schools. He is consequently well informed on all phases 
of the New York City school problem. Mr. Crowley has 
recently severed his publishing connections 


@ After 55 years of service as a member of the Nevin 
ville, lowa, school board, Mr. G. N. Bonar announces 
his retirement at the end of his present term, March 
1940. Mr. Bonar was first elected at the age of twenty-one 


and served continuously until now 
@ Dr. Frank N. Freeman has recently assumed his new 
position of dean of the School of Education, University 


of California 

@ Dr. Rarepuw B. Kenney, formerly vocational coun 
selor in the public schools of Albany, N. Y., has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 

@ Mr. Crement A. REED 
the Coffeyville Kans school board 

@ Miss Exizasetn Dyer, director of the School of 
Household Administration of the University of Cincinnati 
has been appointed member of the Cincinnati, Ohio, board 
of education. Miss Dyer is a daughter of the late Frank 
B. Dyer, for many years superintendent of schools 

@ Dr. Francis B. Haas has succeeded Dr. Lester K 


has been elected president ol 





Ade as state superintendent of pub nstruction for 
Pennsylvania 

@ De FRANK YUKI ha beg fourth § tert is 
president of the Mankato, Minr ward of education, Mr 
JouNn B. Snow has been elected e-president \ir. Lore 


ro M. VIRGEL, secretary 


@ Mr. Daniet F. Santry has assumed his duties as 
secretary of the board of education at Colorado Springs 
Colo. He succeeds 1 J Fox 


@ Mr. Cuaries L. Bascock has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Beaumont, Tex 

@ Dr. FRANK KINNAMON has been elected president of 
the board of education at Concordia, Kans 

@ Dr. J. Stantey Brown, former president of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College, at DeKalb, Ill 
died on September 6, at his summer home in Frankfort 
Mich. He was 76 years old. Dr. Brown had been an 
educator for forty years. He was appointed president ol 
the Teachers’ College in 1919 and served until his retire 
ment in 1927 

@ Dr. Reswett C. Puckert, for six years principal of 
the Bloom Township High School in Chicago Heights, Ill 
died at his home on September 10 
of coronary thrombosis. He was 53 years old 


following an attack 


Mr. Puckett had been a teacher and school executive 
for nearly thirty years. He was graduated from the 
University of lowa in 1907, and obtained his master’s 
degree from Columbia University in 1922, and_ his 
doctor’s degree from the University of Iowa in 1933. He 
formerly was director of junior and senior high schools in 
Toledo, Ohio, and spent two years in the Philippines 
_ Mr I J VAALER has been re-elected as president ol 
the school board at Kenmare, N. Dak. E. C. JoHNSON 
was elected clerk, and | J. RuNpLETT was named 
treasurer 
@ \ir Kart Zuts has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Burke, S. Dak 
@ Mr. CuHartes E. Emery 
high school at Gallup, N. Mex., has become superintend 
ent of schools. He succeeds Charles I Rose 
@ Mr. N. J. ANpeRSON has entered upon his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Burkesville, Ky 
@ Ermer I FRAKER, Chickasha high-school principal 
for the past 12 years, has been elected superintendent of 
city schools at Mangum, Okla 
@ Mr. Det Danker has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Aurora, Nebr.. to succeed Mr. J. A. Doremus 
who has resigned. Mr. Doremus was head of the Aurora 
schools for 21 years and will continue to be adviser to the 
board of education as superintendent-emeritus. The board 


formerly principal of the 


of education will pay him a salary of $1,000 per year 
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for all kinds of rooms. 








BARBER 
ROC 


eS 


FRAINING SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL- 
BUILDING CUSTODIANS 


\ training school for school-building custodians 
of Nassau County, N. Y., sponsored by the 
Nassau County School Administrators’ Associa 
tion, has been established in the Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead, N. Y. The meetings will be 
held the third Saturday of each month, beginning 
with September, and extending through June 
15, 1940 

Among the subjects covered in the 
ire heating systems, selection of 
tioning, care of boilers, operation of the heating 
plant, heat-control equipment, pumps, care and 
operation of swimming poo!, and water heaters 
The lectures and instructional program are under 
the direction of Mr. Leslie C. Helm, formerly 
director of the janitor training school at 
Minneapolis, Mr. K. P. Grabarkiewics, of 
Columbia University, and Dr. H. H. Linn, of 
Columbia University 

Certificates will be awarded at the 
the course to all members of the school 
successfully complete the work 


program 
fuel, air condi 


close of 
who 


NEW MOVIES IN LORAIN, OHIO 
During the 
school at 
16-mm 
derived 
raising 


school vear 1938-39 the high 
Lorain, Ohio, enjoyed the use of a 
sound projector, purchased with funds 
from movie receipts and other fund 
devices. The high school now has two 
projectors which are available for the showing ot 
films in classrooms during the day 

Under the direction of Mr. E. A. Monegan 
who has charge of the scheduling of sound films 
number of industrial films and Ohio 
travelogs have been shown after school hours in 
the auditorium. The films have proved attractive 
to capacity audences and 


i large 


were instructive as 
well. No admission fee is charged 
Noon movies have proved popular with the 


students as proved by the attendance. It is noted 


that the attendance increased about 10,000 over 
the previous year. In 1936 the attendance was 
21¢ A and in 1939 it was 37 OO6 





ASPIRATING CEILING OUTLET 


For quiet, uniform, draftless air distribution 
from ceiling discharge ducts. Proven effec- 
tive and superior by numerous smoke and 
temperature tests. Exclusive venturi design 
gives greater aspiration (air pick-up), better 
tempering (blending of fresh and room air), 
and thorough circulation. Wide range of sizes 
Available in surface 
"Ghd flush types (flush type shown above). 


BARBER-COLMAN 


LMAN COMPANY 


RB ILLINOIS 
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Among the movie films shown last year were 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” “David Copperfield,” 
and “Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 


CORRELATE ENGLISH COURSES AT 
ANACORTES, WASHINGTON 

In the spring of 1939, a committee of Eng‘ish 
teachers in the junior and senior high 
of Anacortes, Wash., undertook a_ study for 
better correlating the English courses offered in 
these schools, comprising grades seven to twelve 
English courses in a number of school districts, 
including Seattle and Tacoma, were studied in 
an effort to incorporate the best material in the 
revised English program 


s€ hoo!s 


a 


The Board of Education, Birmingham, 
retiring president and new secretary; J. 
Jr, and E. W. 

ness manager; 


Earl G. Potter; 


Century Fountains are standard because 


Century fountains can be used by all children with 
absolute safety to all. For water from the lips of 
the drinker cannot possibly fall back on the nozzle. 
All Century fountains which are equipped with the 
No. 700 Patented Automatic Bubbler Head meet 
every requirement of the American Public Health 
Association and have been approved for use in all 
United States Government departments. 


Century Drinking Fountains assure you absolute 
sanitation and water economy. Send for a Free 
catalog today. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
BELLEVILLE 
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During the study, the tenth-grade English 
teacher found that certain English fundamentals, 
such as verbals, had not been offered in the 
junior high school. An eighth-grade teacher found 
that certain material had been duplicated. 

The revision of the course has resulted in the 
elimination of complications and duplications and 
has produced a more complete and useful course. 


@ Mr. O. ¢ PRAFE 
school board at Fort 


has been elected president of the 
Dodge, lowa 


@ Mr. Cuartes A. Gapp, who retired on August 29 as 
secretary and business manager of the school board at 
Detroit, Mich., had completed 28 years of service 


Mr. ALLAN O’BANNON has been elected president of the 
school board at Sedalia, Mo 





Michigan. Seated, left to right: J. Mark Hardin, 
H. Rosso, treasurer; President Lee E. Joslyn, 
Seaholm, new member. Standing, left to right: Louis M. Randall, busi- 
Superintendent Howard D. Crull. 












































































ways to stretch 
your budget with 


Sengbusch School 
Inkwells 


1 Their evrability cuts replacement expense. 
* Practically indestructible, made of hard 
rubber. 


7 Ceoce-Soting lids and sound = construction 
*minimize evaporation, lower supply costs. 


Fasy operation prevents accidents and re- 
* sultant inkstain damage. 





Equip your desks with famous Sengbusch inkwells. Write today 
for information on 90-day free trial offer. No obligation. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


1018 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
fronts. 





Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1897 
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Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel 


Write 


2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DUDFIELD’S 


DUSTLESS CRAYON TROUGH 
and 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a 
chalk trough that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 W. Kansas St. LIBERTY, MO. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Filth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Stage Equipment 


Twin City Seenie Company 
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WANTED: Salesmen, well connected with principals of classical I 
and vocational high schools in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 4 
sylvania, Illinois to introduce inexpensive, dependable guidance 
book for boys. This is strictly a large volume item requiring a degree 


of skill and experience that will be amply compensated by quick 


results in the hands of men with satisfactory connections. Exclusive t 


territory. Box 10, American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. t 
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RIGGING - SCENERY 
MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 
R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bidg 
ince Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STUDIDISC* 
CLASSROOM RECORDINGS 


NEW! PRACTICAL! INEXPENSIVE! 
Studidisc dramatized excerpts now bring the 
authors into your. classrooms. 








world’s greatest 
Radio’s most practical medium, 
Studidiscs are available at the teacher’s convenience. Studidises are 
reviewed by Educators for diction and authenticity 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


Recorded excerpts from the Classics, both 


prose and poetry. 
Subjects now available: 


BEAUTIFIES 
CLASSROOM 
nT a ag 


WASHES 
CLEANS 
BRUSHES 


HAMLET 
MACBETH 


DREAM 


AT MINIMUM OF 


\ MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 


Ties tients , 


ver 


SAMPLE and (¢ 


Actual photograph (above) 


demonstrates how Dratex can Address I e} 
Ask About Our Darkening Shades For Visual Educa- 


be gathered in hands... 
bunched and rubbed together 

. without splitting, cracking, 
peeling, or losing shape. Or- 
dinary filled or coated shade 
cloth cracks and stays creased 
under such treatment. 


tion Rooms. 


SPICELAND, 


JASPER ADOPTS NEW RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 
(Concluded from page 18) 
from parents, teachers, and patrons. It 
delegates executive responsibility, and pro- 
vides for the absence of the superintendent 
for visitations, professional meetings, etc. 
In setting up the code careful distinc- 
tions have been made between policies and 
detailed administrative action. The latter 
are provided for in the Administrative 
Handbook developed by the superintendent 

and the teaching staff. 

\s expressed in the foreword, we feel 
that this Handbook of Rules and Regula- 
tions should prove helpful in carrying on 
the business of Jasper School District. It 
should clarify the working relationships 
of the board and the superintendent. It 
should help present and future board mem- 
bers and superintendents to understand the 
policies of the board of education. It should 
help staff members and other employees 
to understand the philosophy underlving 
the administration of the school system. 

\ copy of the rules is in the hands of 
each member of the board of education, 


Ot the teaching staff. and of othe 
emplovees of the schools 
THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’S LOAD 
Cor | , 
to 33 teachers and may be 
considered to be large enough to warrant 
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high school classrooms. 
moving dramas—vital 
foundation of American Democracy. 


SILAS MARNER 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE 
GARETH AND LYNETTE 
REVERE’S RIDE 
EVANGELINE 

IVANHOE 


TREASURE ISLAND 


AND OTHERS comprising poetry, novels, essays, plays 


ORIGINAL U. S. HISTORY SERIES 


Marquis James, Pulitzer Prize biographer has prepared this series 


These Studidises are 
facts in the lives of patriots who laid the 


Jere usable? Then YNEXPENSIVE AND PRACTICAL 

with Dratex Cloth. Price $2.00 per record; $19.00 per album of ten records; $1.90 per 
“ATALOG FREE record in quantities over ten. Attractive album included free with 
pt. A.A. 1 each order for ten or more Studidiscs. 


pronounced study disc, Studidise is an electrical transcription or phonograph record 
ontaining a full five minutes of material on each side. It may 


INDIANA 


the employment of full-time principals for 
each school. The positions of clerk in these 
schools should be retained. Salaries of 
principals might well be decreased with 
the lightening of their loads, but the 
average salary should probably be not 
less than $3,500. Even then, the cost will 
probably be slightly increased with the 
increase in the number of principals. 

The ideal situation is, of course, that 
in which elementary schools are large 
enough (25 to 35 teachers) to warrant 
the employment of one principal for each 
school. However, when buildings are small, 
one principal can well be placed in charge 
of two or three schools. When buildings 
are constructed in newer sections of a 
city, the plot of land should be large 
enough to make possible the construction 
of additions as the sections develop. Until 
buildings have nearly 25 teachers, they 
should be grouped in twos or threes under 
one principal. Buildings having nearly 25 
teachers, or more than 25 teachers, shou!d 
have a full-time, nonteaching principal 


THE WORKING WAYS OF A 

COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
benches occupied other available spaces 
ind appeared to serve many purposes 
every square foot of floor space was it 
good use 

Pupils moved about without restraint, 
vet without confusion, going to dictionary 


| nches in diameter, « 
LUTHER O DRAPER be played on any standard phonograph without additional equipment 
. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF STUDIDISCS NOW AVAILABLE 
STUDIDISC, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


to reference tables, to maps. There was an 
atmosphere of courtesy and good feeling. 
Pupils were anxious to demonstrate to us 
what they were doing. The older girl who 
met us proved to be the school librarian, 
and showed us in detail her system of 
records. The teacher, it developed, has had 
some work in library science, and _ this 
particular girl pupil already is concerned 
with the idea of becoming a librarian. One 
of the boys introduced himself as president 
of the manual-training club. He explained 
that many articles in evidence in the room 
had been made by the boys’ club to meet 
the needs of the school: some tools had 
been donated, others being purchased with 
receipts of articles made and sold. Like- 
wise a little girl presented herself as presi- 
dent of the home-economics club, interested 
in preparations for school lunches. The 
“school doctor’ demonstrated his health 
records, and expounded the health rules of 
the school: the bustled 
about to give first aid when, during recess, 
1 boy cut himself. These and other activ- 
ities appeared, however, in no wise to in- 


“school nurse”’ 


terfere with attention to lessons. They 
were, rather, aids to schoolwork, as well 
is in themselves a training in school citi- 
zenship. It is a pleasure to report that at 
the end of the school vear all of the eighth 
grade pupils of the school passed the uni 
form state examination and are now, when 
the above is written, eligible to high-school 
entrance 
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EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION 

PICTURES 


WRITE TODAY, 
using coupon, 
for your copy of 
“NEW HORIZONS.” A new edition of 
this informative 32-page booklet is 
just off the press. It tells what motion 
pictures contribute to education, how 
your school can best apply this proved 
teaching tool, what types of films are 
available, and how to select and 
finance the most suitable equipment. 
Just mail coupon now, before you 
forget! No obligation whatsoever. 


Get This New 
Sound Film 
Catalog 


Also just off the press 
in a new, enlarged 
edition is the Filmosound Library 
Catalog. It lists and reviews more 
than 1700 16 mm. sound films edited 
for education and entertainment of 
children of all ages. Catalog is free to 
owners of 16 mm. sound projectors, 
25c to others. A non-descriptive film 
list is free to everyone! Use coupon. 


When You Buy Projectors 


.. - follow the example of school sys- 
tems which tested before they bought 
—buy FILMOSOUNDS, precision- 
made by Bell & Howell, the makers of 
Hollywood's preferred studio equip- 
ment since 1907. When mailing cou- 
pon, ask for new, complete catalog 
on Filmosounds, too. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


(Concluded from page 51) 


only a policy-determining body interested in 
general educational policies, but has the ob- 
ligation of supervising the administration of 
our schools. Since the existence of fraternities 
is a sign of administrative failure, the whole 
problem is one of real concern to any wide- 
awake board of education. Most school boards 
have taken cognizance of the matter, usually 
through rules and resolutions opposed to the 
practice, but the enforcement of these rules 
has been lax. The general opposition of school 
boards to high-school fraternities has not been 
followed through with appropriate supervision 
and positive action. Formal reports submitted 
in the routine of high-school administration 
enable many principals to close their eyes to 
the problem and report, even upon inquiry, 
that “to their knowledge” fraternities do not 
exist in their schools: but to the knowledge of 
everyone else, they do exist. The principals of 
some high schools where this problem is ‘par- 
ticularly acute dodge the issue by ignoring it 
in this way, in order to avoid any undesirable 
reflection upon their administration. Conse- 
quently it devolves upon the school board to 
conduct investigations of schools known to be 
the breeding places for fraternities in order to 
discover the facts of the situation, determine 
causes, and compel the application of proper 
administrative remedies. By this sort of vigil- 
ance, the school boards can render a vital 
service 


ENROLLMENT GUIDANCE IN 
THE WINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 56) 


no opportunity to refer students to these, but 
in a school where such a service is organized 
these could render most valuable service 


All Concerned 


Thus the enrollments come to the principal's 
office at the the year having been 
guided in some degree by home-room teacher, 
parent, teachers of blue-card subjects, heads of 
departments, as well as many others fre- 
quently. Having run this gauntlet the pupil 
should have pretty definite reasons for choos- 
ing the subjects he plans to take 

It should be pointed out here that this en- 
rollment is made entirely independent of any 
prearranged schedule of classes. The philos- 
ophy of the school requires the schedule of 
classes be made to care for the program of the 
students, rather than the program of the stu- 
dents must fit into the schedule of classes 

Building the schedule of classes becomes the 
task of the clerical staff in the central office 
during the summertime. Before this is done, 
however, the enrollments of those pupils who 
have failed their subjects at the close of the 
year are checked and revised. The schedule 
of classes is then made, and the process of 
registration for the fall term becomes a mere 
formality of calling for a registration card 
shortly before school opens, which informs the 
pupil of hours and rooms where his respective 
classes meet. Opportunity is given for a change 
of schedule before school opens, however, 
should the cause appear justifiable. All changes 
made before school opens are made by the 
principal. This year, however, any changes 
made after school opens must carry the recom- 
mendation of the home-room teacher. While 
we try to confine all of these changes to the 
first week of school, we do find it necessary to 
make some changes all through the year 


Guidance By 
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A DATE BOOK AIDS THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


(Concluded from page 48) 
6. Prepare feature article with photographs for 
local newspaper 
March 


1. Inventory of books and supples 
Request bids for commencement invitations 

3. Announcement for Easter vacation 

+. Approval of adoption of new textbooks for 
the coming year 

5. Prepare salary 
of education 

6. Prepare school calendar for coming vear 

7. Submit bids on supplies to school board 
award contracts 


recommendations for board 


April 

1. Prepare final examination schedule 

2. Prepare news article on graduation 

3. Present tentative budget to board of 
education 

4. Advertise tentative budget 

5. Order engrossing work done on diplomas 

6. Complete curriculum adjustments — and 
administrative changes for the coming year 

7. Submit curriculum adjustments and admin- 
istrat:ve changes to the board of education for 
approval 

8. Prepare feature article with photographs for 


local newspaper 
May 
1. Complete p'ans for baccalaureate service 
and commencement 
2, Order commencement programs 
3. Distribute blanks to teachers for final 


reports 
4. Make selections for special school awards 
5. Sign diplomas 
6. Prepare special commencement 
board of education 
7. Submit for approval report on administrative 
changes to the board of education 
8. Memorial Day 


bulletin for 


recess 


June 
1. Send out letters of appreciation to ministers 
and speakers taking part in commencement activ 
ities 


2. See that all final marks and reports are 
recorded on permanent records 
3. Notify parents whose children are not 


promoted 

+. Collect the following forms and materials at 
close of school class record books and final 
marks, health reports, activity reports, textbook 
account, financial reports supervised by principals 
or teachers, courses of study in outline, attend- 
ance summaries, blanks from teachers contain- 
ing their recommendations and suggestions for the 


coming year, Ibrarian’s report, and _ teacher 
reports on failure lists 
5. Close all school organization _ financial 


accounts and prepare books for auditors 
6. Prepare feature article with photographs 
for local newspaper 


EXPAND SCHOOL LUNCHES 


An expansion of the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation’s school lunch program has been 
effected by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
It is expected that the new lunch program will 
serve fully 5,000,000 undernourished children by 
the end of the new school year. It will provide 
additional outlets for agricultural surpluses 

During each month of the past school year, 
800,000 children in more than 14,000 schools in 
low-income areas received lunches made possible 
in whole or in part by the donation of surplus 
agricultural commodities. Schools in every state 
in the Union participated in the free lunch 
program 

The lunch program is carried out by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Work Projects Administration, and 
local educational, civic, and welfare agencies. The 
agricultural commodities are made available 
through state welfare agencies to supply all or 
part of the food used in serving free hot lunches 
to school children 
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has been built up overa period of 25 years of continuous and con- 
scientious service to the school shops of America. Here are some 
of the popular Bruce texts in the various industrial arts subjects. 


BASIC WOODWORKING PROCESSES 
Revised Edition 
Herman Hiorth 
Provides in great detail and in simple, direct 
language, descriptions of all the fundamental 
processes used by the woodworker. Profusely 


illustrated. $1.64 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN 
HAND WOODWORK 


A. G. Brown and F. E. Tustison 
Developed on the unit-instruction-sheet plan, 
this basic course for the junior-high-school 
grades covers the entire range of woodworking. 


$1.48 
PRINCIPLES OF WOODWORKING 


Herman Hiorth 
A complete basic course for high schools and 
vocational schools. Contains all of the essential 
information on hand and machine tools, the 
processes involved in their use, ete. $1.76 


MACHINE WOODWORKING 
Herman Hiorth 
The common types of woodworking machines 
used in workshops, schools, and commercial 
shops, together with the operations commonly 
performed by them, are described and illus- 
trated in detail. $1.50 


Mechanical Drawing 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Harvey W. Waffle 
A NEW comprehensive text, intended for one 
or two years of architectural drawing, giving an 
abundance of information relative to build- 
ings and the building trades. $2.75 


GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING 
R. A. McGee and W. W. Sturtevant 

A flexible and substantial mechanical drawing 

course planned specifically to meet the needs 

of boys of junior-high-school age levels and to 

provide material of vocational adjustment 

value. Definite provisions for individual differ- 


ences. $1.48 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
810 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Metalwork 


METALWORK ESSENTIALS 


F. E. Tustison and R. F. Kranzusch 


A general introduction to metalwork providing 
a course especially planned for the junior high 
school and equivalent grades. Contains an 
abundance of related information. 


$1.50 


Farm Shop Work 


THE FARMER’S SHOP BOOK 


Revised Edition 
Louis M. Roehl 


A completely revised new edition of this most 
popular book giving an up-to-date treatment 
of all operations commonly performed on the 
farm. Profusely illustrated. 


$2.80 


Electricity 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
John Edmund Crawford 
For use in vocational and industrial schools 
by boys who have not studied electricity be- 
fore and whose mathematical training has not 
gone beyond arithmetic. 


$1.96 


Auto Mechanics 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 
Revised Edition 
Ray F. Kuns 
Information on how to select, operate, and 
repair automobiles intelligently. 


$1.92 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Revised Edition 
Ray F. Kuns 

Completely revised and enlarged, these two 

volumes represent the most comprehensive and 

the most modern automotive material avail- 
able. 

Volume I, $3.50; Volume Il, $3.75 

Combination Price, $6.75 
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After The Meeting 


A Doubt Relieved 
John H. Finley tells the story of a dull boy 
who, after writing the Regents’ examinat.on, 


lingered over his paper. When asked the trouble 
he said he d:d not know whether he could con 
scientiously sign the required statement to the 
effect that he had neither received nor given help 
The teacher asked why, and the pup! said that 
he had prayed to the Lord to help him in the 
examination, and that he did not know whether 
He had done so or not 

The teacher looked over the paper and _ said, 
“I think you can conscientiously sign it.” 


Their Story 


Country teacher, enrolling two brothers. To the 
first: “Your name and date of birth? ’— “John 
Brown, born 12th June, 1924. 

To second brother: “And yours?” James 
Brown, born 12th June, 1924.” 

Teacher: “Are you twins?” 


“No, miss, we're not.” 
“Then what are you?” 
“Please, miss, we're all that’s left 

Montreal Star 


Brothers (in unison) 

Teacher (bewildered) 

The brothers 
ol triplets “ 


Variation 

The absent-minded professor and his w-fe lett 
their apartment to attend a lecture. While th 
wife pressed the elevator button, the prefesso: 
felt the top of his head 

“Wait a minute, dear,” he 
my hat.” 

He went back to his apartment and was gon 
for several minutes. When he finally rejoined 
his wife at the elevator, he was still without 
his hat 

His wite eyed her husband’s bare head 

‘Where’s your hat ?” she asked 


exc aimed. “I forgot 


The professor’s eyes widened 
“My goodness!’ he cried. “Did I forget that 
too ?”’ New York Amer.can 


How Come? 


Two and two can often make five, especially 


in headlines, but some of my readers may not 
have seen this apparently satisfactory prool 
that 1 ) 
Let a b ] 
Then a ab 
; a bh ab b 
(a+b) (a b hb (a bh 


a7 b 0 





School Opens wi a 
New Yo 


Vew Problem 
World. 
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School Buyers’ News 


DeVry Films for Schools 


The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced a 64-page booklet 


listing more than 1,400 free films ior school 
purposes. The films are classified and are avail 
able for school projects. The booklet sells for 


50 cents 


Announce New Type of Sound Deadening 


The Wood Conversion Company, manufacturers 
of Balsam-Weol and Nu-Wood, have announced 


a new type of sound deadening for standard 
methods of wood-joist construction 

The new system, called the Balsam-Wocl 
Sound Insulation System, is easy to apply, 


The Balsam-Wool is 


insulated, which acts 


economical, and _ efficient 

placed over the area to be 
is a stop or absorption agent against noise that 
would ordinarily pass through a wall, floor, or 
ce ling. Special clips are fastened at intervals 
of 24 inches on the underside of sleepers at right 
angles. Two nails hold the spring steel clip to 
the sleeper, and the other two fasten the sleeper 


to the floor, wall, or ce:ling. The interior finish 
is nailed to the top ol the sleepe r 

The system is well adapted for use in small 
school buildings. It does not require’ expert 
mechanics and can be installed quickly. Com 


furnished upon request 


plete information will be 
t Paul, Minn 


to the Wood Conversion Co., St 


Radio Films 


Release Television 

The RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 

N. J., has announced the two films 

“Air Waves” and “Television” for school use in 
the United States 


release ot 


“Air Waves” tells the history of rad:o broad 
casting and “Teevis.on” the story of the de 
velopment and present perfection of television 
broadcasting. The films are intended tor use in 


general-science and social-science courses and are 
available in 16-mm. and 35-mm. sizes 


New Waste Receptacle 


The A.P.W. Paper Company, Albany, N. \ 
has announced the marketing of a new wast 
receptacle particularly planned for used pape 


towels and other school paper waste 


=> 


ONLIWON 
Waste Receptacle 





Onliwon Waste Receptacle 


The receptacle measures in. high, 11 n 
wide, in. deep, and may be had in whit 
enamel finish. Tested under typical school con 
ditions, the receptacle has been tound to improve 
the neatnes ol ishrooms ind to reduce the 


towel wast 
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Colgate Scientific Control Laboratory 


Considerable attention has been g-ven to “per- 
formance specifications” in the selection and pur- 
chase of school equipment and supplies. Ultimate 
economy in actually carrying on school-building 
maintenance operat ons is more important than 
price as an element of choice, and research is 


largely depended upon to determine the true rela 
immediate cost, and utility 


tions between price, 





General view of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
$50,000 operated to 
uniformity of quality for soaps furnished to 
hospitals, other institutions. 


laboratory maintain 


schools, and 


In connection with the purchase of soaps and 
detergents for school use, school author'ties will 
be interested in a new scientific control labora 
established by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
at Jersey City, N. J 


tory, 
Company 





Chemist determining the fatty materials in 
soap products as a means of calculating the 
percentage of pure soap present. 


Operating as a unit, the new control unit 1s 
equipped tor every conceivable test especially de 
signed for the perfection of soaps tor varied use 
in schools and public institutions, This includes 
the testing of raw chemicals, soaps 
detergents, and packages 

The laboratory which is in 
of experienced chemists, makes use of every recent 
scientific control to insure accuracy 
in each manufacturing step. Three 
manutacture testing ol 
each stage of manutacture, 
its operation 


materials, 
charge of a stall 


advance in 
and uniformity 
critical points in 
materials, control of 


soap 
ind inspection of packaging make 
in important link in the making of Colgate prod 


ucts A valuabl ispect ol the work i the con- 


siderat on ot the caps ind detergent for the 
purposes whi h conscum h ive in mind to do 
the actual cleaning und institutional and school 
conditions The labo itorv is in a verv re , const 
contribution to cleanliness in American educa 
Hol cleanliness cf the washing of hands, ™ 
initary school 


bathing. in the maintenance ot 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS BUYS 
SUPER-VISIBLE 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., of Chicago, has 
purchased the Super-Visible Card Record System 
Division of General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Super-Visible was introduced 
about a year ago after five years of intensive 
research and deve'opment. Due to unique con 
struction features it has already proven. itself 


highly advantageous for many _ large-volume 
record users. 
With over 25 years of successful service in 


this field, Acme is now offering this new Super 
Visible card record system through its 
ization of visible record special-sts, in 
to its regular lines 

Among the unusual features of Super-Visib’« 
is the fact that it is housed in letter-type-file 
cabinets which have drawer fronts which swing 
forward, thus increasing the visibility of each 
card panel. The cards are held on removable 
panels which are placed in file drawers in much 
the same manner as letter folders. This results 
in extreme y compact records, some thousands 
being held in a single filing unit. The removal 
and replacing of cards singly, or in groups, can 
be done quickly due to ingenious 
handing. The low cost per 
interest to school record users 


NEW 


organ 
addition 


devices tor 
card is of great 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BUILDING 
IN LORAIN, OHIO 


The board of education at Lorain, Ohio, has 
recently completed the erection of a new in 
dustria!-arts build ng, at a cost of $150,000, in 
cluding the equipment. The building was financed 
with a federal grant of 45 per cent, or $67,500, 
ind the school district furnished 55 per cent, 
or $82,500 

The educational planning of the building was 
in charge of a committee compris ng the business 
manager, the high-school principal, the super 
visor of industrial arts, the boys’ guidance 
idviser, and the superintendent of schools, Mr 
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Pau' C. Bunn. A careful preliminary study was 
made of some of the most modern vocational 
high-school buildings in the country, including 
some in Toledo, Cleveland, and Canton 

The first floor of the structure contains space 
for the general shops, the auto-mechanics, 
trical, machine, woodworking, and 
shops, and the boys’ locker and toiet rooms. 

On the second floor are located a drafting 
room, blueprint and photography rooms, band 
and orchestra rooms, a choral room, storage 
rooms, two practice rooms, two rooms for home 
making, a commercial-art room, toilets, 
and an office. 

The bulding which was completed during the 
past summer, was occupied at the opening of 
the fall term in September. 

RULES FOR BUS DRIVERS 


The school board of Prentice, Wis., has re 
employed the regular bus drivers, and has signed 
conditional contracts carrying certain restrictions 
The provisions demanded by the board and 
appearing on the contracts are as follows 

Bus drivers are not 


elec- 
maintenance 


girls’ 


allowed to drive the buses up and 
down the roads for other than school purposes only 

Bus drivers are forbidden to frequent taverns or to drink 
intoxicating liquors while executing duties for the district 
especially on school activities 


Fast driving is absolutely prohibited at all times in 
order to stop the complaints the board has received dur 
ing the past term 

Buses must be kept clean throughout the term 


No payment shall be made during vacations 

Failure to comply with these rules shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for immediate termination of this contract 

The board has voted to employ 
to substitute on anv route in the absence of the 
regular driver. The remuneration will be the 
same as the driver for whom he substitutes. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


@ The board of education at Ashland, Wis.. has 
voted to pay janitors on a twice-a-month basis 

¢ Corpus Christi, Tex. Construction work has 
been started on the Robert Driscoll Junior High 
School building, to cost $96,259 


a re'ief driver, 





The Junior Red Cross, which is making 


its annual campaign for membership, 
reached more than 9,000 boys and girls 
during the year 1938-1939. It aided in 
health education, international 
spondence, peace and 
among nations. 


corre- 
understanding 





4 Galveston, Tex. Contracts have been let 
for construction of four of the six proposed 
units of the Dickinson School, to cost $150,000 
4 Richmond, Ind. The _ school board has 
received a gift of $25,000 from Charles McGuire, 
a local manufacturer, to be added to another 
gift of $50,000 for a fine-arts building to be 
erected for the new senior high school 
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@ TWA Skysleeper, example of modern luxury flying, 
cruises at 185 m.p.h., carries twenty-one passengers, pro- 
vides them with every convenience, uses Wyandotte clean- 
ing products exclusively. 


© On TWA Skysleepers, hot, delicious meals, attractively 
served, are complimentary aloft. All TWA silverware, glass- 
ware and china is kept safe, smart and sparkling with 


Wyandotte cleaning products. 


© Of Wyandotte products, 
Mr. King says: “Since all 
our equipment is specially 
made, we must use only 
such cleaning and steriliz- 
ing agents as are harmless. 
We are pleased to recom- 
mend the Wyandotte prod- 


ucts, and we thank you for 


_ % rdt # 


(Lionel C. King, Supervisor, TWA 
Food and Commissary Department) 


your help in solving our 


cleaning problems.” 


© Behind the scenes at TWA Commissary. All the items ¢ TWA had an important and unusual cleaning problem 
shown will be used in serving one meal in the sky. All which Wyandotte is proud to have been able to help solve 
items have been washed and sterilized with one of these four successfully. Whenever it is a question of obtaining safe, 
Wyandotte products . . . Wyandotte Keego, Wyandotte thorough cleaning at low cost, it pays to get in touch with your 
Cherokee, Wyandotte Detergent, Wyandotte Steri-Chlor. Wyandotte Service Representative. 
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